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Fruit  Pests  Are  Unknown 


in  the  famous 


BitterRootValley 

on  Montana's  Pacific  Slope 
You  save  the  labor  and  cost  of  spraying 

Smudging  Is  Unnecessary 

There  has  not  been  a  killing  frost  on  the  bench 
lands  in  the  growing  season  in  the  history  of  the 
Valley. 

There  are  no  dust  storms. 

Pure  water  and  sunshine  300  days  in  the  year 
make  ideal  health  conditions. 

Net  profits  annually  range  from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

Undeveloped  land  in  this  remarkable  fruit  dis- 
trict can  still  be  bought  for  less  money  than  is  asked 
in  other  valleys  less  perfectly  adapted  by  nature  for 
successful  fruit  growing.  Values  now  range  from 
$250  to  $350  per  acre. 

Developed  tracts  of  ten  acres,  with  contract  to 
cultivate  and  care  for  same  to  five-year  maturity, 
cost  only  $5,000  if  purchased  now.  Easy  terms  of 
payment  for  both  developed  and  undeveloped  land. 

Detailed  information  upon  request. 

Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Building,  CHICAGO 


All  the  Grand  Prizes  and  All  the  Gold  Medals 

Given  by  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
in  1000  to  pumps  were  awarded  to 
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AMERICAN 


99  PUMPING 

MACHINERY 

"American"  single  stage  cen- 
trifugal pumps  are  guaranteed  to 
attain  efficiencies  of  60  to  SO  per 
cent  on  total  heads  up  to  125  feet, 
with  an  equal  increase  in  head  for 
each  additional  stage,  which  makes 
them  the  most  economical  pump 
made  for  irriga- 
tion purposes. 

"American"  cen- 
trifugals are  made 
in  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  styles, 
in  any  size,  in  any 
number  of  stages,  and 
are  equipped   with  any 
power. 

Write  for  "Efficiency 
Tests  of  American  Cen- 
trifugals," by  the  most 
eminent  hydraulic  engi- 
neer on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Complete  cata- 
logue. Xo.  104,  free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works:    Aurora,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Office:    First  National  Bank  Building 

PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  AGENCIES: 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
341  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
SECOND  AND  ASH  STREETS,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
1246  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH,  SEATTLE 
305  COLUMBIA  BUILDING,  SPOKANE 


THE  GRAVITY  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
OF  THE  SPOKANE  VALLEY 

Has  developed  the  greatest  apple  and  berry  district  of  the  West.  Nearness  to  market  causes  larger  net 
returns  than  in  any  other  locality.  Seventy-two  trains  daily  through  the  valley.  .Every  modern  conven- 
ience. "Life's  journev  is  swift;  let  us  live  by  the  way."  The  Spokane  Valley  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only  established  apple  district  near  a  big  city.  Think  what  that  means  and  investigate.  Five 
thousand  contented  settlers. 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 

401  SPRAGUE  AVENUE,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
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A  Great  Offer  for  Our  Readers  on  Special  Easy  Terms 


A  Text-Book  to 
the  Student 

A  Manual  to  the 
Gardener 

A  Library  to  the 
Teacher 

A   Treasure  to 
the  Botanist 

A  Guide  to  the 
Amateur 

A  Companion  to 
the  Country 
Gentleman 


L.  H.  Bailey's  Remarkable 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  presents  the  combined  labor  and  experience  of  the  500  foremost 
American  and  Canadian  authorities  on  horticultural  subjects,  which  it  has  taken  years  of  painstaking  editorial 
work  to  put  into  its  present  convenient  and  attractive  form.  These  four  magnificent  volumes  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  horticulturist,  whether  practical,  amateur  or  scientific,  an  ample  and  readily  accessible  account  of  every  sub- 
ject which  at  any  time  may  be  of  interest  or  practical  use  in  his  calling. 

EVERY  LOCALITY  TREATED 

Its  range  is  wide,  covering  plants,  flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  tillage  processes,  physiological  chemistry,  tools  and 
implements,  cultural  discussions,  botanical  history,  biographical  sketches,  horticultural  geography  and  a  myriad  items 
that  only  constant  use  will  reveal. 

GREAT  VALUE  TO  NURSERYMEN 

The  set  is  indispensable  to  all  American  libraries,  not  only  because  of  its  position  as  the  foremost  work  of  refer- 
ence in  its  field,  but  by  reason  also  of  its  great  literary  excellence  and  its  scientific  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
cultural  data  and  descriptions  it  contains.  Nor  has  the  scope  of  the  volumes  been  confined  to  botanical  subjects 
alone.  Such  captions  as  "Diseases  of  Plants,"  "Graftage,"  "Parks,"  "Perfumery  Gardening,"  "Insects,"  "Nut  Cul- 
ture," "Railroad  Gardening,"  "Transplanting,"  "Plant  Breeding,"  "Storage,"  "Tillage,"  "Tools,"  all  illustrate  the 
fact  that  every  subject  in  any  way  incident  to  the  activities  of  the  horticulturist  has  been  fully  covered,  commer- 
cially as  well  as  scientifically. 

COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICAL 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  appeal  of  this  work  is  very  general.  Its  subject  matter  is  of  almost  universal 
interest,  and  is  treated  in  such  a  practical,  scholarly  and  discriminating  manner  that  whoever  may  be  in  any  way 
concerned  with  horticulture,  whether  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  as  a  mode  of  recreation,  as  an  outlet  for 
pent-up  energy,  as  a  field  for  scientific  investigations,  as  a  method  of  beautifying  his  surroundings,  as  gardener, 
seedsman,  korist,  student,  teacher,  botanist,  merchant  or  country  gentleman,  will  find  in  "The  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Horticulture"  a  work  replete  with  suggestions,  abounding  in  ideas,  and  fertile  in  timely  hints,  philosophic  in 
design,  wide  in  scope  and  minute  in  detail — a  counselor,  guide  and  instructor  ever  within  call. 

Four  large  quarto  volumes,  2,016  pages,  50  full  page  plates,  500  contributors,  2,800  original  engravings,  4,400 
articles,  24,400  plant  names. 

Better  Fruit  has  always  endeavored  to  supply  its  readers  CJ'C'1\TT\ 

with  the  most  authorative  and  up-to-date  matter  on  horti-  O  Ct  LN  xJ 

cultural  methods,  and  has  therefore  made  arrangements  /-^vtvtt  Tr 

with  the  publishers  of  the  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE  whereby  (J JN  Lx  Y 
they  may  obtain  the  work  on  special  easy  monthly  terms.     The  complete  set  of  four  volumes, 
bound  in  cloth  will  be  delivered  to  you  for  only  $2.00  down  and  $2.00  a  month  for  9  months.      Further  particulars  sent  on  request. 


Our  Offer 


$2 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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I  F  Y  O  U  WANT  T  O 
MARKET  YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 


ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glafke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 
WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
PRODUCE 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 

121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


T.  O'MALLEY  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

We  make  a  specialty 
in  Fancy  Apples,  Pears  and 
Strawberries 

130  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


W.  H.  DRYER 


W.  W.  BOLLAM 


DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


128  FRONT  STREET 


PHONES:    MAIN  2348 
A  2348 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Levy  &  Spiegl 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  &  PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 
Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Correspondence  Solicited 

RYAN  &  VIRDEN  CO. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA 

Branch  Houses: 

Livingston,  Bozeman,  Billings 
Montana 
Pocatello,  Idaho 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 

We  Have  Modern  Cold  Storage  Facilities 
Essential  for  Handling  Your  Products 

A   strong   house   that  gives  reliable  market 
reports  and  prompt  cash  returns 


Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:    Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


FAMOUS  HOOD  RIVER 

APPLES 

Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Jonathans, 
Arkansas  Blacks,  Ortleys,  Baldwins, 
Winesaps,  R.  C.  Pippins,  Ben  Davis, 

M.  B.  Twigs 
Look  Good,  Taste  Better,  Sell  Best 
Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

Apple  Growers'  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


SGOBEL &  DAY 


Established  1869 


235-238  West  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Strictly  commission  house.  Specialists  in  apples, 
pears  and  prunes.  Exporters  of  Newtown  Pippins 
to  their  own  representatives  in  England 

QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 
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D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


Established  1878 


APPLES  FOR  EXPORT 

California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Florida  fruits.  Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets. 
Checks  mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the  other  side.  We  are  not  agents  ; 
we  sell  apples.  We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New  York 
and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  to  204  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO. 

LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.  GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 

GLASGOW  LONDON 
J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON  OMER  DECUGIS  ET  FILS 

HAMBURG  PARIS 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS: 
Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co.         Walter  Webling         John  Brown  Ira  B.  Solomon  Wm.  Clement         D.  L.  Dick 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  46  Clinton  Street,  Boston     Brighton,  Ontario     Canning,  Nova  Scotia       Monteal,  Quebec       Portland,  Maine 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


Irrigation  -  Drainage  -  Conservation  -  Development 

In  whatever  way  you  are  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  land,  you  like  to  get  all  the  help  you  can 
for  the  least  money.    There  are  and  will  be  in  every  number  of  the 

NATIONAL  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  JOURNAL 

enough  helpful  suggestions  and  items  of  valuable  information  about  what  is  being  done  or  tried  in  your 
own  section  and  in  other  places  to  cover  the  subscription  price  a  dozen  times. 

The  price  is  only  One  Dollar  a  year.    Send  it  today,  in  any  form  your  please. 

NATIONAL  LAND  AND  IRRIGATION  JOURNAL 

30  SOUTH  MARKET  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


If  you  want  to    /~\  /~\  TVT  Subscribe 

know  about   V*/  I\  -C#  VJ  V*/  AN  for 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

The  Largest  Commercial  Magazine  in  the  West.  Devoted  to  upbuilding  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
SUBSCRIBE  NOW,  $1.50  PER  YEAR 

ADDRESS 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

DAVID  N.  MOSESSOHN,  Publisher 
Suite  717  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Ship  Tour  APPLES  and  PEARS  to  the  Purely  Commission  and  Absolutely  Reliable  House 

W.  DENNIS  &  SONS 

LIMITED 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET 

LONDON 


an 


d 


CUMBERLAND  STREET 

LIVERPOOL 


SLOCOM'S 

BOOK  STORE 

Office  Supplies 
Stationery 

Ledgers,  Journals,  Time  Books 
Memorandum  Books 
Rubber  Stamps 

Souvenir  Postals         Picture  Frames 


SEATTLE 

Increased  194  per  cent  in  population,  according  to 
Uncle  Sam's  last  census.  This  is  more  than  any 
other  large  city  in  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

WASHINGTON 

Leads  all  states  of  the  Union  in  growth,  having 
increased  120.4  per  cent,  according  to  the  same 
authority. 

If  you  want  accurate  information  about  Seattle 
and  Washington,  subscribe  for 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  COMMERCE 

The  official  publication  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce.    Comes  monthly,  $1.50  a  year. 

Address 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  COMMERCE 

Suite  842  Central  Building 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


MCEWEN 
&  KOSKEY 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 
and  General  Commission 
Merchants 

129  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Are  solicited,  all  your  shipments 
receiving  our  personal  attention 


Spitzenbergs  &  Newtowns 


From  the 

Hood  River  Valley, 
Oregon 

Took  the  first  prize  on  carload  entry  at 
the  Third  National  Apple  Show,  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  Chicago,  Illinois,  1910. 

The  Spitzenberg  car  scored,  out  of  a 
possible  1,000  points,  997.  The  Newtown 
car,  out  of  a  possible  990  points,  scored 
988. 

The  Spitzenberg  carload  also  won  the 
championship  carload  prize  at  this  show. 

Can  You  Beat  It? 


We  have  got  land  improved  and  unim- 
proved that  is  growing  such  fruit  that  can 
grow  it. 

We  are  agents  for  the  Mount  Hood 
Railroad  Company's  logged  off  lands  in 
Upper  Hood  River  Valley.  Many  started 
in  a  small  way;  today  they  are  independ- 
ent. You  can  begin  today.  It  pays  to 
see  us.  Send  today  for  large  list  of  Hood 
River  orchard  land,  improved  and  unim- 
proved, and  handsome  illustrated  booklet. 


Upper 


HOOD  RIVER VAL.UI?1 


"l  he  above  picture  shows  a  prize-winnmg  exhibit  of  Upper  Hood  River  V alley  apples  at  the 

Hood  River  Apple  Show 

W.  J.  Baker  &  Company  g°£0f ei 

The  oldest  real  estate  firm  in  Hood  River.    Best  apple  land  our  specialty 
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EVERY  SHIPPER 

Should  aim  to  retain  his  identity  and 
build  up  his  business  year  by  year,  by 
shipping  exactly  what  he  quotes,  and  by 
confining  his  business  relations  to  reliable 
dealers. 

No  shipper  can  safely  rely  entirely 
upon  his  individual  knowledge  of  his 
distant  customers'  "business  methods" — 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  such  cus- 
tomers have  treated  other  shippers.  The 
Produce  Reporter's  Credit  Book  ("Blue 
Book")  and  the  Weekly  Credit  Sheets, 
and  Special  Reports  keep  Members  fully 
posted  up  to  the  minute. 

Again,  no  shipper  is  so  well  equipped 
that  he  can  get  as  good  results  when 
shipments  are  "refused,"  or  complaints 
made,  as  he  can  through  the  Adjusting 
Department  of  the  Produce  Reporter. 

Finally,  Members  of  this  organization 
do  not  lose  their  identity — do  not  turn 
their  marketing  over  to  others,  perhaps  a 
thousand  miles  away — but  do  their  own 
business — the  doors  of  opportunity  are  left 
open  for  the  expansion  and  permanent 
development  of  their  business  through 
their  own  enterprise  and  ability. 

No  matter  how  reliable  the  party  who 
wishes  to  do  your  business  for  you  (and 
there  are  many — though  perhaps  more 
who  are  not),  carefully  consider  the 
future — what  is  there  in  their  "System" 
FOR  YOU? 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "Four  Ways  to 
Market  Your  Crop."  Tell  us,  how  many 
cars,  what,  and  when  (approximately) 
you  will  be  ready  to  ship. 

Produce  Reporter  Company 

34  SO.  CLARK  STREET 
CHICAGO 


Reference :  Telephones 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  Randolph  3412 

3413 

Gibson  Fruit  Company 

(Not  Inc.) 

WHOLESALE  COMMISSION 
SHIPPERS'  MARKETING  AGENTS 
FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 

Our  own  Cold  Storage  Plant  on  premises 
Codes:  Capacity  200  Cars 

Modern  Economy        131  South  Water  Street 
Revised  Economy  CHICAGO 
Revised  Citrus  . 


Selling  Apples 

A  Science  and  an  Art 

It  would  by  no  means  be  stretching  the  truth  to 
declare  that  an  elaborate  treatise  easily  could  be  written 
wherein  ample  proofs  could  be  cited  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art  involved  in  the 
successful  selling  of  Western  Box  Apples,  as  well  as 
Western  Fruits  generally. 

Why? 

As  a  science  we  know  it  takes  years  of  experience 
to  gain  the  exact  knowledge  of  varieties,  keeping 
qualities,  trade  preferences,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
"eternal  vigilance"  regarding  market  conditions  from 
season  to  season — aye,  from  day  to  day — in  order  to 
reach  even  a  fair  success  in  the  way  of  keeping  values 
and  prices  on  speaking  terms. 

As  an  art,  the  business  involves  every  requirement 
that  goes  to  make  "every  man  an  artist  in  his  way." 
Your  apple  man  to  be  worth  while  must  amass  a  variety 
of  essentially  technical  detail  that  goes  to  make  the 
finished  salesman,  for  finished  salesmanship  is  now 
conceded  to  call  for  talent  of  the  highest  order.  We 
mean  talent,  not  "oxaline." 

Yet  withal,  the  matter  of  selling  Western  Box 
Apples  and  other  Western  Fruits  is  a  decidedly  prac- 
tical matter.  It  is  largely  a  proposition  to  convert  the 
fruits  into  as  much  of  the  "coin  of  the  realm"  as 
possible,  and  do  this  with  certainty  and  dispatch. 

For  the  past  several  years  we've  handled  thousands 
of  cars  of  these  fruits  annually,  and  we  take  pardonable 
pride  in  our  record  for  RESULTS. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Gibson  Fruit  Company 

CHICAGO 
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ORCHARD  YARN 

For  methods  and  advantages  in  using  Orchard  Yarn  read  the  first  article  in  December  issue  of  "Better 
Fruit"  by  a  world  expert. 

Tarred  Orchard  Yarn  is  used  by  the  foremost  growers  in  all  sections. 

Natural,  practical,  economical  method  of  supporting  heavily  laden  trees  instead  of  props.  Makes  culti- 
vation easier  and  does  not  chafe  the  limbs. 

Testimony :    More  Yarn  sold  last  year  than  all  previous  years  combined.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Manufactured  and  sold  by 

THE  PORTLAND  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Trees  apppelaer,cpSy  Trees 

MILTON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

A.  MILLER  &  SONS,  Inc. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  in  buying  trees  to  plant  for  future  profit.  It  requires  knowledge,  exper- 
ience and  equipment  to  grow  reliable  nursery  stock. 

OUR  33  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  in  growing  first-class  trees,  true  to  name,  for  commercial  orchards, 
insures  our  customers  against  any  risk  as  to  quality  and  genuineness  of  stock. 

Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  fall  delivery  191 1.    Catalog  and  price  list  free  for  the  asking. 

Address  all  communications  to 

MILTON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Milton,  Oregon 


A  PRODUCING  ORCHARD  AT  OPPORTUNITY,  WASHINGTON 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  booklet 
on  Opportunity. 

Name   _  

Address   


Why  Experiment 

With  projects  which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting?  "OPPORTUNITY," 
in  the  far-famed  Spokane  Valley,  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  as  every 
foot  of  our  soil  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is  producing  the  highest  grade  of 
fruits,  which  because  of  their  superior  quality  command  highest  market  prices. 

It  has  not  only  proven  itself  one  of  the  finest  orchard  projects  in  the  North- 
west, but  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  home-builder.  Its  proximity  to  the  city  of 
Spokane,  three  miles  distant,  splendid  market  facilities,  steam  and  electric  lines, 
churches,  schools,  electric  lights,  telephone  service,  water  under  pressure  for 
domestic  use,  and  the  irrigation  water  carried  to  highest  point  on  each  tract, 
gives  the  purchaser  all  the  conveniences  of  the  city  and  the  comforts  of  the 
country. 

Our  Guarantee  to  Investors 

If  you  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  develop  and  plant  an  orchard 
yourself,  we  will  have  our  expert  horticulturist  plant  an  orchard  for  you  to  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit,  taking  entire  charge  of  it  until  it  comes  into  bearing,  and 
then  turn  it  over — an  orchard  which  is  an  income  bringer  from  the  start. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  investment, 
WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SIX  PER  CENT  INTEREST. 
This  eliminates  all  financial  risk  on  your  part  and  makes  your  investment 
absolutely  secure. 

This  proposition  will  bear  rigid  investigation.  Our  guarantee  is  absolutely 
good,  as  we  are  financially  responsible,  and  can  carry  out  all  our  plans  for 
planting  this  land  to  orchards. 

References:  Old  National  Bank  and  Traders  National  Bank,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Modern  Irrigation  and 
Land  Company 

326  First  Avenue  Spokane,  Washington 
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KIMBALL 
CULTIVATOR 

Great  M^eeds  and  Ferns  Exterminator 


Ninety  Per  Cent 
Hood  River  Orchardists 
Use 

This  Machine 

Send  for 
Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklet 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  February  26,  1910 

Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston, 

The  Dalles,  Oregon 

Dear  Sir:  I  use  three  "Kimball  Cultivators"  in  my  orchard. 
There  is  nothing  better  as  a  weeder,  dust  mulcher,  or  to  stir 
the  soil. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  H.  Shepard,  Editor  "Better  Fruit" 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Manufacturer 

Office  and  Factory,  422  East  Third  Street,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
Long  Distance  Phone,  Red  991 
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WHITE  SALMON  VALLEY 

NON- IRRIGATED 

Having  direct  water  TRANSPORTATION,  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  built,  it  is  estimated  that  White 
Salmon  and  Hood  River  Newtowns  can  be  put  on  the  English  market  for  35  cents  a  box. 

At  the  Third  National  Apple  Show,  where  four  carloads  scored  higher  than  the  highest  car  last 
year,  Hood  River  won  Grand  Championship  Prize  on  Spitzenbergs  and  first  prize  on  Yellow  New- 
town car.  Two  years  in  succession  Spitzenbergs  have  won  this  prize.  These  two  apples,  Spitzen- 
bergs and  Newtowns  are  our  specialties. 

White  Salmon,  being  just  across  the  Columbia  from  Hood  River,  belongs  to  this  world  famous 
apple  section  of  the  Cascade  Highlands. 

Other  places  of  the  Northwest  are  also  profitable  for  orchards,  but  in  these  highlands  is  the 
place  to  live  and  enthuse,  as  well  as  to  make  money. 

White  Salmon,  being  a  comparatively  new  orchard  section  (opened  by  the  recent  construction 
of  the  North  Bank  R.  R.),  there  are  great  opportunities  for  investment. 

Development  League 

WHITE  SALMON,  WASHINGTON 


White  Salmon,  Washington,  Orchard  Lands,  30  Day  specials 

777 — 10  acres  first-class  orchard  land,  only  5  miles  out,  red  shot  soil,  fine  view,  on  county  road;  only  $125  acre, 
on  easy  terms. 

779  —  20  acres  7V1  miles  out,  near  saw  mill,  store  and  postoffice,  easily  cleared,  some  brush  land,  1  acre  under 

plow,  small  cabin,  good  soil;  present  price  only  $2,100;  easy  terms. 
788 — 40  acres  near  large  orchard  company's  property,  county  road  on  one  side,  little  or  practically  no  waste 

land,  red  shot  soil,  11  miles  to  town,  2  miles  to  postoffice,  owner  needs  money;  sell  for  $75  acre,  $500  cash, 

$25  a  month,  7%  interest. 

790  -  80  acres  onlv  8  miles  from  North  Bank  station,  2  miles  to  store  and  postoffice;  $5,000  for  the  80,  only 
$2,000  cash,  $1,000  per  year,  7%  interest.    THIS  OFFER  THIS  MONTH  ONLY. 

H.  W.  DAY  REALTY  CO.,  White  Salmon,  Washington 

(Successors  to  White  Salmon  Realty  Co.) 


in 

APPLES                 PLUMS                  PEARS                 PEACHES  PRUNES 

JONATHANS  NEWTOWN: 

WHITE  SALMON  VALLEY  S5£52£ 

Located  across  the  Columbia  River  from  Hood  River,  Oregon,  the  White  Salmon  Valley  offers 
the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  land  on  earth  to  fruit  growers. 

WHERE  APPLES,  CHERRIES,  PEACHES,  PEARS,  PRUNES  AND  STRAWBERRIES 

GROW  TO  PERFECTION 

A  few  dollars  invested  in  fruit  land  today  will  return  to  you  in  a  very  few  years  sixty-fold. 
The  SOIL,  CLIMATE  WATER  and  SCENERY  are  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  country. 

We  have  bargains  in  orchard  lands  in  and  near  White  Salmon,  also  large  and  small  bodies  of 
timber  land,  cheap.             write  us  for  descriptive  matter  and  prices 

ESTES  REALTY  &  INVESTMENT  CO.                White  Salmon,  Washington 

iPITZENBERGS  WINESAP; 

BERRIES                      CHERRIES                STRAWBERRIES  NUTS 

in 
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HOMER  G.  DAY 
White  Salmon 

Choice 

Apple  Lands 

at 

Reasonable  Prices 
in 

Large  and  Small 
Tracts 


HOMER  G.  DAY 

Successor  to  Day  Brothers 

BRIDGEMAN  BLOCK 
WHITE  SALMON,  WASHINGTON 


For  Orchard 
Cultivation 

This  Harrow  Has 
Made  Good 

The  "ACME"  is  the  only  implement  you  need  to  follow  the 
plow  in  any  kind  of  ground.  It  works  either  irrigated  or  dry 
farms.  The  sharp,  sloping  coulters  on  the  "ACME"  cut 
through  the  sod  or  stubble  turned  under  by  the  plow,  and  do  not 
drag  it  to  the  surface.  The  "ACME"  is  a  perfect  weed  ex- 
terminator and  mulcher,  and  will  keep  down  weed  growths  in 
all  orchards. 


ACME 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  — — 


is  also  the  best  Harrow  for  general  farming,  and  for  fitting' 
soil  for  grains,  alfalfa,  etc.,  because  the  coulters  work  every 
inch  of  the  soil,  cutting  through  to  the  under  soil,  which  other 
harrows  leave  lumpy  and  full  of  air  spaces,  pulverizes  and  then 
compacts  this  under  soil  and  leaves  the  top  soil  loose.  Soil 
harrowed  with  an  "ACME"  will  attract  and  conserve  all  the 
moisture  for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  crops.  Made  entirely 
of  steel  and  iron.  In  sizes  to  suit  every  one— 3  to  17/^  feet  wide. 
Each  and  every  part  guaranteed. 

Keeps  Down  Weed  Growths — Produces  Ideal  Surface 
Mulch — No  Tree  Roots  Injured  by  The  Coulters  — 
Branches  Not  Disturbed  by  Horses. 

Send  for  our  combined  catalog  and  booklet 
—•'Preparation  of  The  Soil,"  which  will  mean 
bigger  and  better  growth  for  you  and  more 
profit,  when  you  have  read  it. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Incorporated 
144  Division  Ave.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  AGENTS: 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 
ortland.  Ore.,  Spokane, Wash. 


THE  SIMPLEST,  EASIEST  AND 
MOST  PERFECT 

Picking  Bucket 

ON  THE  MARKET 

Every  piece  of  fruit  that  is  picked  without  bruising  is 
money  in  your  pocket.      A  day  s  picking  will  pay  for  it. 

PRICE,  $1.50 


AGENTS  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

WRITE 

Palmer  Bucket  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


P.  S. — Tomatoes,  cherries,  grapes  and  all  tender  fruit  can  be 
emptied  from  this  bucket  without  a  bruise. 
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Irrigated 

Orchard  Tracts 


Rogue  River  Valley 


OREGON  ORCHARDS  ARE  THE  MOST  FAMOUS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY  IS  THE  BEST  ORCHARD 
DISTRICT  IN  OREGON 


ROGUELANDS  IRRIGATED  ORCHARD  TRACTS 


SOLD  ON  SMALL  MONTHLY 
OR  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  has  made  the  apple  king.  It  has 
won  the  national  prizes  at  the  greatest  shows  ever  held  in 
America.  It  has  received  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  fruit 
in  the  New  York  and  London  markets.  It  has  been  declared  by 
government  experts  to  be  the  most  perfect  fruit  belt  in  the 
world,  and  has  proven  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  it 
will  be  the  most  important  fruit  section  in  the  entire  country. 
The  development  of  orchard  tracts  is  very  profitable.  You  can 
make  $1,000  per  annum  on  a  five-acre  tract  while  your  orchard 
is  coming  into  bearing.  You  can  clear  $500  per  acre  when  your  orchard  is  developed.  We  will  sell  you  a  five-acre 
irrigated  orchard  tract  in  the  very  heart  of  this  wonderful  orchard  country,  with  splendid  railroad  facilities,  near  the 
prosperous  city  of  Medford,  planted  to  standard  varieties  of  apples  or  pears,  at  $350  per  acre;  $350  cash,  balance  cover- 
ing a  period  of  four  years.    Orchards  cared  for  during  a  period  of  five  years  or  turned  over  at  once  to  the  purchaser. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  glorious  country  of  Southern  Oregon  and  the  wonderful  orchards  that  have  made  this 
valley  famous.    Write  for  our  literature.    Our  references:   Bradstreets  and  R.  G.  Dun. 

ROGUELANDS,  Inc. 


FRED  N.  CUMMINGS,  MANAGER 


MEDFORD,  OREGON 


Dollars  and  Dollars  and  Dollars 

Yes,  that  is  what  our  Shrubbery  and  Fruit  Trees  yield  to  our  customers. 
Our  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery  enable  our  customers  to  inhabit 
the  most  beautiful  spots  on  earth. 

If  interested,  call  our  salesman  or  write  us. 

ALWAYS  ROOM  FOR  ONE 
MORE  SALESMAN 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

413-416  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building,  SALEM,  OREGON 
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Steinhardt  &  Kelly 

101  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 

The  Most  Extensive  Operators  in  High  Class 
Fruits  in  the  World.  Sole  distributors  of  the 
Justly  Celebrated 

HOOD  RIVER 
APPLES 

As  packed  by  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers 
Union;  Exclusive  Representatives  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan District  for  the  Citrus  Fruit  Output 
of  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Fay  Fruit  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Representing  the 
Nevens  Fruit  Co.,  Merritts  Island,  Florida 


The  Fruit  House  Superlative 
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F.W.  BALTES 
&  COMPANY 

First  &  Oak  Streets,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

sprinters 

Stationery 

Catalogs 

Booklets 

Publicity  Work 


For  thirty  years  we  have  been  the  leading  Printers  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  have  not  only  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  country,  but  have  established 
standards  for  good  work  and  business  service  that  have  been 
adopted  from  Coast  to  Coast.  C.We  invite  your  inquiries. 

DEPENDABLE  IN   PRICE  AND  QUALITY 


1 


The  Great  Many -Purpose 
Irrigation  Machine 

It  will  cut  your  drainage  ditches; 

Stir  your  soil;    Level  your  land; 

Cut  laterals;    Cut  your  sage-brush; 
Throw  up  dikes  and  grade  roads; 

Pick  up  dirt — carry  it— and  drop  it 
where  you  want  it. 


20th  Century  Grader 


The  Original  One-Man  Machine 

The  20th  Century  weighs  but  600  pounds.  One  man 
with  two  or  four  horses  operates  it.  Turns  in  10-foot 
circle.  Does  twice  the  work  of  the  big,  heavy  grader  with 
four  horses  with  half  the  effort. 

Mr.  Fruit  Grower — you  can't  expect  big  returns  from 
your  work  if  you  don't  use  the  right  tools.    If  you 
did  not  do  as  well  last  year  as  you  expected,  this 
is  probably  the  reason — you  did  not  use  the  right 
tools.    If  one  of  your  machines  will  do  the  work 
of  several  expen- 
sive ones  it  means 
bigger    profits  at 
the  end  of  theyear. 

You  shouldn't  be 
without  a  20th  Cent- 
ury Grader  on  your  A 
place  for  it  has  a  at 
score  of  uses.  SB 

Let  us  tell  you  A-~r 
what  otliiTssay  of  it.  ,  ~-"T~i" 

Send  postal  for  de-  4 
tailed     information      *  s  "  'Jg 

about  these  wonder-  '1?v 
ful  machines. 

THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  542  Hunter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Spray  Your  Fruit  for  Codling  Moth  with 

Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  IS  THE  BEST 

We  are  now  ready  to  demonstrate  the  correct- 
ness of  our  statement  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

We  give  you  the  following  names  and  addresses 
of  the  winners  of  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  prize  of 
$1,000  for  the  best  car  of  apples  shown  at  the 
National  Apple  Show,  Spokane,  Washington : 

1908 —  M.  Horan,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

1909 —  Tronson  &  Guthrie,  Eagle  Point,  Oregon. 

1910 —  C.  H.  Sproat,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
All  sprayed  with  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  material  was  used  at  three 

different  points,  and  during  three  different  seasons. 
Does  this  not  demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction  the 
superiority  of  Grasselli  Arsenate  of  Lead,  both  as 
to  locality  and  climate  in  which  it  may  be  used? 

If  so,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  yourself  the 
question,  "What  Arsenate  of  Lead  shall  I  use  this 
season?"   You  will  order  Grasselli  Brand. 

Do  not  buy  Arsenate  of  Lead  on  arsenic  contents 
alone.  Bear  in  mind  when  buying  this  spray  that 
lead  should  be  given  equal  consideration  with 
arsenic,  because  it  increases  the  adhesive  properties 
and  reduces  to  a  minimum  foliage  injury. 

DISTRIBUTERS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST: 

Inland  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Washington 
Hardie  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 
Samuel  Loney  &  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Missoula  Drug  Co.,  Missoula,  Montana 
Western  Hardware  &  Implement  Co.,  Lewiston,  Idaho 
Salem  Fruit  Union,  Salem,  Oregon 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
C.  J.  Sinsel,  Boise,  Idaho 
Yakima  County  Horticulturists'  Union,  North  Yakima, 
Washington 

Darrow  Bros.  Seed  &  Supply  Co.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Ass'n,  Medford,  Oregon 
And  in  all  consuming  districts. 
WRITE  THE  ABOVE,  OR 

H.  N.  LYON,  Northwestern  Representative 

505  Concord  Building,  Portland,  Oregon, 
for  name  of  nearest  distributor 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Established  7830 

Main  Office,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  172  and  174  East  Fifth  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  2235  Union  Court 

New  York  City  60  Wall  Street 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  112  Ferry  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  Godchaux  Building 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Pearl  and  Eggleston  Streets 

Birmingham,  Alabama  825  Woodward  Building 

Detroit,  Michigan.....  Atwater  and  Randolph  Streets 
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Western  Pacific  Railway 

The  New  Transcontinental  Highway 

Reaches  a  rich  agricultural  territory 
hitherto  without  a  railroad 

Opens  new  markets  to  the  merchant 
and  orchardist  and  a  virgin  field  to  the 
land-seeker 

A  one  per  cent,  maximum  grade,  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  millions,  makes  possible  the  fastest  freight 
service  ever  given  to  California  shippers 

Daily  through  merchandise  cars  for 
package  freight 

From  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 

For  all  points  in  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California 

For  rates  and  routing  instructions,  etc., 
write  H.  M.  Adams,  F.  T.  M., 
Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 

The  New  Transcontinental  Highway 

Western  Pacific  Railway 


NIAGARA  BRAND 


v  L  0 

R  ■k^JV  E 

LIME-SULPHUR  SPRAY 


NIAGARA  AND  TRIANGLE  BRANDS 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

BEST  to  use  with  Niagara  Lime-Sulphur  Solu- 
tion, as  attested  by  growers  of  perfect  fruit.  Our 
present  LIMITED  supply  is  going  fast.  Can 
make  immediate  shipments.  First  orders  will 
take  precedence.    ORDER  NOW. 

HOOD  RIVER  SPRAY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  74A        Hood  River,  Oregon 


Every  Deming  Sprayer  Gets 
a  Hard  Test  in  Our  Factory 

We  know,  just  as  you  do,  that  you  can't  afford  to  take  any 
chances  when  you  commence  to  spray  your  trees.  The  loss  of 
a  day,  or  even  a  few  hours,  when  conditions  are  just  right,  may 
mean  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars'  loss  to  you,  and  such 
delay  might  occur  at  any  time — often  does,  in  fact  — when  an 
ordinary  spray  pump  is  used.  That's  why,  every  time  we  finish  a 

Deming  Spray  Pump 

we  give  it  a  hard  test  to  see  what  it's  going 
to  do.  We  first  try  out  each  part  separately; 
then  we  give  cylinders,  plumgers,  etc. ,  a  test 
under  heavier  pressure  than  they  will  ever  get 
in  actual  use.    Before  the  machine 
leaves  us,  we  know  that  it  will 
endure  a  lot  more  hard  handling 
than  you're  likely  to  give  it. 

If  such  careful  methods 
appeal  to  you,  we'd  like  to 
send  Catalogue  and  quote 
prices. 

Order  from  your  local  dealer 
or  from  us  if  he  doesn't  handle. 
Always  insist  on  the  DEMING. 

First  prizes  were  awarded 
Deming  "Century"  Barrel 
Spray  Pump,  and  Deming 
"Bordeaux"  and  "Simplex" 
Nozzles,  at  National  Horti- 
cultural Congress,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  November  10  to 


19,  1910. 


CRANE  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  San  Francisco 
THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  870  Depot  Street,  Selem.Ohio 
Hand  and  Power  Pumps  for  All  Uses 


y/E  MAKE 

CUTS 

Ihat  print 


HICKS  -  CHATTEN 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

607  BLAKE-MCFALL  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Okanogan  Irrigation  and 
Improvement  Co. 


Capital  Stock,  $500,000 


Project  ,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  justly  famous  fruit  belt  of  Okanogan 
County,  Washington. 

Over  15,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  below  the  high  line  ditches  of  this 
Company. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  now  under  contract,  and  as  much  more 
available  for  irrigation. 

Two  thousand  square  miles  of  watershed  on  mountain  streams  furnish 
an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Reservoirs  with  storage  capacity  for  twice  as  much  water  as  needed  for 
reserve  supply  in  seasons  of  possible  drouth. 

Work  on  ditches  started  April  I.  Sixty-three  teams  and  men  with  most 
modern  equipment  now  digging  more  than  two  miles  of  ditch  each  week. 
Company  expects  to  have  water  in  main  canal  before  November  i,  191 1. 


No  Better  Fruit  Land 
in  the 
State  of  Washington 

A  small  block  of  stock 
for  sale  at  $100  per 
share.  Details  of  plan 
to  furnish  choice  fruit 
land  with  perpetual 
water  right  for  less 
than  $100  per  acre  will 
be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Spokane 
office  of  the  Company, 
518  Paulsen  Building. 


RABBIT 
TREE 
GUARD 


Anchor 
Clamp 

It  never  slips 
after  closing 


These  guards  are 
made  of  No.  8  gal- 
vanized wire.  Stay 
wires  2  inches  apart 
and  18  long.  Cost 
25c  each.  Larger  sizes  to  order. 
Guard  will  fit  any  tree  up  to  10 
inches  in  diameter.  To  hold  the 
guard  in  position,  press  the  stay 
wire  6  inches  into  the  ground. 


^^(^J-JOJ^    FENCE    *S  kuu*  nP  complete,  on  the  ground,  of  coil 

spring  wire.  Draw  in  one  wire  at  a  time  and 
as  many  as  required;  after  which  bind  on  the  stays  of  No.  8  wire  with  the  Anchor 
Clamp.    We  loan  or  sell  the  tools. 

Anchor  Fence  Manufacturing  and  Construction  Works 

37  Union  Avenue,  corner  East  Pine  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 

The  Largest  Irrigated  Orchard  Project  in  the  Northwest 

Arcadia  is  located  twenty-two  miles  from  Spokane.  Our  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  entirely  free  from  gravel, 
rock  and  alkali.    Gravity  irrigation,  excellent  transportation,  ideal  climate,  no  dust  or  sand  storms. 

OUR  PLAN :  We  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate,  spray,  prune  and  care  for  the  orchard  for  four  years. 
Water  free.  Real  estate  taxes  paid  for  five  years.  Over  4,000  acres  is  now  planted  to  winter  apples.  You 
may  remain  at  your  present  occupation  while  your  orchard  is  brought  to  bearing,  or,  if  desired,  move  onto 
the  land  at  once. 

TERMS:  $125.00  first  payment  secures  five  acres;  $250.00  first  payment  secures  ten  acres;  balance 
monthly.    Eight  years  in  which  to  pay  for  your  orchard.       Write  for  literature. 

ARCADIA  ORCHARDS  COMPANY,  Spokane,  Washington 
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"Ortho  40"  Zinc  Arsenite 

We  are  the  originators  of  this  arsenical  as  an  insecticide,  and  consider  that  it  meets  a  long  felt  want  for 
a  strong  poison  which  is  reasonably  safe  to  use  on  foliage.  "Ortho  40"  Zinc  Arsenite  contains  over  40  per 
cent  of  arsenious  oxide,  equivalent  to  46  to  50  per  cent  of  arsenic  oxide  in  the  form  of  arsenate  of  lead.  It 
is  thus  seen  to  be  a  close  rival  of  paris  green  with  regard  to  arsenic  content.  It  is  a  light,  fluffy  powder, 
readily  goes  into  suspension  in  water,  and  requires  little  or  no  agitation,  and  affords  a  very  fine  covering 
for  the  apple  against  insects.  On  apples  it  has  been  sprayed  as  heavily  as  whitewash  without  the  least 
bit  of  injury.  With  the  use  of  this  material  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  stung  apples.  This  advantage  alone 
will  raise  the  average  grade  of  apples  in  the  Northwest  at  least  10  per  cent.  There  is  no  danger  of 
arsenical  injury  of  the  soil  with  this  material.  The  equivalent  of  12  cents'  worth  of  poisoning  in  arsenate 
of  lead  can  be  purchased  in  this  material  for  five  cents,  or  almost  a  third  of  the  present  price  of  arsenate 
of  lead. 

If  you  want  a  material  which  will  control  codling  worms  to  greater  perfection  than 
you  have  ever  had  them  controlled  before,  which  will  produce  no  injury  in  the  dry  interior 
valleys  of  this  Coast,  and  for  a  price  of  about  one-third  of  what  you  are  at  present  paying 
for  arsenate  of  lead,  THIS  IS  THE  MATERIAL  FOR  YOU. 

Try  ten  pounds  of  it,  which  will  cost  you,  express  prepaid,  $2.50,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
results,  upon  receipt  of  such  information  we  will  return  your  money.  "Ortho  40"  Zinc  Arsenite  is  guar- 
anteed under  the  United  States  Insecticide  Law  of  1910  to  contain  approximately  40  per  cent  of  arsenious 
oxide.    Write  us. 

California  Spray-Chemical  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Chemical  Sprays:  Factory,  Watsonville,  California 
Distributors  in  all  the  Principal  Fruit  Growing  Sections  of  the  West 


Ogburn's  Fruit  Gathering  Vessels 


THIS  VESSEL  IS  INDORSED  BY  HORTICULTURAL 
COLLEGES,  FRUIT  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  GROWERS. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  THEM. 
EACH  ONE  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  IN 
SAVING  YOUR  CROP. 

1911  Vessels  equipped  with  non-shrinkable  canvas  bottoms, 
improved  fastenings  and  shoulder  strap  complete. 

Saves  money  by  preventing  bruising  fruit  in  handling 
from  tree  to  box.  Saves  time  by  being  quick  to  operate 
and  leaving  both  hands  free  to  gather  with.  Money  saved 
is  money  made. 

Especially  designed  for  apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges, 
lemons  and  tomatoes. 

Can  be  used  to  great,  advantage  in  gathering  cherries, 
plums,  prunes  and  grapes.  In  handling  small  fruits,  place 
a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  in  the  bottom.  The  canvas  bottom 
slides  underneath  the  paper  and  delivers  the  fruit  on  your 
packing  table  without  the  slightest  injury. 

This  Vessel  is  an  oblong  metal  pail,  black  japanned,  larger 
at  the  bottom  than  top,  equipped  with  canvas  bottom  which 
slides  from  underneath  the  fruit,  simply  laying  it  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  or  where  desired,  without  disturbing  the 
fruit,  the  bell-shaped  pail  lifting  off  without  injuring  the  fruit 
in  any  way. 

THE  VESSEL  HOLDS  ONE-HALF  BUSHEL  OR  HALF 
BOX  OF  APPLES,  AND  IN  EMPTYING  THE  SECOND 
TIME  THE  CANVAS  BOTTOM  EASES  THE  FRUIT  IN 
THE  VESSEL  ON  THAT  IN  THE  BOX  WIHOUT  BRUIS- 
ING OR  SCRATCHING,  WHICH  IS  PRACTICALLY 
IMPOSSIBLE  WITH  THE  WOOD  OR  METAL  BOT- 
TOM PAIL. 

If  your  hardware  dealer  or  association  haven't  this  Vessel 
in  stock  order  direct  from  factory. 

Trade  price  list  furnished  merchants  and  agents  by  Wheel- 
ing Corrugating  Company,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  upon 
application. 

Address  all  orders  to  factory. 

All  goods  shipped  direct  from  factory. 

Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
For  T.  H.  OGBURN,  Patentee 
WENATCHEE,  WASHINGTON 
Took  first  prize  and  gold  medal  at  National  Apple  Show, 
Spokane,  Washington,  November  14  to  19,  1910. 


THE  LATEST  INVENTION 


The 
New 
Way 

None 
Bruised 


NEW  WAY— 


(SPECIAL  ORDER  BLANK) 


CUT  OUT  ALONG  DOTTED  LINES 
 ,  1911 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY   

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Gentlemen:    Please  ship  me  the  following  order: 

 Ogburn  Fruit  Gathering  Vessels  at  $1.50  each,  FREIGHT  PAID. 

 Ogburn  Fruit  Gathering  Vessels  at  $1.75  each,  EXPRESS  PREPAID. 

 Extra  non-shinkable  canvas  bottoms  with  fastenings,  75  cents  per  set,  by  prepaid 

freight  or  express. 

NO  FREIGHT  ORDER  RECEIVED  FOR  LESS  THAN  ONE  DOZEN  VESSELS 
Enclosed  please  find  check,  draft  or  money  order  for  $   to  cover  above  order. 

,t,  ..  .  Name  

Write  Name  and 

Address  Clearly  P.  O  

State  ;  

Freight  or  Express  point  

Neither  manufacturer  nor  patentee  are  liable  for  goods  after  delivery  to  railway  or 
express  company. 
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Hood  River  City  Investments 

ioox  ioo  On  Oak  Street,  with  good  buildings,  rental  income  $i  10  per  month,  only 
$16,000.    Liberal  terms. 

100x200  On  Cascade  Avenue,  consisting  of  four  good  lots  and  frame  house.  This  will 
double  in  value  within  two  years.    $7,000.    Good  terms. 

Combination  Orchard  and  Hay  Ranch — 175  acres.  20  acres  in  orchard  from  two  to 
fourteen  years  old,  70  acres  in  hay  produced  100  tons  in  1910,  balance  of  land  uncleared. 
Large  house  and  barns,  50  inches  irrigating  water,  all  haymaking  machinery,  near  stores 
and  school.     $35,000.    Very  liberal  terms.    Big  money  to  be  made  on  this  property. 

/NOW  IS  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  BUY  A  HOME\ 
OR  BUSINESS  PROPERTY  IN  HOOD  RIVER 

\THERE  IS  SURE  TO  BE  A  BIG  ADVANCE  IN  PRICES/ 

SEE  OUR  LIST  OF  ORCHARDS 

J.  H.  HEILBRONNER  &  CO. 

THE  RELIABLE  DEALERS 

HEILBRONNER  BUILDING  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Mosier  View  Orchards 

The  Cream  of  the  Famous  Hood  River-Mosier  Apple  District 

Five  miles  southeast  of  Mosier,  overlooking  the  Columbia  River. 

2,400  acres,  in  five,  ten  and  twenty-acre  orchards,  which  in  LOCATION,  SOIL,  CLIMATE, 
ALTITUDE,  AIR  and  WATER  DRAINAGE,  form  a  combination  of  excellence,  from  the  apple 
grower's  standpoint,  NOT  EXCELLED  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  town  of  Ortley,  located  on  the  property,  can  be  reached  by  drives  and  boulevards  from  every 
orchard. 

SOLD  AT  A  LOW  PRICE  and  paid  for  in  SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS,  covering  a 
period  of  five  years. 

THE  HOOD  RIVER  ORCHARD  LAND  COMPANY  (capital  $500,000)  developes  the  prop- 
erty for  resident  or  non-resident  investors  for  a  period  of  five  years,  bringing  it  into  bearing  in  the 
HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  STATE  OF  HORTICULTURAL  PERFECTION. 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  for  the  professional 
or  salaried  man  to  secure  a  great  money-producing  commercial  apple  orchard  for  a  small  sum  down 
and  small  monthly  payments. - 

WRITE  FOR  A  FREE  BOOKLET 

Hood  River  Orchard  Land  Company 

906-907-908-909  Yeon  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
DEVLIN  &  FIREBAUGH,  SALES  AGENTS 
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A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING 


THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  SMALL  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

BY  W.  H.  WICKS,  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  MOSCOW,  IDAHO 


HALF  an  acre  of  the  horticul- 
tural grounds  of  this  station  was 
selected  by  Professor  J.  R.  Shinn 
in  the  spring  of  1908  for  use  as  a  vege- 
table garden.  This  area  was  maintained 
for  such  a  purpose  for  two  years.  The 
object  of  this  work  was  to  secure  definite 
data  on  methods  of  culture,  yield,  cost 
of  production  and  the  advisability  of 
maintaining  such  a  garden  on  the  farms 
of  Idaho.  This  garden  was  planned  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  variety  and 
continuous  supply  of  vegetables  as  may 
be  readily  grown  in  the  home  garden, 
and  which  are  very  frequently  not  grown 
on  account  of  the  supposed  expense  and 
time  required  in  their  production. 

The  garden  was  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  rectangle  with  rows  running  length- 
wise in  order  to  admit  horse  cultivation 
and  to  reduce  the  expense  of  labor  to  the 
minimum.  The  ground  was  worked  as 
early  as  advisable  in  the  spring  and  put 
in  shape  for  seeding  and  planting  by  the 
most  approved  method  of  this  region. 
No  fertilizer  was  applied  during  the  two 
years  of  the  experiment. 

This  garden  was  located  on  the  south- 
western slope  of  one  of  the  hills  which 
comprise  the  station  gardens,  and  is 
typical  of  the  average  farm  and  garden 
land  in  this  region.  It  is  but  a  short 
distance  to  the  market  center  of  Moscow, 
so  practically  all  the  produce  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  general  market  or  retailed 
to  parties  coming  to  the  garden.  This 
area  is  so  situated  that  it  admits  the 
earliest  possible  cultivation  in  spring.  It 
is  free  from  all  fall  frosts  until  late  in 
September. 

The  more  desirable  locations  for  vege- 
table gardens  are  to  be  found  on  the 
warm  slopes  of  the  rolling  hills  which 
comprise  this  country.  These  aspects  are 
to  the  east,  the  south  and  southwest.  In 
locating  the  garden  care  was  taken  to 
secure  the  best  possible  air  and  soil 
drainage,  freedom  from  frost  and  aver- 
age soil. 

While  all  vegetables  are  not  adapted 
to  the  same  kind  of  soil  for  their  best 
production,  the  dark,  rich,  friable  soil 
that  is  found  in  the  Palouse  region 
will  grow  satisfactorily  those  vegetables 
which  are  adapted  for  culture  in  a  fruit 
grower's  garden.  The  soil  of  this  gar- 
den is  friable,  deep  and  retains  moisture 
well  when  proper  surface  tillage  is  given. 
It  washes  considerably  and  puddles 
readily  during  severe  rain  storms.  Its 
texture  is  exceptionally  good  and  root 
crops  have  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  to 
the  greatest  possible  depth.  Irrigation  is 
not  necessary.    No  alkali  is  present  to 
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interfere  with  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
Due  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  soil,  its 
management  is  comparatively  easy.  The 
cost  of  cultivation  in  this  garden  will 
probably  be  less  than  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  heavier  soils  containing  a  large 


PROFESSOR  W.  H.  WICKS 
New  Associate  Editor  of  "Better  Fruit" 
Professor  of  Horticulture  Idaho  Experiment  Station 
Moscow,  Idaho 


percentage  of  clay,  or  those  that  are 
under  irrigation. 

This  area  was  plowed,  harrowed  and 
made  ready  for  planting  by  dragging 
with  a  common  planker.  This  is  usually 
all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  soil  of 
this  region  in  first  class  shape  for  gar- 
dening. Future  cultivation  is  easily 
accomplished  and  not  expensive.  A  dust 
mulch  is  easily  secured  after  rains,  and 
this  kind  of  mulch  is  effective  in  check- 
ing evaporation  from  the  soil. 

In  1908  the  garden  was  made  ready  for 
planting  by  plowing  April  7,  harrowing 
and  leveling  April  8.  The  soil  worked 
well  at  this  date.  Planting  of  various 
vegetables  was  done  as  early  as  advisable. 
All  perennials  were  planted  on  one  side 
of  the  garden,  so  they  could  remain  for 
several  years  without  interfering  with 
the  growing  of  annual  plants.  The  plan 
of  planting  (see  Figure  1),  and  vegetables 
used,  with  space  allotted  to  each  kind  is 
given  as  follows: 

Row  1,  Conover's  Colossal  asparagus,  one-half 
row;  rhubarb,  one-fourth  row  Wyatt's  Victoria, 
one-fourth  row  St.  Martin's.  Row  2,  Hollow  crown 
parsnips,  one-third  row;  Emerald  parsley,  one-third 
row;  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth  salsify,  one-third 
row.  Row  3,  Prizetaker  onions,  one-half  row;  Large 
Rouen  leek,  one-fourth  row;  Australian  Brown 
onion,  one-fourth  row.  Row  4,  Golden  Self-Blanch- 
ing celery,  one-half  row;  onions,  one-half  row. 
Row  5,  Onion  sets,  one-fourth  row;  Deacon  lettuce, 
one-fourth  row;  Long  Standing  spinach,  one-half 
row.  Row  6,  Early  potatoes,  one  row;  radishes, 
one-fourth  row  each  of  French  Breakfast,  Celestial, 
Scarlet  Turnip,  New  White  Icicle.  Row  7,  Peas, 
Nott's  Excelsior.  Row  8,  Crosby's  Egyptian  beets, 
one-fourth  row;  Blood  Red  beets,  one-fourth  row; 
Golden  Ball  carrots,  one-half  row.  Row  9,  Late 
potatoes.  Row  10,  Grand  Rapids  lettuce,  one-fourth 
row;  Giant  Fringed  endive,  one-half  row;  Improved 
Guernsey  parsnips,  one-fourth  row.  Row  11,  Early 
York  cabbage,  one-fourth  row;  Best  Early  cauli- 
flower, one-fourth  row;  Fordhook  Bush  Lima  beans, 
one-fourth  row;  Burpee  Improved  Bush  Lima  beans, 
one-fourth  row.  Row  12,  Prosperity  peas,  one-third 
row;  Horsford  Early  Market,  one-third  row;  Tele- 
phone peas,  one-third  row.  Row  13,  Extra  Early 
Refugee  beans.  Row  14.  Bismark  Black  Wax  Pro- 
lific, one-half  row;  Dwarf  Horticultural  beans,  one- 
half  row.  Row  15,  American  Drumhead  Savoy  cab- 
bage, one-half  row;  Tall  Green  Curled  Scotch  kale, 
one-half  row.  Row  16,  Burpee's  Danish  Prize  brus- 
sels  sprouts,  one-fourth  row;  Tabasco  peppers,  six- 
teen hills;  Sweet  Upright  peppers,  twenty  hills; 
Early  Freedom  tomatoes,  one-half  row.  Row  17, 
Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  one-half  row;  Cory 
early  sweet  corn,  one-half  row.  Row  18,  Early 
Long  Purple  egg  plant,  one-half  row;  Sparks 
Earliana  tomatoes,  one-half  row.  Rows  19  to  24, 
Burpee's  Extra  Early  White  Spine  cucumber, 
twelve  hills;  Early  White  Bush  summer  squash, 
ten  hills;  Hubbard  squash,  twelve  hills;  Small 
Sugar  pumpkin,  twelve  hills;  Cole's  Early  water- 
melon, twenty-four  hills;  Fordhook  muskmelon, 
twenty-six  hills.  Rows  were  three  feet  apart, 
excepting  the  vine  crops,  which  were  six  feet  apart. 

All  seeds  were  purchased  from  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  The  catalogue  prices  of 
1908  were  paid.  No  seed  was  saved  for 
sowing  in  1909.  The  cost  of  seed  used 
in  1909  is  listed  in  the  expense  account 
for  that  year.  It  is  seldom  wise  for  the 
fruit  grower  to  grow  his  own  seed. 
While  seed  growing  is  attracting  much 
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PLAN  OF  A  FRUIT  GROWER'S  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 


attention  in  this  state,  the  busy  fruit 
grower  has  not  the  time  or  space  to 
grow  seed  in  a  garden  like  one  under 
discussion.  Careful  judgment  should  be 
exercised  in  choosing  garden  seed.  Good 
seeds  must  be  true  to  name,  viable,  pure 
and  be  of  the  greatest  possible  longevity. 
Buy  the  best  seeds  that  a  reliable  seeds- 
man has  to  offer.  Endeavor  to  secure 
the  superior  and  improved  strains  at  all 
times,  for  in  this  way  only  can  unde- 
sirable seeds  be  avoided.  Buying  cheap 
seed  is  poor  economy.  Seeds  should  be 
ordered  in  ample  time  before  planting  to 
secure  a  good  choice  and  receive  them 
in  due  time. 

In  making  a  hotbed  the  gardener 
should  be  governed  by  (1)  climate,  (2) 
location,  (3)  kind  of  material  used,  (4) 
requirement  of  plants  grown,  (5)  time 
the  bed  is  made.  A  hotbed  has  artificial 
bottom  heat,  while  a  cold  frame  has  not. 
This  heat  may  be  supplied  in  a  number 
of  ways,  but  the  man  on  a  farm  will  find 
stable  manure  from  the  horse  stable  the 
most  satisfactory  material  for  heating. 
A  common  type  of  hotbed  frame  is 
shown  in  Figure  10.  It  is  six  feet  wide, 
twelve  feet  long,  with  twelve  and  six- 
inch  sides  respectively.  The  depth  of 
the  frame  varies  according  to  the  plants 
to  be  grown.  Two  by  three-inch  cross 
bars  are  placed  at  intervals  to  support 
sash  and  give  the  frame  firmness.  If 
frames  are  to  be  used  each  year  it  is 
advisable  to  make  them  of  good  two-inch 
material  with  bolted  parts,  so  they  can 
be  readily  taken  apart  and  stored  until 


needed.  Standard  hotbed  sash  are  made 
three  feet  by  six  feet.  Thus  a  twelve- 
foot  frame  requires  four  sash. 

The  manure  used  should  be  made  uni- 
form in  composition  by  forking  it  over 
several  times  before  placing  in  the  pit. 
Hotbeds  which  are  intended  to  last  for 
two  months  should  have  from  two  to 
three  feet  of  manure.  The  longer  the 
heat  is  required  the  more  manure  should 
the  bed  contain.  A  layer  of  coarse  mate- 
rial is  first  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 


pit  to  keep  the  manure  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  When  fer- 
mentation has  developed  sufficiently  in 
the  manure  place  it  in  the  pit,  tramping 
it  firmly.  A  layer  of  leaf  mold  or  some 
coarse  material  is  then  placed  on  top  of 
the  manure.  Soil  is  then  placed  to  a 
depth  according  to  the  requirement  of 
plants  to  be  grown.  An  average  depth 
of  soil  is  six  inches.  The  temperature 
will  rise  quite  high  at  first.  Planting 
should  not  be  done  until  it  has  fallen 
below  90  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  directly  in  the  soil 
or  in  small  shallow  boxes,  commonly 
called  "flats."  The  method  of  sowing  the 
seed  depends  upon  the  operator  and  kind 
of  seed.  The  frame  will  need  ventilation 
on  bright  sunny  days.  The  grower 
should  watch  the  frame  each  day,  for  it 
should  be  handled  as  local  conditions 
require.  Ventilation  can  easily  be  given 
by  raising  the  sash  a  few  inches.  If  pos- 
sible avoid  dull,  cold  days  for  watering 
the  plants.  Lower  the  sash  in  time  to 
retain  ample  heat  throughout  the  night. 
Endeavor  to  maintain  growing  conditions 
in  a  hotbed  at  all  times.  This  will 
require  close  attention  to  ventilation  and 
watering.  When  plants  are  stunted  in  a 
hotbed  the  best  results  from  them  in  the 
garden  cannot  be  expected.  In  brief,  the 
points  to  consider  in  management  of  a 
hotbed  are:  (1)  Maintaining  proper 
heat,  (2)  ventilating,  (3)  watering,  (4) 
hardening  off,  (5)  transplanting. 

Beginners  are  apt  to  start  their  plants 
too  early  in  the  season.    Plants  should 
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Photo  by  C.  C.  Vincent 

Figure  1— ONE-HORSE  PLANKER 


be  stocky,  strong  and  vigorous  when 
they  leave  the  frame.  If  plants  are 
poorly  grown  or  growth  retarded  very 
little  is  gained  by  the  use  of  a  frame. 

Succession  cropping  was  carefully  prac- 
ticed both  years  in  this  garden.  As  soon 
as  one  crop  was  gathered  another  crop 
was  immediately  planted.  By  judicious 
management  three  crops  can  be  taken 
from  the  same  ground  in  one  season. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize 
the  space  in  the  garden  at  all  times.  By 
knowing  the  habits  of  the  plants  used 
plantings  can  be  made  which  will  give 
the  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  on  the 
minimum  amount  of  space. 

Cultivation  was  begun  as  soon  as  the 
rows  became  well  marked.  It  was  con- 
tinued at  frequent  intervals  throughout 
the  season.  Frequent  cultivations  are 
necessary  to  destroy  weeds  and  main- 
tain moisture.  It  aids  materially  in  lib- 
erating plant  food  by  breaking  the  soil 
in  small  particles.  A  crust  should  not 
be  allowed  to  form  on  the  soil  in  the 
garden.  It  is  assumed  that  a  fruit  grower 
would  do  the  cultivation  at  odd  times, 
which  would  not  interefere  with  the  reg- 
ular work. 


Seeds  used  in  the  garden  for  1908,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $5.55,  were  as  follows: 

Asparagus,  one  ounce  Conover's  Colossal;  beans, 
one  quart  Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  one  quart  Burpee's 
Improved  Bush  Lima,  two  quarts  Extra  Early 
Refugee,  one  quart  Bismark  Black  Wax  Prolific, 
one  quart  Dwarf  Horticultural;  beets,  one  ounce 
Crosby's  Egyptian,  one  ounce  Blood  Red;  cabbage, 
one  packet  Early  York,  one  packet  American  Drum- 
head Savoy;  carrots,  one  ounce  Golden  Ball;  cauli- 
flower, one  packet  Best  Early;  celery,  one  packet 
Golden  Self-Blanching;  corn,  one  packet  Early 
Cory,  one  packet  Golden  Bantam;  cucumber,  one 
packet  Burpee's  Extra  Early  White  Spine;  egg 
plant,  one  packet  Early  Long  Purple;  endive,  one 
packet  Giant  Fringed;  kale,  one  packet  Tall  Green 
Curled  Scotch;  leek,  one  packet  Large  Rouen;  let- 
tuce, one  packet  Deacon,  one  packet  Grand  Rapids; 
muskmelon,  one  packet  Fordhook;  watermelon,  one 
packet  Cole's  Early;  onion,  one  packet  Prizetaker, 
one  packet  Australian  Brown,  two  quarts  sets; 
parsnips,  one  packet  Hollow  Crown,  one  packet 
Improved  Guernsey;  parsley,  one  packet  Emerald; 
peas,  one  quart  Prosperity,  one  quart  Nott's  Excel- 
sior, one  quart  Horsford's  Early  Market,  one  quart 
Telephone;  peppers,  one  packet  Tabasco,  one  packet 
Sweet  Upright;  potatoes,  one-half  bushel;  pumpkin, 
one  packet  Small  Sugar;  radishes,  one  packet 
French  Breakfast,  one  packet  Celestial,  one  packet 
Scarlet  Turnip,  one  packet  New  Icicle;  rhubarb, 
Wyatt's  Victoria,  St.  Martins;  salsify,  one  packet 
Sandwich  Island  Mammoth;  brussels  sprouts,  one 
packet  Burpee's  Danish  Prize;  squash,  one  packet 
Early  White  Bush  Summer,  one  packet  Hubbard; 
spinach,  one  ounce  Long  Standing;  tomato,  one 
packet  Spark's  Earliana,  one  packet  Early  Free- 
dom; turnip,  one  packet  Scarlet,  one  packet  New 
Icicle. 

A  summary  of  the  labor  account  of  the 
garden  in  1908  gave  the  following:  Team 


work,  plowing,  harrowing  and  leveling, 
five  hours;  work  with  one  horse,  culti- 
vating, four  and  one-half  hours;  hand 
work,  planting,  cultivating,  spraying, 
thinning  and  weeding,  fifty-five  and  one- 
half  hours;  a  total  of  sixty-five  hours 
of  labor. 

A  carefully  kept  record  showed  the 
production  and  market  value  of  each 
variety  of  vegetable  grown  during  the 
season  to  be: 

Celery,  Golden  Self  Blanching,  213  bunches .  $11.54 


Cabbage,   Early  York  and  American  Drum- 
head Savoy,  18  heads   1.75 

Scotch  kale.  Tall  Green  Curled,  fair  supply. 
Peppers,    Tabasco    and    Sweet    Upright,  95 

specimens    1.20 

Tomatoes,  Earliana,  142  pounds   .3.55 

Cucumbers,    Burpee's    Extra    Early  White 

Spine,  127  slicing  and  100  pickling   3.08 

Squash,  Summer  and  Hubbard,  47  specimens  2.04 

Pumpkin,  Small  Sugar,  110  specimens   6.60 

Watermelon,  Cole's  Early,  2  specimens  50 

Muskmelons,  Fordhook,  6  dozen   2.10 

Egg  plant,  Early  Long  Purple,  2  dozen  60 

Cauliflower,  Best  Early,  11  heads   1.10 

Salsify,  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth,  25  dozen  2.50 
Onions  (from  sets),  Prizetaker  and  Austra- 
lian Brown,  20^,  dozen   1.03 

Lettuce,  Deacon  and  Grand  Rapids,  343  heads  5.76 

Spinach,  Long  Standing,  129  heads  50 

Potatoes,  early  and  late,  475  pounds   3.63 

Radish,  French  Breakfast,  Celestial  and  Scar- 
let Turnip,  34^4  dozen   10.13 

Carrot,  Golden  Ball,  64  dozen   3.20 

Beet,  Crosby's  Egyptian  and  Blood  Red,  6'A 

dozen   65 

Peas,  Horsford's  Early  Market,  Nott's  Excel- 
sior and  Prosperity,  136  pounds   6.80 

Parsnips,     Hollow     Crown     and  Improved 

Guernsey,  good  supply,  record  lost. 
Parsley,  Emerald,  fair  supply. 

Leeks,  Rouen,  12J4  dozen  63 

Endive,  Giant  Fringe,  145  heads   7.25 

Sweet  corn,  Golden  Bantam  and  Cory  Early, 

88  ears  24 

Beans,  Extra  Early  Refugee  and  Dwarf  Hor- 
ticultural, 43  pounds    5.61 


Total  value  of  produce  raised  $82.19 

To  team  work,  plowing,  harrowing  and  level- 
ing, 5  hours  at  $4  per  day  $  2.00 

To  work  with  one  horse,  i1/*  hours  at  $2.50 

per  day    1.18 

To  hand  labor,  55*4  hours,  at  $2  per  day   11.10 

To  insecticides   :   1.00 

To  garden  seeds   5.55 

To  raising  plants    4.00 


Total  expense   $25.78 


Total  net  profit  $57.41 

In  1909  the  varieties  of  vegetables 
planted,  with  the  space  allotted  to  each, 


was  as  follows: 

Row  1,  Asparagus,  one-half  row;  rhubarb,  one- 
half  row.  Row  2,  Late  potatoes,  one-half  row; 
strawberries.  Row  3,  Late  potatoes,  one-half  row; 
Clark  Seedling  strawberries.  Row  4,  Late  potatoes, 
one-half  row;  Marshall  and  Senator  Dunlap  straw- 
berries. Row  5,  Late  cabbage.  Row  6,  Golden 
Bantam  sweet  corn.     Row  7,  Burpee's  Fordhook 
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muskmelons,  one-fourth  row;  Burpee's  Early  White 
Spine  cucumber,  one-fourth  row;  Summer  squash, 
one-fourth  row;  Hubbard  squash,  one-fourth  row. 
Row  8,  Early  White  squash,  one-half  row;  Small 
Sugar  pumpkin,  one-half  row.  Row  9,  Golden  Ban- 
tam sweet  corn,  three-fourths  row;  Dwarf  Lima 
beans,  one-fourth  row.  Row  10,  Spark's  Earliana 
tomato,  one-half  row;  Chalk's  Early  Jewel  tomato, 
one-half  row.  Row  11,  Early  York  cabbage,  one- 
fourth  row;  Burpee's  Dry  Weather  cauliflower,  one- 
half  row;  Surehead  cabbage,  one-fourth  row.  Row 
12,  Late  potatoes.  Row  13,  Improved  Refugee 
beans,  one-half  row;  Extra  Early  Red  Valentine 
beans,  one-half  row.  Row  14,  Burpee's  Stringless 
Greenpod  beans,  one-half  row;  Dwarf  Horticultural 
beans,  one-half  row.  Row  15,  Prosperity  peas,  one- 
third  row;  Improved  Senator  peas,  one-third  row; 
Mammoth  Melting  Sugar  peas,  one-third  row.  Row 
16,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage,  one-half  row; 
Burpee's  Best  Early  cauliflower,  one-half  row. 
Row  17,  Deacon  lettuce,  one-eighth  row;  Dwarf 
White  heart  lettuce,  one-eighth  row;  Scarlet  Turnip 
radish,  one-fourth  row;  Burpee's  Golden  Tom 
Thumb  popcorn,  one-half  row.  Row  18,  Crosby's 
Early  Twelve-Rowed  corn,  one-half  row;  Burpee's 
Early  Cosmopolitan  corn,  one-half  row.  Row  19, 
Crosby's  Egyptian  beets,  one-fourth  row;  Edmond's 
Early  beets,  one-fourth  row;  Large  Round  Leaved 
corn  salad,  one-fourth  row;  Chantenay  carrots,  one- 
fourth  row.  Row  20,  Best  Extra  Early  and  Nott's 
Excelsior  peas,  one-half  row  each.  Row  21,  Im- 
proved Guernsey  parsnips,  one-half  row;  Emerald 
parslay,  20  feet;  remainder,  Sandwich  Island  Mam- 
moth salsify.  Row  22,  Early  potatoes,  one  row. 
Row  23,  Giant  Gibraltar  onion  seed,  one-half  row; 
Red  Wethersfield  onion  seed,  one-half  row.  Row 
24,  Globe  onion  sets,  one-fourth  row;  Victoria 
spinach,  one-half  row;  onion  sets,  one- fourth  row. 
Row  25,  Deacon  lettuce,  Dwarf  White  Heart  let- 
tuce. Rapid  Red  radish,  French  Breakfast  radish, 
Scarlet  Button  radish,  First  in  Market,  one-sixth 
row  each. 


Seeds  at  a  total  cost  of  $4.70  were  used 
during  the  season  of  1909,  as  follows: 

Beans,  one  packet  Dwarf  Lima,  one  packet  Bur- 
pee's Stringless  Greenpod,  one  packet  Extra  Early 
Red  Valentine,  one  packet  Improved  Refugee,  one 
packet  Dwarf  Horticultural;  beets,  one  ounce 
Edmond's  Early,  one  ounce  Crosby's  Egyptian ; 
cabbage,  one  packet  Burpee's  All  Head,  one  packet 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield;  carrots,  one  ounce  Chan- 
tenay; cauliflower,  one  packet  Burpee's  Dry 
Weather,  one  packet  Burpee's  Best  Early;  celery, 
one  packet  Golden  Self  Blanching;  corn  salad,  one 
packet  Large  Round  Leaved;  sweet  corn,  one 
packet  Golden  Bantam,  one  packet  Crosby's  Early 
Twelve-Rowed,  one  packet  Crosby's  Early  Cosmo- 
politan; pop  corn,  one  packet  Burpee's  Golden 
Tom  Thumb;  cucumber,  one  packet  Burpee's  White 
Spine;  egg  plant,  one  packet  Black  Beauty;  endive, 
one  packet  Green  Curled;  leek,  one  packet  Long 
Mezieres;  lettuce,  one  packet  each  Grand  Rapids, 
Deacon.  Burpee's  Iceberg,  Dwarf  White  Heart; 
muskmelon,  one  packet  Burpee's  Fordhook;  onions, 
one  packet  each  Prizetaker,  Red  Wethersfield,  Bur- 
pee's Giant  Gibraltar;  parsley,  one  ounce  Emerald; 
parsnip,  one  ounce  Improved  Guernsey;  peas,  one 
packet  each  Prosperity,  Burpee's  Best  Extra  Early, 
Nott's  Excelsior,  Improved  Senator,  Mammoth 
Melting  Sugar;  peppers,  one  packet  each  Tabasco 
and  Sweet  Upright;  pumpkin,  one  ounce  Small 
Sugar;  radishes,  one  packet  each  Scarlet  Button, 
Rapid  Red,  Scarlet  Turnip,  French  Breakfast;  sal- 
sify, one  packet  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth;  spin- 
ach, one  packet  Victoria;  squash,  one  packet  Early 
White  Bush,  one  packet  Hubbard;  tomtatoes,  one 
packet  each  Spark's  Earliana,  Chalk's  Early  Jewel, 
Stone,  Dwarf  Champion;  spearmint,  one  packet. 

A  summary  of  the  labor  account  of 
the  garden  for  1909  showed:  Team  work. 


plowing,  harrowing  and  leveling,  nine 
and  one-quarter  hours;  one  horse  work, 
cultivating,  seven  and  seven-twelfths 
hours;  hand  work,  planting,  cultivating, 
spraying,  weeding,  thinning  and  layering 
strawberry  runners,  thirty  and  seven- 
twelfths  hours;  a  grand  total  of  forty- 
seven  and  five-twelfths  hours  of  labor. 

A  carefully  kept  record  of  the  amount 
of  production  in  each  variety,  together 
with  the  market  value  of  each,  follows: 

Beets,    Crosby's    Egyptian    and  Edmond's 

Early,  8  dozen   $  .80 

Carrots,  Chantenay,  66  dozen   3.30 

Lettuce,   Dwarf  White   Heart   and  Deacon, 

105  heads   2.75 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Rapid  Red,  French 

Breakfast  and  First  in  Market,  42  dozen..  8.40 

Peas,  Best  Extra  Early,  Prosperity,  Improved 
Senator,    Mammoth    Melting    Sugar  and 

Nott's  Excelsior,  238  pounds   11.90 

Parsnip,  Improved  Guernsey,  25  dozen   1.25 

Parsley,  Emerald,  fair  supply. 

Potatoes,  early  and  late,  1,458  pounds   12.15 

Popcorn,  Burpee's  Golden  Tom  Thumb,  21 

pounds    1.26 

Corn,    Crosby's    Early    Twelve-Rowed  and 

Burpee's  Early  Cosmopolitan,  32  dozen..  3.50 
Onions    (from    seed),    Giant    Gibralter  and 

Red  Wethersfield,  152  pounds   1.90 

Onions  (from  sets),  Globe,  10  dozen  50 

Salsify,     Sandwich     Island     Mammoth,  20 

dozen    2.00 

Beans,  Improved  Refugee,  Extra  Early  Red 

Valentine,  Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod 

and  Dwarf  Horticultural,  160  pounds....  9.60 

Sweet  Corn,  Golden  Bantam,  33  dozen   3.20 

Cabbage,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Sure 

Head,  370   pounds   3.70 

Cauliflower,  Burpee's  Dry  Weather  and  Bur- 
pee's Best  Early,  33  heads   1.65 

Tomatoes,     Spark's    Earliana    and  Chalk's 

Early  Jewel,  422  pounds   10.55 

Strawberries,    Marshall,    Haverland,  Clark's 

Seedling  and  Senator  Dunlap  (all  blossoms 

removed)  

Muskmelon.  Burpee's  Fordhook,  4  dozen....  1.35 
Cucumber,  Burpee's  White  Spine,  194  slicing, 

1243  pickling   6.50 

Squash,  Hubbard  and  Early  White  Summer. 

170   specimens   6.36 

Pumpkin,  Small  Sugar,  147  specimens   1.46 

Rhubarb,         dozen  15 

Total  value  of  product  $98.38 

To  team  work,  954  hours  at  $4  per  day  $  3.70 

To  work  with  one  horse,  7%2  hours  at  $2.50 

per  day   1.90 

To  hand  labor,  307/12  hours  at  $2  per  day.  .  .  .  6.11 

To  insecticides   1.00 

To  garden  seeds    4.70 

To  raising  plants   1.75 

Total  expense  $19.16 

Total  net  profit  $79.22 

Using  the  experience  of  both  seasons 
the  following  cultural  suggestions  on 
farm  garden  crops,  with  recommended 
varieties,  are  offered: 


Figure  10— CROSS  SECTION  OF  A  HOTBED 
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Asparagus  is  a  perennial  plant  and 
should  be  planted  in  the  garden  at  one 
side,  where  it  will  not  interfere  with  gen- 
eral cultivation.  Every  fruit  grower's 
garden  should  have  its  asparagus  bed. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  plants  in  spring; 
a  very  heavy  producer  and  responds 
readily  to  fertilization,  warmth  and  sun- 
shine. While  asparagus  prefers  the 
lighter,  loamy  soils,  it  will  do  well  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  country  where 
gardening  can  be  conducted.  When  once 
established  an  asparagus  bed  is  good 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  the  initial  prep- 
aration of  the  bed  be  thorough.  Strong 
two-year-old  roots  can  be  secured  from 
almost  any  reliable  seedsman.  These 
roots  may  be  set  either  in  fall  or  early 
spring,  according  to  local  conditions  and 
circumstances  on  the  farm.  When  pre- 
paring the  bed  furrow  out  the  rows  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  four  to  five  feet 
apart,  and  set  the  plants  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  fifteen  inches  apart.  Cover 
firmly  with  soil.  A  liberal  supply  of  well 
rotted  manure  should  be  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  bed,  and  may  also  be  used  as  a 
top  dressing.  If  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
fall  there  should  be  considerable  cutting 
the  following  spring.  The  young  tender 
shoots  should  be  cut  from  two  to  three 
inches  under  the  soil.  Do  not  injure  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  The  cutting  season 
should  last  from  one  to  two  months. 
During  this  period  all  shoots  should  be 
removed.  Cutting  should  cease  when  the 
plants  become  tough  and  stringy.  Culti- 
vation should  then  be  given  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season  in  order  to 
secure  a  strong  development  of  the 
plants  which  will  insure  a  heavy  crop  for 
the  following  year.  Cut  and  burn  the 
tops  when  they  begin  to  die.  It  is  gen- 
erally found  advisable  to  give  the  bed  a 
good  top  dressing  of  manure  at  this  time, 
which  may  be  forked  in  early  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Keep  the  bed  clean  at  all 
times.  Varieties:  Conover's  Colossal, 
Barr  Mammoth  and  Columbian  Mam- 
moth White.  Burpee. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Limas,  most 
all  beans  do  well  where  vegetables  can 
be  grown.  Beans  should  be  planted  on 
warm,  rich,  deep,  moist  soil  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  in  spring  is  over.  By 


successive  plantings  a  continuous  supply 
may  be  secured  from  early  summer  to 
late  fall.  Later  plantings  of  beans  may 
be  made  in  the  garden  in  the  space  occu- 
pied previously  by  such  plants  as  radish, 
lettuce,  beets,  etc.  Beans  are  less  stringy, 
and  consequently  more  tender  when 
grown  rapidly  in  a  favorable  spot.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  they  be  given 
the  best  possible  conditions.  Beans 
should  be  planted  in  rows  to  permit 
horse  cultivation.  The  gardener  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  satisfac- 
tory choice  of  varieties,  as  most  seed 
houses  carry  a  large  assortment.  Varie- 
ties: Improved  Prolific  Black  Wax, 
Thorburn;  Extra  Early  Refugee,  Bis- 
marck Black  Wax  Prolific,  Dwarf  Horti- 
cultural, Stringless  Green  Pod,  Burpee; 
Early  Warwick,  Henderson. 

The  garden  beet  gives  best  results  in 
deep,  cool,  loamy  soils.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  They  are 
sown  in  drills  and  thinned  to 
five  inches  in  a  row.  In  the 
fruit  grower's  garden  they 
should  be  sown  in  rows  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  admit  of 
horse  cultivation.  They  can 
be  secured  any  time  during 
the  year,  according  to  the 
way  they  are  handled.  Beets 
for  table  use  should  be  of 
medium  size,  tender,  sweet 
and  fine  in  texture.  They 
should  be  grown  rapidly  to 
secure  the  desirable  qualities. 
The  large,  poorly  grown  spe- 
cimens are  not  good  for  table 
use.  In  fact,  the  extra  large 
specimens  of  most  all  vegeta- 
bles are  not  as  desirable  as 
the  medium,  quickly  grown 
ones.  Beets  can  easily  be 
held  for  winter  use  in  the 
average  cellar.  Beets  make  a 
fine  crop  for  successive  plant- 
ing. They  can  be  sown  as  a 
companion  or  succession  crop 
only  where  the  climate  is 
warm  enough  to  grow  more 
than  one  crop  during  the  sea- 
son. Beets  planted  thickly  in 
the  row  can  be  thinned  out 
for  use  as  greens  before  any 


damage  is  done.  The  long  varieties  arc 
the  best  adapted  for  winter  use,  and  the 
round  varieties  for  early  use.  Varieties: 
Eclipse,  Edmund  Blood  Turnip,  Thor- 
burn; Crosby's  Egyptian.  Blood  Red, 
Burpee;  Dreer  Excelsior,  Dreer. 

Brussels  sprouts  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  it  usually  receives  in  most  gar- 
dens throughout  the  country.  The  little 
sprouts  borne  in  great  profusion  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  are  a  great  delicacy 
and  represent  a  choice  dish  of  the  cab- 
bage family.  They  are  cooked  similar  to 
cabbage.  They  are  very  hardy  and  may  be 
left  out  until  freezing  weather  begins. 
Light  freezing  does  not  injure  this  plant, 
and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  freezing 
improves  it.  The  plants  may  be  started 
in  the  hotbed  and  handled  similar  to  cab- 
bage. There  are  many  varieties  of  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  but  one  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  satisfactory  variety, 
as  most  all  of  them  are  desirable.  Varie- 
ties: Scrymger  Giant,  Farquhar;  Long 
Island  Improved,  Burpee. 

Cabbage  can  be  started  under  glass  or 
in  a  hotbed  about  the  first  of  February 
and  transplanted  to  the  garden  for  early 
cabbage.  They  should  be  transplanted 
when  the  seedlings  show  the  third  leaf. 
Grow  them  rapidly,  harden  off  and  trans- 
plant to  the  open  ground  as  soon  as 
weather  permits  in  spring.  Nothing  but 
strong,  stocky,  well  grown  plants  should 
be  set.  Most  members  of  the  cabbage 
family  are  easily  handled.  Cabbage 
should  be  set  on  a  rich  and  moist  section 
of  the  garden.  It  delights  in  a  cool,  deep, 
moist  soil.  Give  cabbage  plenty  of  room 
by  putting  the  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  the  row. 
The  early  varieties  require  less  space 
than  the  late  flat  types.    The  early  crop 
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may  be  followed  by  late  beans,  spinach, 
beets,  etc.,  if  so  desired.  The  cabbage 
plant  should  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
the  head  has  fully  developed  if  the  maxi- 
mum yield  is  desired.  They  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  until  late  in  fall.  Cabbage 
can  very  easily  be  stored  for  winter  use. 
The  plants  are  pulled  and  the  heads 
placed  in  a  trench,  with  the  roots  upward, 
and  covered  with  a  sufficient  mulch  of 
coarse  material  and  earth  to  prevent 
severe  freezing.  Cabbage  can  be  success- 
fully stored  in  a  good  cellar  if  one  can  be 
secured.  It  may  be  expected  to  do  well 
where  gardening  can  be  successfully  con- 
ducted. Varieties:  Extra  Early  Express, 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  Winig- 
stadt,  Surehead,  Burpee;  American  Drum- 
head Savoy,  Henderson. 

Carrots  do  well  on  most  any  garden 
land,  but  prefer  a  moist,  deep,  loamy, 
friable  soil.  The  gardener  should  try  to 
grow  the  carrot  quickly  in  order  to 
secure  tender,  sweet,  uniform  specimens. 
Avoid  hard,  dry,  crusty  soil.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  in  rows  by  using  a  hand  drill. 
Have  the  rows  wide  enough  to  admit 
horse  cultivation.  When  the  plants  have 
grown  three  to  four  inches  high  thin- 
ning should  be  done,  leaving  only  the 
larger  plants  in  the  row  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart.  The  seed  should  be  thickly 
sown,  for  many  may  not  germinate.  Car- 
rots should  be  sown  early,  as  the  crop, 
especially  the  late  varieties,  requires  a 


long  season.  The  carrot,  like  most  all 
root  crops,  responds  readily  to  frequent 
cultivation.  Only  the  table  varieties 
should  be  grown  in  a  home  garden.  By 
judicious  choice  of  varieties  carrots  may 
be  enjoyed  for  a  long  season.  The  late 
varieties  can  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
freezing  weather  begins,  when  they 
should  be  dug  and  stored  in  the  cellar 
or  buried  in  the  field  similar  to  cabbage. 
Varieties:  Carentan,  Thorburn;  Golden 
Ball,    Chantenay,    Danvers    Half  Long, 


Burpee;  Henderson  Intermediate,  Hen- 
derson. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  cauli- 
flower are  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
cabbage.  It  delights  in  a  moist,  cool, 
deep,  loamy  soil  and  responds  readily  to 
frequent  cultivation.  It  thrives  best  in 
cool  and  moist  summers.  One  should 
endeavor  to  secure  fresh  seed  each  year. 
It  can  be  sown  in  a  hotbed  and  handled 
similar  to  the  cabbage  plant.  To  secure 
the  most  delicious  specimens  of  cauli- 
flower it  is  essential  that  the  plant  be 
grown  rapidly  and  the  leaves  tied  or 
broken  in  such  a  manner  to  inclose  the 
head  to  secure  complete  blanching  and 
crispness.  The  gardener  should  learn 
by  testing  under  his  own  conditions 
which  are  the  most  desirable  for  him  to 
grow.  It  should  be  grown  quickly  in 
order  to  secure  sweet,  tender  heads.  Set 
it  in  rows  wide  enough  to  admit  horse 
cultivation  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
inches  in  the  row.  Varieties:  Best  Early, 
Burpee's  Dry  Weather,  Burpee;  Extra 
Early  Snowball,  Henderson;  Gilt  Edge, 
Thorburn. 

Celery  delights  in  a  moist,  deep,  cool 
soil.  Well  drained  swamp  or  low  lands 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
celery.  However,  most  any  good  garden 
soil  where  moisture  can  be  secured,  and 
with  the  proper  handling,  celery  can  be 
raised.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  hotbed  or  flats 
in  the  greenhouse  about  the  first  of  April 
and  transplant  once  or  twice  before  set- 
ting in  a  permanent  place.  Celery  seed 
is  small,  rather  difficult  to  germinate,  and 
fresh  seed  should  be  obtained  each  year. 
Especial  care  should  be  given  to  the  kind 
of  soil  used  in  germinating  celery  seed. 
Such  factors  as  light,  air  and  watering 
should  be  carefully  looked  after.  The 
seed  should  be  very  lightly  covered. 
Usually  the  seed  bed  or  flats  in  which  the 
seed  is  germinating  should  be  partially 
shaded  in  order  to  prevent  excessive 
evaporation  and  baking  of  the  soil.  Avoid 
excessive  watering  while  the  plants  are 
in  the  propagating  bed.  See  that  the 
ground  for  celery  is  deeply  plowed,  fer- 
tilized and  put  in  the  best  condition 
before  setting  the  plants.  Celery  delights 
in  liberal  applications  of  manure.  There 
are  several  methods  of  planting  celery, 
but  for  planting  in  a  fruit  grower's  garden 
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it  should  be  placed  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  for  horse  cultivation.  The  ground 
may  be  furrowed  out  and  the  plants  set 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  six  to  eight 
inches  apart.  As  the  plant  develops  the 
soil  should  be  drawn  around  to  secure 
proper  blanching.  The  plants  may  be 
severely  cut  back  when  transplanting  to 
the  field.  Banking  with  earth  should  be 
done  several  times  during  the  growing 
period,  care  being  taken  to  hold  the  tops 
of  each  plant  together  in  such  a  way  that 
earth  will  not  be  placed  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  Frequent  and  copious  water- 
ings are  essential  to  secure  a  tender, 
sweet,  crisp  growth  of  celery.  Celery 
may  be  enjoyed  from  early  winter  till 
the  following  spring.  It  can  be  success- 
fully kept  by  standing  the  plants  upright 
in  a  few  inches  of  soil  in  the  cellar,  or 
may  be  stored  in  the  field  by  covering 
with  boards  and  sufficient  soil  to  prevent 
severe  freezing.  Varieties:  Golden  Self 
Blanching,  White  Plume,  Boston  Market, 
Burpee. 

Corn  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs 
no  further  comment  here.  A  succession 
can  easily  be  had  by  frequent  plantings 
or  by  using  varieties  which  mature  at 
different  periods.  By  planting  corn  in 
rows  wide  enough  for  horse  cultivation 
a  crop  may  be  secured  with  very  little 
attention  other  than  frequent  cultivation. 
Corn  should  be  planted  on  warm,  early 
soil.    There  are  many  varieties  of  sweet 


corn.  For  table  use  those  varieties 
should  be  chosen  which  mature  quickly, 
contain  a  large  precentage  of  sugar  and 
are  tender.  Corn  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  ground  is  well  warmed  in 
spring.  Plenty  of  seed  should  be  used, 
as  the  weaker  plants  and  suckers  can  be 
removed.  Varieties:  Cory  Early,  Golden 
Bantam,  Burpee;  Manhattan,  Early  Mar- 
blehead.  Early  Minnesota,  Thorburn. 

Cucumbers  may  be  sown  in  hills  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  warm 
in  the  spring.  They  delight  in  a  friable, 
rich  soil  and  frequent  cultivation.  By 
keeping  the  fruit  from  maturing  larger 
yields  may  be  secured.  By  the  use  of  the 
hotbed  or  forcing  hills  early  plants  may 
be  obtained.  If  plants  are  grown  in  the 
hotbed  and  transplanted  they  should  be 
carefully  "hardened  off"  before  being 
transferred  to  the  garden.  Hills  may  be 
set  four  by  six  feet  or  six  by  six  feet,  as 
the  space  permits.  Careful  preparation 
of  the  soil  in  each  hill  should  be  given. 
It  is  often  found  advantageous  to  dig  the 
hole  two  feet  across  and  one  foot  deep, 
incorporating  a  liberal  supply  of  horse 
manure.  Do  not  plant  the  seed  directly 
in  a  bed  of  manure.  Plant  the  seeds 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  deep. 
Firm  the  soil  lightly  after  planting. 
Cucumbers  should  be  planted  level,  and 
not  on  mounds  as  sometimes  practiced. 
See  that  no  more  than  four  plants  grow 
to  each  hill.    While  picking  cucumbers 


do  not  injure  the  vines,  as  such  injury 
lessens  the  yield  materially.  Remove  the 
cucumbers  by  using  a  sharp  knife. 
Cucumbers  for  slicing  purposes  should 
be  grown  rapidly,  medium  in  size  and 
well  filled  at  both  ends.  Selections  from 
the  White  Spine  type  are  very  desirable. 
Varieties:  Extra  Early  White  Spine, 
Fordhook  Pickling,  Burpee;  Cumber- 
land, Thorburn  1896  Pickler,  Improved 
White  Spine,  Thorburn. 

The  culture  of  egg  plant  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  tomato.  For  further 
details  of  culture  see  tomato.  Varieties: 
Black  Beauty,  Early  Long  Purple,  Bur- 
pee; Early  Dwarf  Purple,  Thorburn. 

Kale  is  a  member  of  the  cabbage  fam- 
ily. It  deserves  more  attention  and 
should  be  planted  more  frequently  in  the 
garden.  It  makes  an  excellent  plant  for 
furnishing  a  liberal  supply  of  greens  dur- 
ing the  fall,  winter  and  spring.  It  is 
quite  hardy.  It  should  be  grown  and 
handled  like  cabbage  in  every  respect. 
Kale  will  stand  the  winter  nicely  and  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  quality  is 
improved  by  freezing.  It  can  be  success- 
fully grown  where  cabbage  does  well.  It 
is  very  easily  grown.  Varieties:  Tall 
Green  Curled  Scotch,  Dwarf  German, 
Burpee;  Curled  Dwarf  Green  Scotch, 
Thorburn. 

The  culture  of  the  leek  is  practically 
the  same  as  for  the  onion.  The  flavor  is 
not  so  strong.  It  usually  requires  the 
entire  season  to  mature,  but  may  be  used 
green  like  onions.  It  does  not  form  a 
bulb  like  the  onion.  By  planting  leek  in 
an  ripen  furrow,  gradual  filling  may  be 
practiced  which  will  secure  a  greater 
blanched  portion  than  by  planting  on  the 
level  like  onions.  Leek  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  planted  in  the  garden. 
Varieties:  Large  Rouen,  Thorburn; 
Long  Mezieres,  Burpee. 

For  best  success  with  lettuce  the  soil 
should  be  in  fine  condition.  This  plant 
responds  readily  to  fertilization.  The 
best  plants  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  a  hotbed  and  transplanting 
once  before  transferring  to  the  field. 
This  method  will  insure  a  continuous 
growth  of  crisp,  succulent  plants.  The 
growth  should  never  be  checked,  as  it 
makes  tough,  bitter  lettuce.  Frequent 
cultivation  should  be  given.  A  large 
amount  of  moisture  is  desired  through- 
out the  season.  The  many  varieties  of 
lettuce  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
cabbage  or  head  lettuce  and  Cos  or 
Romaine.  If  one  cares  to  plant  Cos 
varieties  they  should  see  that  the  outer 
leaves  are  frequently  tied  up  in  order  to 
blanch  the  inner  leaves.  This  lettuce  is 
highly  recommended  and  deserves  more 
attention  in  Western  gardens.  It  is  a 
great  delicacy  when  well  grown,  but 
very  undesirable  when  proper  care  is 
not  given.  Varieties:  Deacon,  Grand 
Rapids,  Denver  Market,  Triannon  Cos  or 
Romaine,  Burpee;  All  Heart,  Dreer. 

The  culture  of  muskmelon  and  water- 
melon plants  is  essentially  the  same  as 
for  cucumber,  except  they  require  more 
room.  By  choice  of  varieties  a  very  fine 
selection  of  both  may  be  secured.  Varie- 
ties:   Fordhook,  Netted  Gem  or  Rocky 
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Ford,  Kleckley  Sweets,  Cole's  Early. 
Fordhook  Early,  Burpee. 

By  judicious  planting  a  fine  supply  of 
onions  may  be  secured  throughout  the 
season.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  in 
spring  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  If  one  desires  onion  sets  may 
be  planted  for  early  green  onions.  The 
onion  is  essentially  a  surface  feeder.  It 
should  be  grown  in  rich,  friable  soil,  with 
plenty  of  plant  food  near  the  surface. 
Frequent  and  shallow  cultivation  is 
essential  to  preserve  moisture  until  the 
onion  begins  to  mature.  The  bulbs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  closer 
than  five  to  six  inches  in  the  row  if  best 
results  are  expected.  If  the  bulbs  are  not 
maturing  in  time  to  be  harvested  in  fall 
before  inclement  weather  begins  the  tops 
should  be  bent  over  to  hasten  maturity. 
See  that  the  onions  are  well  matured  and 
dried  before  storing  for  winter  use. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  onions.  One 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  varie- 
ties adapted  to  local  conditions  and  per- 
sonal preferences.  Varieties:  Oregon 
Yellow  Danvers,  Spokane  Seed  Com- 
pany; Red  Wetherfield,  White  Portugal, 
Philadelphia  Silverskin,  Burpee;  White 
Queen  (fine  for  pickling),  Thorburn. 

Parsnips,  like  other  root  crops,  require 
a  deep,  loose  soil  in  order  to  develop  a 
long,  smooth  and  shapely  root.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  drills  where  the  plants 
are  intended  to  grow  and  covered  with 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  soil.  Sow 
the  seed  rather  thickly  and  thin  plants 
to  four  inches  in  the  row.  Parsnips 
require  the  entire  season  for  their  full 
development.  They  may  be  dug  in  late 
fall,  topped  and  stored  similar  to  car- 
rots. They  may  also  be  left  in  the 
ground  over  winter.  The  hollow  crown 
varieties  are  not  as  desirable  for  leaving 
in  the  ground  as  those  with  a  smooth 
shoulder.  If  the  roots  are  to  remain  in 
the  ground  over  winter  it  is  advisable  to 
give  them  a  light  mulch  of  coarse  strawy 
material.      Varieties:      Hollow  Crown, 


Improved  Guernsey,  Early  Short  Round, 
Burpee. 

A  few  specimens  of  parsley  should  be 
found  in  every  garden.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  grow  and  is  very  productive.  A  large 
amount  of  tender  foliage  may  be  gath- 
ered for  garnishing  throughout  the 
year.  Varieties:  Emerald,  Burpee;  Extra 
Curled,  Thorburn. 

The  first  sowing  of  peas  should  be 
made  very  early.  By  a  judicious  choice 
of  varieties  and  succession  planting  peas 
may  be  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  each 
year.  Their  culture  is  not  difficult.  For 
the  fruit  grower's  garden  it  is  seldom 
wise  to  to  use  tall  growing  varieties 
which  require  staking.  A  liberal  supply 
of  seed  should  be  sown  about  three 
inches  deep.  One  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  choosing  varieties  and  there  is  a  large 
list  carried  by  most  seed  houses.  The 
essential  thing  for  the  home  gardener  to 
bear  in  mind  is  to  have  a  succession  of 
peas  throughout  the  season  which  do 
best  under  his  climatic  conditions.  This 
may  be  secured  by  several  plantings  or 
by  planting  early,  medium  and  late  varie- 
ties. Varieties:  Nott's  Excelsior,  Pros- 
perity, American  Wonder  and  Horse- 
ford's  Market  Garden,  Burpee. 

The  Irish  potato  is  here  mentioned 
only  as  a  garden  crop.  It  is  usually  not 
well  to  take  the  space  except  for  early 
varieties.  The  main  crop  is  generally 
grown  on  other  sections  of  the  farm. 
By  plowing  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  fit 
to  work  in  spring  tubers  may  be  had 
about  the  time  the  first  crop  of  peas  is 
harvested.  If  one  is  anxious  to  have 
extra  early  potatoes  seed  may  be  sprouted 
in  shallow  boxes.  These  sprouts  are 
carefully  preserved  and  transplanted  to 
the  ground  with  a  liberal  portion  of 
seed  attached.  Choose  smooth,  medium 
size  uniform  tubers  which  are  typical  of 
the  variety.  Always  pay  attention  to  the 
selection  of  an  ideal  type  when  securing 
potatoes  for  seed.  A  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  in  maintaining  or  improv- 
ing   the    potato    by    securing  superior 


strains  through  selection.  Varieties: 
Early  Rose,  Carman  No.  3,  Early  Ohio 
and  Rural  New  Yorker. 

The  radish,  like  other  root  crops, 
delights  in  a  moist,  rich,  friable  soil. 
They  should  be  grown  rapidly  without 
a  check.  Several  plantings  should  be 
made  in  order  to  secure  choice  radishes 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Seed  is  sown 
in  drills  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  spring.  The  radish  is  a  fine 
crop  for  succession  planting.  Varieties: 
French  Breakfast,  Scarlet  Turnip,  Icicle, 
White  Vienna,  Burpee. 

Salsify  is  a  most  excellent  plant  when 
well  grown.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  vegetable  oyster.  The  culture  of  this 
plant  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
root  crops  like  carrot  or  parsnip.  (§ee 
Figure  5.)  Variety:  Sandwich  Island 
Mammoth,  Burpee. 

Spinach  is  highly  prized  as  a  pot  herb. 
It  is  very  easily  grown.  Spinach  grows 
rapidly  and  several  crops  may  be  secured 
during  the  season.  The  culture  of  this 
plant  is  practically  the  same  as  for  let- 
tuce. It  makes  a  fine  companion  or  suc- 
cession crop.  Varieties:  Long  Standing, 
Victoria,  Burpee;  Curled  Leaf  Savoy, 
Thorburn. 

For  details  of  culture  of  squash  see 
cucumber  or  pumpkin.  Varieties:  Early 
White  Scallop,  Bay  State,  Thorburn; 
Early  White  Bush,  Hubbard,  Burpee. 

It  is  essential  to  have  the  tomato 
plants  grown  in  a  hotbed  or  greenhouse 
in  order  to  secure  large,  strong,  stalky 
plants.  The  tomato  is  susceptible  to 
early  and  late  frosts,  which  shorten  its 
growing  period  materially.  The  plant 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  when 
transplanted  to  the  field.  Endeavor  to 
lift  each  plant  without  loosing  the  soil 
or  molesting  the  roots.  If  they  are  care- 
fully handled  while  being  transferred  to 
the  field  they  should  not  receive  a  check 
to  their  growth.  Fruits  may  be  ripened 
early  by  training  the  vines  to  one  or  two 
stems  and  supporting  them  by  means  of 
a  stake  or  trellis.  The  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  tomato  culture  are  frosts, 
droughts  and  the  various  blights.  The 
tomato  has  been  trained  in  various  ways 
to  secure  maximum  yields  and  earliness. 
Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  for 
the  handling  in  the  fruit  grower's  garden 
is  to  plant  them  in  rows  five  feet  apart, 
four  in  the  row,  and  tie  them  to  a  stake. 
Side  shoots  should  be  removed.  The 
tomato  delights  in  frequent  cultivation. 
Varieties:  Spark's  Earliana,  New  Stone, 
Livingston;  Atlantic  Prize,  Thorburn. 

Some  useful  garden  literature  may  be 
obtained  free  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  farmer's  bulletins 
of  interest  to  a  home  gardener: 

35,  Potato  Culture;  39,  Onion  Culture;  61, 
Asparagus  Culture;  62,  Marketing  Farm  Produce; 
68,  The  Black  Rot  of  the  Cabbage;  76,  Tomato 
Growing;  91,  Potato  Diseases  and  Their  Treat- 
ment; 94,  The  Vegetable  Garden;  121,  Beans,  Peas 
and  Other  Legumes  as  Food;  138,  Irrigation  in 
Field  and  Garden;  118,  Celery  Culture;  203, 
Canned  Fruits,  Preserves  and  Jellies;  220,  Toma- 
toes; 231,  Spraying  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
Diseases;  254,  Cucumbers;  255,  The  Home  Vege- 
table Garden;  256,  Preparation  of  Vegetables  for 
the  Table;  263,  Practical  Information  for  Begin- 
ners in  Irrigation;  282,  Celery;  289,  Beans;  295, 
Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as  Food;  354, 
Onion  Culture. 
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SOME  INSECTS  AND  MITES  ATTACKING  THE  PEACH 

BY  GEORGE  P.  WELDON,  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  FORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO 


THE  novice  in  the  business  of  grow- 
ing peaches  in  Colorado  very  often 
begins  with  a  mistaken  notion  that 
peach  trees  require  no  spraying.  That 
notion  has  probably  grown  out  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  history  of  orchard- 
ing in  the  state  spraying  for  the  control 
of  insect  pests  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  apples.  While  the  spraying 
of  peach  trees  may  not  be  necessary 
every  season  there  are  times  when  cer- 
tain sprays  are  necessary  in  order  that 
destructive  pests  may  be  controlled.  One 
who  hopes  to  make  a  success  growing 
high  grade  fruit  must  resort  to  spraying 
whenever  the  prevalence  of  some  insect 
pest  demands  it.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  lay  down  set  rules  for  the  spraying 
of  peaches,  for  there  are  too  many  fac- 
tors that  may  bring  about  a  marked 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
certain  pests  occurring  from  season  to 
season.  For  example,  last  spring  a  very 
severe  infestation  of  the  common  green 
peach  aphis  in  the  peach  growing  sec- 
tions of  Colorado  made  it  necessary  that 
stringent  methods  of  spraying  be  adopted. 
The  previous  spring  the  occurrence  of 
this  pest  was  very  general,  but  it  was 
nut  abundant  enough  in  most  orchards 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  spray  for  its 
control.  Often  a  dormant  spray  of  lime 
and  sulphur  or  soluble  oil  is  beneficial  in 
orchards  where  certain  pests  may  be 
spending  the  winter.  Too  much,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  expected  of  dormant 
sprays,  and  while  there  are  insects  that 
they  may  control  very  effectively  there 
are  others  that  will  be  controlled  but 
partially  or  not  at  all.  Very  often  the 
orchardist  who  uses  a  lime  and  sulphur 
spray  seems  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact, 
and  because  the   spray  does  not  meet 


with  his  expectations  in  controlling  some 
certain  pest  he  condemns  it  for  all  of 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  probably 
was  paid  for  its  use  in  the  destruction 
of  some  other  pest. 

One  of  the  most  common  enemies  of 
the  peach  in  the  United  States  is  the 
twig-borer  or  "bud  worm,''  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  Its  occurrence  has  been 
reported  from  most  of  the  peach  grow- 
ing states  of  the  Union,  both  in  the  East 
and  West.  In  Colorado  it  has  been 
known  for  a  number  of  years,  and  while- 


it  is  not  a  seriously  injurious  pest  every 
season  there  are  seasons  when  it  becomes 
exceedingly  destructive,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  a  great  financial  loss  to  those 
peach  growers  who  do  not  adopt  proper 
methods  of  control. 

The  adult  of  the  twig-borer  is  a  tiny, 
dark  gray  moth.  It  is  an  Old  World 
species,  supposed  to  have  come  to  us 
with  the  peach  from  Western  Asia,  and 
has  been  known  in  the  United  States 
since  1860.  The  twig-borer  is  principally 
an  enemy  of  the  peach,  and  usually  we 
hear  of  it  in  connection  with  its  damage 
to  this  fruit.  It  may  be  found,  however, 
on  all  stone-fruit  trees,  but  shows  a 
decided  preference  for  the  peach.  In 
Bulletin  SO  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Dr.  Marlatt  men- 
tions the  pear  among  its  list  of  food 
plants.  The  writer  has  never  noted  the 
attack  of  this  insect  upon  other  than 
stone-fruit  trees.  Its  occurrence  on  the 
pear  or  other  pome  fruits  is  probably 
rare,  and  might  be  compared  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  codling  moth,  which  is 
almost  exclusively  an  enemy  of  the  pome 
fruits,  in  plums,  peaches  or  other  stone 
fruits.  While  cases  of  codling  moth 
infesting  stone  fruits  in  any  numbers  are 
rare  they  were  found  the  past  season 
so  plentiful  in  Burbank  plums  of  a  cer- 
tain orchard  that  they  were  really  doing 
considerable  damage.  The  twig-borer, 
during  a  season  of  abundance,  might 
occasionally  modify  its  habits  to  the 
extent  of  an  occasional  attack  upon  pome 
fruits,  as  the  codling  moth  in  a  season 
of  abundance  may  modify  its  habits  and 
occasionally  attack  stone  fruits. 

The  larvae,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 
hibernate  in  little  silk-lined  chambers 
constructed  within  the  bark  and  very 
close  to  its  surface.  Mr.  Warren  T. 
Clarke,  in  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  144,  states  that  "in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  found  just 
beneath  a  thin  layer  of  the  greener  cells, 
just  below  the  brown  bark,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  burrows  is  in  the 
yellowish  portion  of  the  cambium."  He 
also  states  in  connection  with  the  winter 
burrow  within  the  bark  that  "the  posi- 
tion generally  chosen  on  the  tree  for  the 
purpose  is  the  crotch  formed  where  the 
new  wood  joins  that  of  the  previous  year, 
though  older  crotches  are  occasionally 
selected."  In  Colorado  I  have  found 
them  almost  entirely  in  the  older 
crotches,  and  always,  when  found  there, 
they  have  been  in  the  brown  portion  of 
the  bark,  just  as  close  to  its  surface  as 
the  hibernacula  could  be  constructed. 
Occasionally  the  hibernating  cells  con- 
taining larvae  have  been  found  under- 
neath buds  on  the  new  growth  of  peach 
trees.  Their  occurrence  in  this  location 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  general. 

While  hibernating  the  larvae  vary 
somewhat  in  size,  but  are  all  very  small, 
and  their  detection  is  somewhat  difficult, 
except  when  very  close  observations  are 
made.  The  presence  of  the  larvae  them- 
selves during  the  hibernating  period 
could  scarcelv  be  detected  were  it  not 


for  the  fact  that  they  construct  at  the 
entrance  to  their  burrows  tiny  silken 
tubes  covered  on  the  outside  with  bits 
of  bark,  which  were  chewed  off  by  the 
larvae  while  excavating  the  hibernacula. 
These  little  tubes  are  shown  in  the  crotch 
of  a  tree  in  Figure  3,  and  again  one  is 
shown  at  the  entrance  to  a  burrow  con- 
taining larvae  in  Figure  2.  The  larval 
cell  is  also  lined  with  silk,  the  silken 
tube  being  merely  a  continuation  of  this 
cell  lining.  Throughout  the  winter 
months  the  hibernating  larvae  remain 
inactive  within  this  cell.  Apparently  no 
feeding  is  done  after  the  time  that  they 
construct  the  cells  until  they  leave  in  the 
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spring,  consequently  no  growth  takes 
place  during  that  time.  A  hibernating 
larva,  magnified  twenty-six  times,  is 
shown  in  Figure  1.  These  larvae  are 
exceedingly  well  protected  in  their  hiber- 
nacula, and  Mr.  Warren  T.  Clarke's 
experiments  in  California  show  that  they 
are  almost  impenetrable  to  even  an  oil 
spray  during  the  winter  season. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  about  the 
time  the  peach  trees  bloom,  the  larvae 
leave  their  winter  quarters  and  eat  into 
the  tips  of  the  twigs,  either  beginning 
their  work  at  the  extremities  or  a  short 
distance  below,  sometimes  hollowing 
them  out  for  usually  a  distance  of  less 
than  an  inch  from  where  the  twig  was 
entered,  leaving  a  mere  shell  or  hollow 
cylinder  of  the  portion  in  which  they 
have  fed.  Again,  they  may  merely 
gouge  out  the  tip  of  a  twig  on  one  side, 
entering  in  as  far  as  the  pith  and  then 
leaving  for  some  other  twig.  Thus  they 
go  from  twig  to  twig,  feeding  first  in  one 
and  then  in  another,  until  often  the  tips 
of  a  great  many  branches  will  be  killed 
back,  thereby  checking  their  growth  and 
more  or  less  injuring  the  tree.  The 
detection  of  their  work  is  no  difficult 
matter  a  short  time  after  they  begin 
feeding,  for  the  leaves  of  affected  twigs 
soon  wilt  and  later  dry  up  from  the 
injury  done  to  them. 

The  injury  the  first  brood  larvae  do 
to  twigs,  while  sometimes  alarming,  is 
not  usually  to  be  compared  with  the 
injury  to  the  fruit  from  the  second  and 
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Figure  4— PEACH  LEAVES  CURLED  BY  GREEN  PEACH  LOUSE  Figure  6— TWO  GREEN  PEACH  LEAVES  AND  TWO 

Figure  5— BLACK  PEACH  APHIS  ON  TWIG  IN  EARLY  SPRING  FADED,  CAUSED  BY  ATTACK  OF  BROWN  MITES 


third  broods.  Often  this  injury  to  the 
fruit  is  extensive  enough  to  render  great 
quantities  of  it  unmarketable,  and  we 
have  a  condition  of  peaches  comparable 
to  that  of  apples  as  a  result  of  codling 
moth  attack.  The  larvae  usually  enter 
the  fruit  from  the  stem  end  and  may 
feed  entirely  within  the  flesh,  but  very 
often  they  eat  their  way  into  the  pits. 
Affected  peaches  may  be  detected  by  an 
issuance  of  sap  mixed  with  little  pellets 
from  the  fruit  which  have  been  chewed 
up  by  the  larvae.  This  sap  hardens  on 
the  outside  and  peaches  so  affected  are 
often  termed  "gummy  peaches." 

The  pupal  stage  of  the  insect  is  said 
to  last  from  six  to  twelve  days,  the  first 
brood  remaining  pupae  for  the  longest 
time.  This  period  is  passed  by  the  first 
brood  pupae,  according  to  INI r.  Clarke, 
principally  in  curls  of  bark  on  the  trunks 
of  trees.  They  may.  however,  be  found 
in  other  places,  such  as  between  two 
peaches  which  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  under  rubbish  on  the  ground,  etc. 
The  cocoon  which  they  make  is  a  very 
flimsy  one;  in  fact  so  much  so  that  in 
reality  it  should  not  be  termed  a  cocoon. 
A  few  strands  of  silk  are  spun  by  the 
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larvae,  and  to  these  strands  the  pupae  is 
attached  by  means  of  hooks  at  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen.  The  second  and  third 
brood  pupae  more  often  pupate  in  the 
suture  at  stem  end  of  peaches  than 
underneath  the  bark,  and  the  semblance 
to  cocoons  is  even  less  than  in  the  case 
of  the  first  brood. 


The  twig-borer  moth  is  a  tiny  gray 
insect  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  having  a  wing  expanse  of 
about  one-half  inch.  It  is  quite  a  beauti- 
ful little  moth  with  its  dark  gray,  fringed 
wings.  They  are  very  seldom  seen  in 
the  orchards  by  the  fruit  growers 
because  of  their  small  size,  their  close 
resemblance  to  projections  of  the  bark 
and  their  habit  of  resting  perfectly  still 
during  the  daytime  on  the  trees. 

Eggs  of  this  insect  were  first  found  by 
Dr.  Marlatt,  who  kept  the  moths  in  con- 
finement and  found  that  they  were 
deposited  above  the  bases  of  the  petioles 
of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Clarke,  in  California, 
found  the  eggs  of  the  first  brood  in  the 
orchard  in  the  same  location  as  described 
by  Marlatt.  He  found,  however,  that  the 
eggs  of  the  second  generation  of  moths 
were  laid  not  on  the  twigs,  but  on  the 
fruit  and  in  the  edge  of  the  stem  end 
depression;  the  eggs  of  the  third  genera- 
tion were  found  in  cracks  of  the  bark 
or  exposed  on  its  surface  just  above  the 
crotches  formed  by  the  new  wood  and 
on  the  old  wood. 

The  eggs  are  pearly  white,  changing 
to  a  deep  yellow  before  hatching.  They 
are  quite  conspicuous,  being  about  one- 
sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  length.  These 
observations  of  the  egg  and  egg-laying 
habits  of  the  insect,  made  in  California 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  are  very  interesting,  as 
they  are  the  first  recorded  from  studies 
made  under  the  natural  conditions  of 
the  orchard. 

The  experiments  testing  the  different 
insecticides  for  the  control  of  this  pest 
were  all  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1910, 
and  were  combined  with  the  green-peach 
aphis  experiments  recorded  here,  with 
the  discussion  of  the  latter  pest. 

The  comparative  scarcity  of  twig-borer 
the  past  season  made  it  difficult  to  secure 


much  reliable  data  from  the  experiments. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from 
data  gathered  in  the  W.  C.  Strain  orchard 
at  Clifton,  Colorado,  gives  the  results 
attained  with  different  insecticides  in 
controlling  the  peach  twig-borer: 


Strength 

Wilted 

Trees 

Insecticides  Used 

Used 

Tips 

Examined 

Black  Leaf  

1-30 

5 

3 

Black  Leaf  

1-40 

6 

3 

Black  Leaf  

1-50 

3 

3 

Black  Leaf  

1-70 

0 

1 

Black  Leaf  "40"  .  . 

.  1-600 

0 

2 

Black  Leaf  "40"  .  . 

.  1-800 

7 

4 

Black  Leaf  "40"  .  . 

1-1000 

6 

4 

Lime  and  Sulphur. 

1-10 

0 

12 

Lime  and  Sulphur. 

.  1-11 

0 

12 

Soluble  Oil  

1-20 

4 

2 

Unsprayed   

16 

4 

Trees  sprayed   March   7,   examined  April  26. 


While  it  is  not  thought  that  this  year's 
experimental  work  with  twig-borer  would 
justify  the  drawing  of  many  conclusions 
there  were  at  least  some  helpful  hints 
gathered  in  regard  to  its  control.  It  may 
be  seen  that  "Rex"  lime  and  sulphur 
gave  perfect  results.  More  trees  were 
sprayed  with  the  "Rex"  mixture  1-10  and 
1-11  than  with  any  other  insecticide,  yet 
in  a  very  careful  examination  of  twelve 
trees  by  Mr.  Strain  and  myself  we  failed 
to  detect  the  presence  of  a  single  wilted 
twig  because  of  the  work  of  the  borer. 
On  four  check  trees  in  the  same  block 
sixteen  wilted  tips  were  counted,  and  on 
twenty-two  sprayed  with  tobacco  prepa- 
rations and  soluble  oil  thirty-one  wilted 
tips  in  all  were  counted.  One  tree 
sprayed  with  Black  Leaf  1-70  was  free 
from  wilted  tips,  and  also  two  trees 
sprayed  with  Black  Leaf  "40"  1-600.  The 
fact  that  the  higher  strengths  of  Black 
Leaf  did  no  appreciable  good  would  indi- 
cate that  it  was  simply  a  matter  of 
chance  that  the  one  tree  sprayed  with 
the  weaker  strength  indicated  good 
results.  Black  Leaf  "40"  1-600  appar- 
ently gave  good  results,  however,  because 
of  only  two  trees  having  been  treated, 
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and  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  twig- 
borers  in  the  orchard  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions 
without  further  experiments.  The  num- 
ber of  trees  treated  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur and  their  total  freedom  from  borers 
seemed  great  enough  when  compared 
with  the  small  number  of  check  trees 
and  other  sprayed  trees  with  quite  a 
number  of  borers  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  "Rex"  lime  and  sulphur  is 
a  perfectly  effective  spring  remedy  for 
this  pest.  For  some  unknown  reason 
home  prepared  lime  and  sulphur  used 
at  the  same  time  as  the  "Rex"  spray,  but 
in  another  orchard,  apparently  did  very 
little  good. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  in  bulletin  144  of  the 
California  Experiment  Station  at  Berke- 
ley, gives  some  interesting  data  in  regard 
to  sprays  applied  at  different  times  of 
the  winter  and  spring  for  the  control  of 
twig-borer.  He  found  that  during  the 
winter  season  the  little  larvae,  in  their 
hibernating  cells,  could  not  be  killed 
either  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  lime 
and  sulphur.  He  discovered,  however, 
that  the  larvae  become  active  in  these 
cells  for  some  time  in  the  spring  before 
emerging,  and  that  during  this  period  of 
activity  the  cells  are  rendered  more  or 
less  permeable  to  a  spray,  and  then  the 
larvae  can  be  successfully  combated  with 
a  contact  insecticide.  In  regard  to  the 
effective  use  of  a  spring  spray  of  lime  and 
sulphur  Mr.  Clarke  says:  "The  lime-salt- 
and-sulphur-sprayed  trees,  when  the 
spraying  had  been  done  in  the  early 
spring,  showed  the  most  satisfactory 
results  of  any  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion. On  the  various  station  orchards, 
comprising  over  12,000  peach  trees,  the 
average  number  of  bud  worms  was  about 
one  to  every  ten  trees,  and  this  average 
was  maintained  on  many  orchards  in  the 
district.  Indeed,  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  find  the  worms  in  these  orchards,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the 
trees  that  they  could  be  located  in  them. 
The  general  condition  of  these  trees  was 
excellent  and  a  marked  absence  of  'curl- 
leaf  was  noted.  An  examination  of  the 
trees  in  one  orchard  that  had  been 
sprayed  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
early  in  February  showed  that  the  attack 
of  bud  worms  was  severe.  On  many  of 
the  trees  from  which  we  cut  the  worms 
we  found  from  five  to  nine  to  the  tree. 
The  general  condition  of  the  trees  was 
good  and  a  very  small  amount  of  'curl- 
leaf  was  present." 

From  this  season's  experiment  at  Clif- 
ton, from  the  experience  of  the  many 
Colorado  orchardists  who  have  used 
lime  and  sulphur  for  the  control  of  this 
pest  and  from  the  apparent  success  of 
this  spray  in  California,  we  feel  justified 
in  recommending  it  for  use  in  sections 
where  there  is  injury  from  twig-borer. 

While  arsenate  of  lead  was  a  total  dis- 
appointment in  this  season's  test  it  has 
previously  been  used  with  good  success, 
and  is  no  doubt  effective  when  applied  at 
the  proper  time.  E.  P.  Taylor,  in  his 
annual  report  of  the  Western  Slope  Fruit 
Investigations  for  1906,  gives  some  very 
satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  five 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gal- 


lons of  water,  applied  on  April  14,  at 
which  time  the  majority  of  the  blossom 
buds  showed  their  pink  tips.  Comment- 
ing upon  the  results  of  his  experimental 
work  he  wrote:  "It  may  be  said  that 
arsenate  of  lead,  applied  in  the  spring  at 
the  time  the  buds  of  the  peach  are  begin- 
ning to  open,  will  control  the  peach 
twig-borer  as  effectively  and  cheaply  as 
the  lime  and  sulphur  wash,  up  to  this 
time  the  most  universally  used." 

Colorado  peach  growers  are  fortunate 
in  that  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
crown-borer  of  the  peach  to  fight.  In 
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many  of  the  peach-growing  sections  of 
the  United  States  this  is  one  of  the  worst 
pests  preying  upon  the  trees.  Unlike 
the  twig-borer,  which  feeds  upon  the 
tender  twigs  and  fruit,  this  species  feeds 
just  beneath  the  bark  at  the  crown  of 
the  tree,  often  girdling  them.  The  adult 
insect  is  a  moth  which,  at  a  glance,  more 
closely  resembles  some  kind  of  a  bee  or 
wasp  than  a  moth.  The  eggs  of  this 
moth  are  deposited  on  the  trunks  of 
peach  trees,  and  the  little  worm-like 
larave  hatching  from  them  eat  their  way 
beneath  the  bark  and  there  feed  until 
full  grown. 

The  work  of  the  insect  may  be  detected 
by  masses  of  gum  in  which  are  mixed 
pellets  of  wood  or  borings  which  the 
larva  chews  to  pieces  as  it  feeds.  These 
gum  masses  usually  occur  at  or  just 
below  the  ground  line.  Their  presence 
aids  in  the  fight  against  this  pest,  as  the 
burrows  in  which  the  larvae  feed  can 
always  be  found  beneath.  By  using  the 
point  of  a  knife  or  a  piece  of  wire  this 


burrow  may  be  followed  and  the  larva 
located  and  killed.  No  better  method 
for  combating  the  peach  tree  borer  has 
ever  been  devised  than  worming,  as  the 
above  process  is  called,  with  a  knife  or 
some  other  implement  that  can  be 
inserted  into  the  burrow.  Worming 
should  be  done  both  in  the  fall  and 
spring.  While  the  larvae  often  do  not 
attain  a  sufficient  size  in  the  fall  to  be 
readily  detected  a  great  many  of  them 
can  be  killed  before  they  get  in  very  far, 
thus  preventing  the  damage  that  they 
might  do  before  they  could  be  detected 
in  the  spring. 

Various  other  methods  of  control  have 
been  tried,  such  as  wrapping  the  trunks 
with  tar  paper  to  keep  the  moths  from 
depositing  their  eggs,  applying  repel- 
lants  for  the  same  purpose  and  mound- 
ing the  soil  up  above  the  crown  of  the 
tree.  This  last  named  method  is  valu- 
able in  that  where  it  is  used  the  larvae 
may  be  induced  to  enter  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  some  distance  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  then  when  the  mound  is 
removed  the  worms  are  high  on  the 
trunk,  where  they  can  be  much  more 
easily  destroyed  than  if  they  were  lower 
down. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  none  of  the 
scale  insects  have  as  yet  been  found 
abundantly  on  peach  trees  in  Colorado. 
The  San  Jose  scale  has  been  seen  on  a 
very  few  trees,  but  not  plentiful  enough 
to  do  any  serious  injury.  This  pest 
seems  to  confine  its  attacks  more  to  the 
apple  in  the  few  orchards  where  it  has 
been  found.  In  one  section  of  the  Grand 
Valley  a  scale  insect  closely  allied  to  the 
dreaded  San  Jose  is  found.  Samples  of 
this  scale  were  sent  to  Professor  T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell,  entomologist  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Boulder,  who  kindly  deter- 
mined it  for  me  as  the  Putnam  scale. 
Only  in  rare  cases  has  this  insect  been 
found  doing  serious  injury. 

There  are  other  scales  of  minor  impor- 
tance that  are  sometimes  found  on  peach 
trees;  all  of  these  insects  may  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  with  an  early  spring- 
spray  of  lime  and  sulphur  or  soluble  oil. 
If  "Rex"  lime  and  sulphur  is  used  it 
should  be  diluted  by  using  one  part  of 
the  "Rex"  solution  to  ten  parts  of  water. 
A  good  home-made  lime  and  sulphur  is 
as  effective  as  the  "Rex,"  and  should  be 
made  with  twenty  pounds  of  lime  and 
fifteen  pounds  of  sulphur  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water.  Soluble  oil  is  ordinarily  used 
at  a  strength  of  one  part  of  the  oil  to 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  parts  of  water. 

While  spring  spraying  for  the  control 
of  these  scale  insects  is  probably  more 
advantageous  than  a  spray  at  any  other 
time  good  work  can  also  be  done  with  a 
fall  application.  A^ery  often  orchardists 
would  rather  spray  in  the  fall  because 
there  is  more  time  to  do  so  than  in 
the  spring. 

In  bulletin  152  of  this  experiment  sta- 
tion an  account  was  given  of  the  life 
habits  and  injuries  from  the  brown  mite, 
and  also  the  red  spicier.  This  mite  passes 
the  winter  almost  entirely  in  the  egg 
stage.  These  eggs  are  tiny,  red  spherical 
shaped,  glassy  objects,  usually  deposited 
in    or    near    crotches    of   the  branches. 
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Hatching  takes  place  in  the  spring.  At 
first  the  young  mites  are  red  in  color 
and  have  only  six  legs.  Upon  feeding 
for  a  short  time  moulting  takes  place, 
after  which  the  mite  is  olive  green  or 
brown  in  color,  and  has  eight  legs,  more 
or  less  tinged  with  red.  It  feeds  prin- 
cipally upon  the  leaves,  occasionally 
attacking  the  fruit,  and  may  be  detected 
by  the  faded  out.  pallid  appearance  of  the 
foliage,  dotted  here  and  there  with  little 
black  specks  of  excreta.  Figure  6  shows 
two  peach  leaves  which  have  been 
attacked  and  two  which  are  normal  from 
the  same  tree,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of 
their  appearance  after  this  pest  has  been 
feeding  upon  them. 

Experiments  show  that  tobacco  prepa- 
rations are  of  little  value  in  controlling 
this  mite;  that  they  will  kill  the  mites, 
but  not  the  eggs.  As  the  latter  are 
almost  always  present  on  a  tree  where 
the  mites  are  feeding  such  sprays  can 
only  be  effective  when  repeated  applica- 
tions are  made.  The  sulphur  spray  was 
again  tested  this  season,  this  time  at 
Palisade,  Colorado.  Some  badly  infested 
pear  trees  were  treated,  using  ten  pounds 
of  sulphur  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
Results  of  this  test  were  perfect,  and  a 
week  after  the  trees  had  been  sprayed  it 
was  hard  to  find  a  living  mite  on  them. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with 
the-sulphur  treatment  for  brown  mite  is: 
The  adult  mites  are  not  immediately 
affected  by  the  spray,  but  those  newly 
hatched  die  shortly  after  the  application. 
An  examination  of  a  tree  the  day  after 
spraying  with  sulphur  is  usually  disap- 
pointing, for  the  adult  mites  may  be 
alive  and  abundant.  In  all  the  tests  made 
a  very  few  newly  hatched,  six-legged 
mites  have  been  found  twenty-four  hours 
after  spraying,  and  in  a  week's  time 
neither  adult  nor  newly  hatched  mites 
can  be  found.  The  sulphur  adhering  to 
the  bark  and  leaves  undoubtedly  kills 
the  young  mites  as  they  hatch  from  the 
eggs.  Whether  the  older  ones  are  killed 
by  the  sulphur  or  simply  die  a  natural 
death  is  a  point  that  has  not  been  deter- 
mined definitely.  As  there  are  probably 
only  three  broods  of  this  mite,  and  they 
are  quite  long  lived,  it  would  seem  that 
the  sulphur  really  kills  the  adults,  but 
that  it  takes  some  days  to  do  so.  The 
important  fact  remains  that  the  young 
mites  never  develop  after  the  sulphur 
treatment,  whether  hatched  or  in  the  egg 
stage  at  the  time  of  treatment,  and  that 
the  adult  mites  are  either  killed  by  the 
sulphur  or  die  a  natural  death  within 
seven  or  eight  days  after  treatment,  thus 
ridding  infested  trees  of  the  pest.  In 
bulletin  152  the  following  statement  is 
made:  "Trees  may  be  treated  while  dor- 
mant with  lime  and  sulphur.  This  spray 
has  no  effect  upon  the  eggs,  but  prob- 
ably kills  the  young  mites  as  they  hatch." 
The  fact  that  the  lime  and  sulphur  kills 
young  mites  as  they  hatch  was  def- 
initely established  last  spring  at  Palisade, 
Colorado. 

Three  adjoining  peach  orchards,  each 
containing  a  great  many  brown  mite 
eggs — two  of  them  sprayed  with  Rex 
lime  and  sulphur  1-10  and  one  not 
sprayed — were    chosen    as  observation 


places  to  determine  this  point.  The  eggs 
were  found  hatching  in  all  three  orchards 
at  the  same  time;  in  the  orchards  which 
were  sprayed  a  great  many  of  the  tiny, 
red  mites  could  be  found  where  they  had 
died  on  the  limbs  very  soon  after  hatch- 
ing. In  no  case  were  any  found  alive, 
except  a  few  immediately  hatched  from 
the  eggs.  In  the  unsprayed  orchard  all 
the  mites  seemed  to  live,  and  the  trees 
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were  soon  covered  with  them.  Through- 
out the  season  the  sprayed  orchards  were 
almost  entirely  free  from  mites,  while 
the  unsprayed  one,  located  between  the 
other  two,  had  quite  a  serious  infesta- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  extensive  use  of 
a  lime  and  sulphur  spray  in  the  Palisade 
section  the  past  season  the  brown  mite 
was  practically  exterminated,  except  in 
a  few  orchards  where  such  a  spray  was 
not  used. 

The  red  spider  mite  differs  from  the 
preceding  one  in  its  wintering  habits; 
instead  of  living  over  in  the  egg  stage, 
as  the  brown  mite  does,  this  species 
hibernates  in  the  soil  as  an  adult,  close 
to  trees  upon  which  it  has  been  feeding 
or  underneath  rubbish  of  any  kind.  On 
the  7th  of  November,  last  season,  they 
were  found  plentifully  under  burlap 
bands  that  had  been  applied  to  trees  for 
the  purpose  of  trapping  the  codling  moth 
larvae.  Hibernation  begins  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in;  the  first  downward 
migration  of  mites  to  the  soil  was  noticed 
at  Grand  Junction  last  on  July  26.  While 


a  few  of  them  may  work  on  trees  until 
late  in  the  fall  their  damage  is  usually 
over  by  the  15th  of  August.  Eggs  are 
laid  in  the  spring  by  mites  that  have 
lived  through  the  winter.  These  eggs 
are  pearly  white,  and  may  be  seen  as 
tiny  specks  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves. 

When  first  hatched  from  the  egg  this 
mite,  like  the  species  previously  treated, 
has  only  six  legs,  the  fourth  pair  develop- 
ing with  the  first  moult.  They  are  some- 
what smaller  than  the  brown  mite,  usu- 
ally green  in  color  while  feeding  upon 
the  foliage  of  trees,  with  minute  black- 
dots  on  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen. 
When  feeding  ceases  in  the  fall,  and  they 
begin  their  downward  migrations  to  the 
soil,  they  become  an  orange  or  red  color. 
During  my  observations  of  this  species 
of  mite,  for  the  past  three  years,  a  red 
one  has  never  been  seen  on  fruit  trees 
until  feeding  ceases  in  late  summer.  In 
greenhouses  this  same  species  is  very 
often  red  in  color.  Unlike  the  brown 
mite,  the  red  spider  has  the  power  of 
spinning  a  web,  and  may  easily  be 
detected,  when  prevalent,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  these  webs  on  the  foliage  or 
branches  of  infested  trees.  The  appear- 
ance of  injured  peach  foliage  is  not  unlike 
the  appearance  of  that  injured  by  the 
brown  mite,  but  is  more  inclined  to  turn 
yellow  in  patches. 

Sulphur  is  very  successful  in  treating 
this  mite  also,  whether  dusted  upon  or 
applied  as  a  liquid  spray  to  infested 
trees.  When  applied  in  water,  by  means 
of  a  spray,  sulphur  should  be  very  finely 
screened  and  mixed  with  the  water  by 
using  a  small  amount  of  soap.  Without 
the  soap  the  sulphur  will  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  while  with  the  soap 
it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  spray 
tank,  and  a  good  agitator  will  keep  it 
mixed.  Lime  and  sulphur  has  not 
proven  a  successful  treatment  for  red 
spider,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
do  effective  work  when  used  as  a  dor- 
mant spray.  The  use  of  tobacco  prepa- 
rations, as  with  the  brown  mite,  result 
in  little  good. 

<*>  <•>  ■$> 

FOREST  FIRES,  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  destruction  to  the  most  valuable  resources 
of  the  state,  will  soon  be  restricted  and  their 
terrors  largely  reduced  if  the  people  will  co-operate 
with  the  state  forester  in  the  administration  of  the 
new  forestry  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature, 
which  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  pamphlet 
form  in  the  near  future.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  law  is  that  making  a  closed 
season  for  burning  from  June  1  to  October  1, 
during  which  period  outdoor  fires  of  all  kinds  are 
prohibited,  except  under  most  stringent  regula- 
tions and  the  probability  of  heavy  penalties. 
In  this  connection  the  state  forester  urges  upon 
every  one  the  necessity  of  doing  all  possible  burn- 
ing before  the  closed  season  begins,  and  thus  save 
the  trouble  and  risk  of  doing  it  by  permission  dur- 
ing that  season  of  greatest  danger  when  fire 
spreads  so  easily  and  rapidly.  The  state  forester 
desires  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  every- 
one in  the  protection  of  property  from  forest,  grass 
or  brush  fires,  and  to  this  end  invites  suggestions 
and  information  calculated  to  assist  in  any  manner 
in  the  performance  of  his  most  important  duties. 
Copies  of  the  law  will  be  promptly  furnished  to 
all  who  desire  them.  Requests  and  communications 
addressed  to  F.  A.  Elliott,  state  forester,  Capitol 
Building,  Salem,  Oregon,  will  receive  prompt  and 
appreciative  attention. 

<*>   <$>  <S> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  enclose  one  dollar  for  one  year's  subscription 
for  "Better  Fruit."  The  sample  copy  I  have  is 
the  first  one  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  like  it 
so  well  that  I  must  add  my  name  to  your  sub- 
scription list.     H.  G.  Fitzsimmons,  San  Francisco. 


ign 
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GREEN  PEACH  APHIS  is  the 
common  green  peach  louse  so 
prevalent  early  in  the  season  curl- 
ing the  leaves,  and  often  attacking  the 
blossoms  and  forming  peaches  in  a  most 
destructive  manner.  The  eggs  of  this 
species  of  plant  louse 
are  deposited  on  peach 
trees  (occasionally  on 
the  other  stone  fruit 
trees)  in  the  autumn, 
where  they  remain 
unhatched  until  early 
spring.  Their  detec- 
tion is  not  as  easy  as 
that  of  the  common 
green  apple  aphis  egg, 
but  is  not  extremely 
difficult  when  one 
knows  where  to  look 
for  them.  Last  fall 
the  eggs  were  depos- 
ited in  such  large 
numbers  that  they 
could  easily  be  found 
in    a    great  many 


feeding  they  do  takes  place  on  the  buds 
or  very  tender  bark  into  which  their 
beaks  are  inserted,  and  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  early  flow  of  sap  is 
extracted.  Plant  lice  of  the  spring 
brood,  which  hatch  from  eggs  that  have 
remained  on  trees  over  winter,  are 
known  to  the  entomologist  as  stem- 
mothers.  The  full  grown  stem-mothers 
of  this  plant  louse  are  of  a  pinkish  or 
salmon  color,  and  before  there  is  a  sign 
of  a  peach  blossom  in  the  spring,  these 
stem-mothers  have  begun  reproduction. 
Their  progeny  are  born  alive,  eggs  never 
being  laid  except  in  the  fall,  and  then  by 
an  aphis  which,  though  only  a  different 
form  of  the  same  species,  might  be  taken 
by  the  orchardist  for  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  plant  louse.  The  generation 
from  the  stem-mothers  differ  from  the 
latter  in  that  they  are  light  green  in 
color,  with  darker  green,  longitudinal 
markings  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  but  are  never  pink  like  the 
stem-mothers.  Just  as  soon  as  the  buds 
on  infested  trees  begin  to  unfold,  the 


orchards.    In  some  EGGS  DEPOSITED  OIs  stem-mothers,   with   their   progeny,  are 


cases  the  buds  of  the 
peach  twigs  -were  dotted  black  with  them. 
In  most  instances  these  eggs  are  found 
deposited  on,  or  very  close  to  a  bud, 
.'.nd  very  often  just  as  deep  in  wrinkles 
or  depressions  as  possible,  and  unless 
they  are  plentiful  it  may  require  sharp 
eyes  to  detect  them.  When  first  depos- 
ited the  eggs  are  light  green  in  color, 
turning  black  after  exposure  to  the  air. 
They  are  much  smaller  than  the  eggs 
of  the  common  green  apple  aphis,  which 
nearly  every  orchardist  has  seen,  but  are 
quite  similar  in  shape,  color  and  general 
appearance.  This  pest  may  live  over 
winter  on  vegetation  that  remains  green 
throughout  the  winter  season,  so  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  trees  becoming 
infested  at  least  late  in  the  season  from 
other  sources,  even  though  the  eggs  were 
all  killed  by  an  insecticide,  or  failed  to 
hatch  because  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  or  other  causes. 

The  eggs  of  this  aphis  hatch  very  early 
in  the  spring.  E.  P.  Taylor  reports  hav- 
ing found  them  hatching  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colorado,  on  the  16th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1907.  The  month  of  February 
that  winter  was  unusually  warm,  and  the 
extremely  early  hatching  of  the  eggs 
was  due  to  that  fact.  However,  hatch- 
ing takes  place  when  the  buds  have 
scarcely  begun  to  swell,  a  fact  which  is 
not  generally  understood  by  the  fruit 
grower,  and  one  which  is  of  very  great 
importance  in  its  relation  to  the  control 
of  the  pest  by  means  of  a  spray.  The 
,  past  spring  eggs  were  found  hatching  on 
the  7th  of  March  at  Clifton,  Colorado, 
at  which  time  the  buds  seemed  perfectly 
dormant. 

When  first  hatched  from  the  eggs 
these  aphids  are  dark  green  in  color,  and 
may  be  seen  as  tiny,  dark  specks  crawl- 
ing along  the  twigs,  or  more  often  cling- 
ing to  the  buds.  It  is  probable  that  they 
can  exist  for  a  number  of  days  after 
hatching  with  little  or  no  food.  What 


ready  to  enter  within.  At  first  they  seem 
to  prefer  feeding  in  the  blossoms,  but 
after  these  fall  quite  serious  injury  is 
often  done  by  their  feeding  on  the  leaves. 
Probably  the  greatest  injury  to  peaches 
resulting  from  their  attack  consists  in 
the  dropping  of  the  small  fruit  which 
has  become  devitalized  from  the  loss  of 
sap  until  it  can  make  no  growth,  hence 
shrivels  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
injury  to  the  peach  is  practically  all  done 
while  it  is  yet  in  the  husk  or  calyx  tube. 
After  the  peach  has  cast  off  this  calyx 
tube  it  is  not  likely  to  be  molested  fur- 
ther by  the  aphids,  and  unless  it  has 
been  too  much  weakened  before  this 
time  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will 
not  drop  as  the  result  of  aphis  attack. 

Fortunately  this  pest  cannot,  or  does 
not,  spend  its  entire  existence  upon  the 
peach  or  other  trees,  but  leaves  them  for 
more  succulent  vegetation.  Shortly  after 
the  peaches  are  formed,  winged  lice 
begin  to  appear  in  the  colonies;  these 
fly  away  to  other  food  plants,  and  by 
the  last  of  June  very  few  can  be  found 
on  peach  trees.  This  is  indeed  a  bless- 
ing to  the  peach  grower,  for  should  this 
pest  continue  its  ravages  throughout  the 
summer  on  the  peach  it  would  require 
great  effort  and  expense  to  control  it. 
As  it  is  trees  often  suffer  a  great  loss 
of  foliage,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  peach  tree  to 
recover  after  this  injury  the  result  of  the 
aphis  attack  would  be  more  disastrous. 

Gillette  and  Taylor,  in  bulletin  133 
of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station, 
gave  a  list  of  fifty-three  plants  growing 
in  the  greenhouse  which  were  found  to 
be  infested  with  this  aphis,  and  twenty- 
five  plants  growing  out  of  doors,  the  out- 
of-door  plants  comprising  most  of  the 
common  garden  vegetables  and  weeds. 
The  variety  of  plants  upon  which  this 
louse  feeds  during  the  summer  time  is 
so  great  that  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
seldom  be  plentiful  enough  on  any  one 


kind  to  do  serious  injury.  While  on  the 
summer  food  plants  this  aphis  is  usually 
light  yellow  in  color,  and  without  the 
green  stripes  so  characteristic  of  it  while 
feeding  on  the  peach. 

The  last  winged  generation  of  lice 
appearing  in  the  fall  are  known  as  fall 
migrants  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
leave  the  vegetation  upon  which  the 
summer  has  been  spent  and  migrate  to 
peach  trees.  These  fall  migrants  do  not 
deposit  eggs,  but  give  birth  to  the  true 
sexual  forms,  males  and  females.  The 
females  are  pink  in  color,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  stem-mothers  which  were 
on  the  trees  in  the  spring,  but  smaller. 
After  feeding  for  a  time  and  becoming 
mature  they  deposit  the  eggs  previously 
described. 

Because  of  the  abundance  of  green 
peach  aphis  eggs  last  winter  a  number 
of  different  spray  tests  were  made  in  the 
spring  with  various  insecticides  in  order 
to  determine  their  value  as  egg  destroy- 
ers. The  spraying  was  delayed  a  little 
too  long,  however,  and  on  the  7th  of 
March,  when  the  first  applications  were 
made  in  the  W.  C.  Strain  orchard  at 
Clifton  many  of  the  eggs  were  found 
to  be  hatching,  and  there  was  no  trouble 
in  finding  the  little  green  lice  here  and 
there  on  the  twigs.  A  great  many  of  the 
eggs  were  not  hatched  at  that  time, 
hence  the  various  sprays  were  tested  as 
destroyers  of  both  the  eggs  and  the 
young  lice.  The  block  of  trees  sprayed 
in  the  Strain  orchard,  was  only  three 
years  old,  but  contained  both  the  eggs 
of  green  peach  aphis  and  the  hibernat- 
ing larvae  of  the  twig-borer  in  abun- 
dance. The  small  size  of  the  trees  made 
very  thorough  spraying  possible.  The 
work  was  done  with  a  barrel  pump,  so 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  the  appli- 
cations with  a  high  pressure.  Thor- 
oughness was  depended  upon  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiency  in  pressure. 
Tests  were  made  in  this  orchard  with 
Rex  lime  and  sulphur,  two  strengths, 
namely:  One  gallon  of  the  "Rex"  to 
ten,  and  one  to  eleven  gallons  of 
water;  Black  Leaf  tobacco  extract,  four 
strengths,  namely,  one  gallon  to  thirty, 
one  gallon  to  forty,  one  gallon  to  fifty 
and  one  gallon  to  seventy  gallons  of 
water;  Black  Leaf  "40,"  three  strengths, 
namely,  one  gallon  to  six  hundred,  one 
gallon  to  eight  hundred  and  one  gallon 
to  one  thousand  gallons  of  water;  sol- 
uble oil,  one  strength,  namely,  one  gal- 
lon to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  Thirty- 
eight  trees  in  all  were  sprayed  in  this 
test,  and  five  were  left  without  treatment 
for  checks. 

On  the  8th  of  March  twenty-one  trees 
were  sprayed  in  Mr.  M.  Paxson's  orchard 
at  Clifton.  These  trees  were  five  years 
of  age.  and  fully  as  many  eggs  of  the 
aphis  and  larvae  of  the  twig-borer  were 
found  on  them  as  in  the  Strain  orchard. 
The  following  insecticides  were  used  on 
this  date:  Nico-fume  at  two  strengths, 
namely,  one  gallon  of  Nico-fume  to  six 
hundred  and  one  gallon  to  eight  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water.    Kerosene  emul- 
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This  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  strawberry  fields  on  the  Coast 

sion  was  applied  at  one  strength  only,  water,  combined  with  arsenate  of  lead  made  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  first 

namely,  a  fifteen  per  cent  oil  emulsion  ten  pounds  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  lime   and   sulphur   spraying  was  being 

prepared  by  using  a   common   laundry  water.  done    in    the    valley,    but    earlier  than 

soap.     Black  Leaf  was  applied  at  one  The    accompanying    table    gives    the  much  of  it.    The  experience  of  most  of 

strength,  namely,  one  gallon  to  fifty-five  results  of  the  first  examination  made  on  the  orchardists  was  that  the  lime  and 

gallons  of  water.    Home  prepared  lime  March  15,  of  trees  sprayed  in  the  Strain  sulphur  did  no  good  applied  late  for  green 

and  sulphur  was  applied  at  one  strength,  orchard.    It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  peach  aphis,  which  tallies  with  our  expe- 

namely,  fifteen  pounds  of  lime  and  fif-  that  all   insecticides   applied  on   March  rience.    This  season's  experiments  indi- 

teen  pounds  of  sulphur  to  fifty  gallons  No.  of  Aphids  cate  that  the  most  important  thing  in 

of  water.     This  lime  and  sulphur  was  Insecticide  Used  PjJtZs  connection  with  the  control  of  this  aphis 

made  in  the  ordinary  way  and  was  boiled  Black  Leaf   1-30  2  by  the  use  of  lime  and  sulphur  is  to  get 

for  one  hour,  so  that  a  first  class  lime  Black  Leaf   1-40  2  ;t  on  early;  just  as  the  eggs  were  begin- 

'  Ulack  Leaf    1—50  1  .  , 

and  sulphur  spray  was  prepared.  Black  Leaf   1-70  1  ning  to  hatch  was  found  to  be  a  splendid 

On  March  28th  the  peach  buds  were  Black  Leaf  "40"   1-600  0  t;me     jf  spraying  is  delayed  until  the 

,    .       ...              ,               ,  Black  Leaf    40    1-800  0  .  , 

just  showing  their  pink  tips,  and  several  Black  Leaf  "40"    1-1000  7  aphis  becomes   full   grown   some  other 

sprays  were  again  applied.    At  this  time  |«- Lime  and  -Sulphur. . .    1-10  1  spray    besides    the    lime    and  sulphur 

three   of  the   tests  were  made  with   a  g^bteOil*?.. . .  "    ™ 1-20  0  should  be  used.    This  spray  will  not  kill 

mixed  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  one     Check   ....  93  t]le  mature  stem-mothers  unless  applied 

,    ,          ,                            .  Trees  sprayed  March  7,  examined  March  lo.  .  ...  „.  ,  - 

of  the  tobacco  preparations,  the  arsenate  .  111    excessive    quantities.     Ihe  tobacco 

of  lead  being  used  for  the  twig-borer  7th  resulted  in  effective  control,  at  all  Spray5   are   much    better   to   use  when 

and  the  tobacco  preparation  with  which  strengths.     Three  subsequent   examina-  matUre   lice   can   be  found.     But  these 

it  was  mixed  for  the  aphis.    The  follow-  tions  were  made  on  March  24th,  April  preparations  are  also  more  effectual  at 

ing    insecticides    were    applied    at    this  26th  and  MaY  nth<  each  one  indicating  tne  time  when  the  eggs  are  hatching, 

time   to   about   one   hundred   and   fifty  practically  the  same  results.     It  would  a.  great  amount  of  material  is  required, 

trees:    Rex  lime  and  sulphur,  one  gal-  seem  from  this  experiment  that  just  as  in  order  to  be  thorough  enough  to  kill 

Ion  to  ten  gallons  of  water;  Black  Leaf,  the  eSgs  of  this  aPhis  are  beginning  to  most   nf   the   ijce   after   they   are  fully 

one   gallon   to   fifty   gallons   of   water;  hatch  is  a  favorable  time  to  spray  for  its  groWn. 

Black  Leaf,  one  gallon  to  seventy  gal-  control.     Lime  and  sulphur  proved  to        The  average   orchardist  would  prob- 

lons  of  water,  combined  with  arsenate  be  a  perfect  spray  at  this  time.    Appar-  ab]y  ]iave  a  hard  time  to  detect  the  little 

of  lead  three  pounds  to  one  hundred  gal-  ently  it  gave  a  little  better  final  results  Hce  when  they  are  first  hatched,  but  the 

Ions  of  water;  Black  Leaf  "40."  one  gal-  than    anything    else    used.      With    the  importance    of    spraying    at    this  time 

Ion  to  eight  hundred  gallons  of  water;  exception  of  Nico-fume,  all  the  tobacco  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  him  to 

Black  Leaf  "40,"  one  gallon  to  one  thou-  sprays  of  both  early  and  late  applica-  learn  to  find  them.    If  this  is  not  pos- 

sand   gallons  of  water,   combined  with  tions  resulted  in  much   good,  but  that  sible  it  would  be  reasonably  safe  to  say 

arsenate  of  lead  six  pounds  to  one  hun-  lime  and  sulphur  applied  on  the  latest  that  the  lice  may  be  found  hatching  after 

dred  gallons  of  water;  Black  Leaf  "40,"  date  of  spraying  did  not  prove  beneficial.  the    first    few    days    of    warm  spring 

one  gallon  to  nine  hundred  gallons  of  This  application  of  lime  and  sulphur  was  weather  in  February  or  March,  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Grand  Junction,  and  that  a 
spray  at  such  time  would  be  successful. 
A  hand  lens,  costing  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents,  is  of  great  service  in  finding 
the  lice. 

On  March  25th  some  large  Triumph 
peach  trees  were  sprayed  on  the  C.  H. 
Dilley  place  at  Clifton.  These  trees  had 
been  sprayed  a  few  days  previously  with 
lime  and  sulphur,  but  apparently  with  no 
success  in  killing  the  aphis,  which  at  this 
time  were  clinging  to  the  partially  open 
blossoms  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get 
within.  Part  of  these  trees  were  treated 
with  Black  Leaf,  one  gallon  to  seventy 
gallons  of  water,  and  the  rest  with  Black 
Leaf  "40,"  one  gallon  to  eight  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  By  exceedingly  care- 
ful and  thorough  spraying,  entailing  the 
use  of  at  least  ten  gallons  of  spray  to  a 
tree,  it  was  found  that  practically  all  the 
lice  could  be  killed.  The  Elberta  trees 
in  this  orchard  did  not  have  so  many  of 
the  aphids  on  them,  and  the  manager  of 
the  place  decided  that  they  did  not  need 
to  be  sprayed.  On  May  11th  an  exam- 
ination of  these  trees  showed  the 
Elbertas  to  be  badly  infested,  and  the 
Triumphs,  which  we  had  sprayed,  were 
exceedingly  clean.  The  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  spraying  trees  so  late  in  the 
season  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
always  tend  to  curl  and  provide  such 
protection  for  the  lice  that  only  the  most 
thorough  work  can  result  in  much  good. 

No  matter  when  the  spraying  may  be 
done  for  the  control  of  this  insect  suc- 
cess cannot  be  attained  unless  a  very 
thorough  application  of  the  insecticide 
is  made.  In  fact  this  is  a  general  rule 
that  will  hold  good  in  spraying  for  the 
control  of  all  insect  pests.  While  this 
point  is  always  emphasized  by  entomolo- 
gists, our  experience  with  orchardists  has 
been  that  many  do  not  have  a  proper 
conception  of  what  thorough  spraying 
means.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  insects 
multiply  tremendously  in  a  short  time, 


and  unless  a  spray  kills  practically  all 
of  a  pest,  such  as  the  one  in  question,  a 
few  days  or  weeks  may  see  them  as 
plentiful  as  they  were  before  the  spray 
was  applied.  Spraying  investigations 
in  the  orchard  also  indicate  that  much 
of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  expense  of  a 
proper  treatment.  Most  of  the  insecti- 
cides used  are  very  high  priced,  and  the 
orchardist  does  not  feel  that  he  can  go 
to  the  expense  necessary  to  thoroughly 
treat  his  trees.  He  very  often  fails  to 
realize  that  work  such  as  this,  half  done, 
is  really  work  wasted,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  expense. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  spraying  for  the 
control  of  the  green  peach  aphis  can  only 
be  successful  when  very  great  care  is 
used  to  thoroughly  drench  every  portion 
of  infested  trees.  The  many  experiments 
conducted  has  brought  us  to  these  con- 
clusions: 1,  lime  and  sulphur,  both  Rex 
and  home  prepared;  Black  Leaf  extract, 
Black  Leaf  "40"  and  soluble  oil  may  be 
effectively  used  for  the  control  of  the 
green  peach  aphis  when  applied  in  the 
early  spring,  just  as  the  eggs  are  hatch- 
ing; 2,  a  lime  and  sulphur  spray  is  not 
effective  when  applied  two  weeks  or 
more  after  the  eggs  are  hatched,  for  at 
this  time  the  stem-mothers  are  mature, 
or  nearly  so,  and  are  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  this  insecticide;  3,  good  tobacco 
preparations  may  be  used  with  success 
any  time  after  the  aphids  hatch,  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  succeed  late  in  the 
spring  because  it  is  then  more  difficult 
to  get  the  spray  on  all  the  lice  on 
account  of  the  protection  of  the  leaves; 
4,  the  best  time  to  spray  for  this  insect 
is  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  eggs  are 
hatching. 

As  an  enemy  of  the  peach,  black  peach 
aphis  has  never  been  of  much  economic 
importance  in  Colorado.  It  has  been 
found  from  time  to  time  in  the  peach 
growing  sections  of  the  western  slope, 
but  apparently  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time  in  orchards 


where  it  has  been  introduced.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  never  made  any  headway  in 
the  orchards,  it  is  well  for  the  peach 
growers  not  to  take  any  chances  in 
orchards  where  it  does  appear,  but  to 
be  prompt  in  making  a  very  thorough 
application  of  Black  Leaf,  or  some  other 
good  contact  spray  to  infested  trees. 
The  fact  that  this  pest  has  the  habit  of 
feeding  upon  the  roots  as  well  as  the 
twigs  of  peach  trees  makes  it  one  that  is 
dreaded.  Because  of  its  ability  to  live 
below  as  well  as  above  ground  it  might 
become  a  serious  pest  if  conditions 
should  happen,  at  any  time,  to  be  favor- 
able to  its  development. 

Very  often  peach  nursery  stock  com- 
ing from  an  infested  nursery  is  found  to 
be  badly  infested  with  this  aphis.  When 
such  trees  are  found  they  should  either 
be  carefully  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  or  sprayed  with  a  good  contact 
insecticide,  such  as  Black  Leaf,  kero- 
sene emulsion  or  whale-oil  soap.  Figure 
5  shows  a  section  of  a  peach  twig  on 
which  is  a  large  number  of  these  aphids. 
This  twig  was  cut  from  a  tree  which 
had  just  been  removed  from  a  box 
shipped  into  the  state  from  an  outside 
nursery.  There  were  so  many  aphids  in 
the  box  that  they  found  their  way 
through  cracks  and  could  actually  be 
seen  crawling  on  the  outside  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  box  bore  a  fumiga- 
tion tag.  and  the  inspector,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  look  over  all  shipments  of 
nursery  trees  into  the  county,  rightly 
condemned  all  the  trees  in  the  box.  The 
dark  color  of  the  adult  lice  and  their 
habit  of  feeding  on  the  tender  bark 
rather  than  the  leaves  enables  us  to  sep- 
arate this  louse  readily  from  the  fore- 
going species. 

<S>  <S>  <8> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Although  I  take  several  other  fruit  journals  and 
papers,  I  consider  "Better  Fruit"  worth  all  the  rest 
of  them  at  the  same  subscription  price.  Joseph 
Weston,  Belton,  Mississippi. 
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AFTER  being  engaged  in  wholesale 
business  for  some  twenty  years  I 
spent  a  few  weeks'  vacation  in 
Hood  River  Valley.  This  wonderful  val- 
ley, with  its  beautiful  scenery,  its  splen- 
did climate  and  its  intelligent  people, 
charmed  me  beyond  expression.  The 
spell  I  was  unable  to  resist,  and  conse- 
quently I  became  a  fruit  grower,  and 
soon  after  manager  and  director  in  the 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union, 
which  position  I  occupied  for  several 
years,  finally  retiring  from  the  manag- 
ership, but  continuing  to  be  a  director. 
I  speak  of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Union  because  I  believe  it  illustrates 
certain  principles  of  value  to  the  fruit 
dealer  as  well  as  the  fruit  grower.  I 
believe  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
Union  is  founded  on  true  principles;  the 
Union  is  co-operative,  each  stockholder 
must  be  a  grower,  the  amount  of  stock 
a  stockholder  can  hold  is  limited,  all 
of  which  are  essential  for  continued 
success.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
achievement  of  this  Union  from  your 
point  of  view  is  its  pack.  We  were  first 
to  put  up  a  pack  of  apples  where  the 
apples  in  the  middle  were  as  good  as 
they  were  on  the  top  layer  and  the  apples 
in  the  bottom  as  good  as  in  the  middle. 
We  put  up  a  pack  that  we  could,  and 
did,  guarantee.  Other  districts  have  fol- 
lowed, and  the  standard  of  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  Northwest  has  raised 
until  now  nearly  every  district  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  dealer. 

I  believe  it  is  of  interest  to  every  one 
of  you  gentlemen  present  to  encourage 
every  fruit  growers'  association  with 
your  support.  The  association  can,  and 
does,  do  for  you  what  you  cannot  reason- 
ably expect  independents,  as  individuals, 
to  perform.  The  association  has  a  thor- 
ough system  of  inspection,  and  I  believe, 
gentlemen,  you  want,  and  we  want, 
inspection  at  our  end  of  the  line  just 
as  much  as  you  need  it,  and  we  want  it 
at  your  end  of  the  line.  The  association 
can  put  up  a  pack  that  is  not  only  uni- 
form, but  a  pack  that  they  can  guaran- 
tee. I  honestly  believe  that  you  will  get 
fruit  in  far  more  satisfactory  condition 
from  the  association  than  you  will  from 
individuals,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
be  properly  packed,  thoroughly  inspected 
and  guaranteed.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
what  you  may  get  from  the  individual 
shipper  because  you  have  had  sufficient 
experience  in  the  past  in  a  general  way 
to  know  what  you  may  expect.  Permit 
me  to  admit  that  there  are  individual 
exceptions,  of  course. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  say  today  that  I 
believe  the  grower  and  dealer  are  nearer 
together  than  they  ever  have  been  before 
in  the  history  of  the  fruit  industry,  and 
I  believe  the  closer  they  get  together  in 
the  future  the  more  profit  there  will  be 
in  the  business  for  both.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  much  of  the  dissatis- 
faction that  has  existed  between  the 
dealer  and  the  grower  can  be  eliminated. 
I  believe  the  dissatisfaction  has  been 
partially  your  fault  and  partially  ours. 


The  grower  did  not  know  how  to  pack 
his  fruit,  he  did  not  know  how  to  grade 
it  and  he  did  not  know  the  proper  ripe- 
ness for  picking.  When  low  returns 
come  in  with  bad  order  reports  the 
grower  censures  you,  which  leads  me  to 
offer  a  suggestion.  I  believe  every  fruit 
dealer  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
inspection  of  a  car  on  arrival.  We  fruit 
growers  often  get  reports  like  this:  "Car 
arrived   off   condition,"   "Too   Ripe"  or 


"Frozen."  It  seems  to  be  human  nature 
for  the  average  grower  when  he.  gets 
such  a  report  to  conclude  that  you  are 
untruthful,  and  he  sincerely  believes  he 
has  been  skinned.  In  my  travels  I  have 
seen  cars  arrive  on  the  market,  many  of 
which  were  unsalable  due  to  the  grow- 
er's fault  in  some  manner.  Permit  me  to 
offer  for  your  consideration,  if  you 
please,  a  suggestion.  When  a  car  arrives 
off  condition  of  not  up  to  the  standard 
you  should  have  some  system  of  public 
inspection  that  would  be  complete  and 
thorough  in  every  detail;  you  should 
have  an  inspection  report  rendered  by 
some  broker  or  public  fruit  inspector 
who  is  not  interested  in  or  connected 
with   your   business,    and    I    believe  it 


would  be  advisable  if  such  report  could 
be  in  the  form  of  a  sworn  statement. 
Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  infer  that  I 
am  telling  you  how  to  run  your  busi- 
ness, but  I  believe  if  you  know  the  fruit 
grower  at  the  other  end  as  I  do  it  would 
enable  you  to  devise  a  ways  and  means 
that  would  meet  the  situation,  protect 
you  in  your  business  and  protect  your 
reputation.  I  also  believe  such  a  method 
will  be  far  more  effective  in  convincing 
the  grower  than  the  ordinary  short  per- 
sonal "Off  Condition"  report  made  over 
your  own  signature. 

I  believe  the  fruit  grower  needs  and 
must  have  the  jobber,  the  dealer  and  the 
commission  man.  I  do  not  wish  to  sug- 
gest any  system  that  will  hamper  you 
in  your  business,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  my  aim  to  assist  you  if  possible,  and 
if  I  am  successful  I  feel  I  am  assisting 
the  fruit  grower.  I  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  fruit  business  and  I  under- 
stand that  this  business  must  be  divided. 
The  fruit  industry  is  similar  in  many 
ways  to  other  industrial  enterprises.  A 
factory,  for  instance,  is  divided  into  a 
manufacturing  and  a  selling  force.  The 
fruit  industry  itself  must  be  divided. 
Growing  fruit  is  one  business  and  selling 
fruit  is  another  business.  The  selling 
end  must  necessarily  be  again  divided — 
the  association  selling  the  dealer  or  job- 
ber, the  jobber  selling  the  retailer  and 
the  retailer  selling  the  consumer.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  fruit  grower  will 
find  it  practical  to  eliminate  any  one  of 
these  important  and  necessary  factors  in 
distributing  his  fruit.  I  imagine  that  in 
years  to  come  fruit  will  be  handled 
through  the  same  channels  in  much  the 
same  way  as  it  is  today.  However,  I 
firmly  believe  that  conditions  will  be 
improved,  and  I  might  add  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  I  have  given  the  mat- 
ter considerable  attention  and  am  satis- 
fied that,  generally  speaking,  the  jobber 
or  commission  man  is  not  making  an 
unreasonable  profit.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  retailer  is.  I  know  of 
manj'  instances  where  the  retailer's  profit 
is  not  only  exorbitant,  but  outrageous. 
I  know  of  Hood  River  apples  which  cost 
the  retailer  three  dollars  per  box,  or 
thirty  cents  per  dozen,  being  sold  for 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen.  I 
know  of  apples  that  cost  the  retailer  two 
dollars  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  box 
being  sold  at  seventy-five  cents,  one  dol- 
lar and  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen.  Now,  some  may  say  in 
answer  to  this  that  the  expense  of  doing 
a  retail  business  is  high.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  this  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
true.  However,  I  am  told  that  the  retail 
profit  in  the  grocery  business  is  about 
seventeen  per  cent  to  eighteen  per  cent 
in  modern  stores,  in  the  best  localities, 
but  the  same  groceryman  wants  a  profit 
of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
per  cent  on  his  apples.  Too  much  profit 
is  made  in  retailing  fruit.  To  illustrate, 
I  will  give  you  a  specific  case.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  an  Italian  fruit  seller  who 
occupies  a  small  store  in  which  he  carries 
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about  fifty  dollars  in  stock  at  one  time, 
after  paying  all  running  and  living 
expenses,  sent  $3,000  to  Italy  in  one  year. 
I  believe  these  exorbitant  retail  prices 
are  preventing  the  consumption  of  fruit 
and  are  limiting  the  amount  of  business 
that  you  gentlemen  are  doing.  The 
greater  the  consumption  of  fruit  the 
greater  will  be  your  business,  and  the 
larger  the  business  you  do  the  more 
profit  you  will  make.  It  is  consumption 
that  the  fruit  grower  wants;  it  is  con- 
sumption that  your  business  wants.  We 
both  have  the  same  object  in  view;  there- 
fore we  can  assist  each  other.  Our 
profit  is  not  too  large;  I  grant  that  your 
profit  is  not  too  large,  but  I  do  claim 
that  the  profit  of  the  retailer  is  exor- 
bitant, and  I  believe  that  you,  being  in 
closer  touch  with  the  retailer  than  we 
are,  should  give  this  important  matter 
serious  consideration  and  if  possible 
devise  a  ways  and  means  to  control  and 
regulate  retail  prices  on  fruit.  We  know 
that  the  retail  prices  are  not  only  con- 
trolled, but  regulated  in  many  lines  of 
business.  I  will  cite  you  a  specific 
case  in  the  fruit  business.  The  Puyal- 
lup  Berry  Growers'  Association,  which 
handles  the  raspberry  crop  of  that  val- 
ley, in  past  years  sold  their  berries  to 
the  dealer,  who  sold  them  to  the  retailer, 
who  retailed  them  at  twenty  cents  per 
quart,  and  sometimes  more.  The  berries 
netted  the  association  one  dollar  and  ten 
cents  per  crate.  As  raspberries  are  very 
perishable  the  markets  which  could  be 
reached  were  somewhat  limited  and  the 
territory  that  could  be  supplied  in  past 
years  was  not  large  enough  to  consume 
the  entire  raspberry  crop  of  this  valley 
at  these  figures,  and,  therefore,  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  crop  had  to  go  to  the 
cannery.  Last  year  the  manager  put 
into  effect  a  new  policy;  he  made  a  trip 
East  and  contracted  with  the  dealer  at 
a  certain  figure  so  that  the  dealer  would 
have  his  legitimate  profit,  and  he  made 
contracts  with  the  retailer  so  that  the 
retailer  could  get  these  raspberries  laid 
down  at  two  dollars  per  crate,  guaran- 
teed, provided  he  would  retail  them  at 
ten  cents  per  quart.  This  arrangement 
was  so  successful  that  the  territory  con- 
sumed the  entire  crop  of  berries  on  an 
increased  acreage,  and  it  being  only  nec- 
essary to  send  such  berries  to  the  can- 
nery as  were  too  ripe  for  shipment.  The 
surprising  part  of  it  all  is  that  when  the 
berries  were  retailed  at  ten  cents  per 
quart  instead  of  twenty  cents  the  berry 
grower  netted  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents 
instead  of  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per 
crate.  I  think  this  object  lesson  worthy 
of  consideration  as  a  plea  for  reasonable 
retail  prices. 

The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
in  California  offers  us  another  example 
which  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  attention. 
I  understand  that  the  Exchange  so  con- 
ducts its  business  that  ordinarily  a  box 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  oranges 
is  sold  to  the  retailer,  delivered,  at  two 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  which  enables 
him  to  retail  them  at  thirty  cents  per 
dozen,  making  a  good  profit.  Thirty 
cents  per  dozen  means  two  for  a  nickle, 
or  four  for  ten  cents.     I  believe  such 


prices  as  these  on  medium  sized  apples 
of  good  quality  will  be  important  factors 
in  increasing  the  consumption.  We  must 
create  a  greater  distribution  and  estab- 
lish reasonable  retail  prices  if  we  want 
to  market  the  increased  crop  of  fruit  to 
advantage  in  future  years.  I  will  cite 
another  instance  to  illustrate  both  of 
these  features.  A  few  days  ago  a  Hood 
River  man  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
who  lives  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who 
stated  that  at  last  a  car  of  Hood  River 
apples  had  reached  Memphis,  and  added 
that  they  were  being  sold  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen.  These 
apples  could  have  been  sold  at  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  retail,  which  would  have 
paid  the  freight,  given  the  retailer  and 
the  jobber  a  legitimate  profit  and  still 
leave  good  money  for  the  fruit  grower. 
Another  point  that  I  believe  is  worthy 
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of  your  consideration  toward  securing 
an  increased  consumption  is  selling  retail 
by  the  box  instead  of  by  the  dozen.  A 
consumer  who  buys  a  box  of  apples  will 
use  more  apples  and  use  them  faster 
than  the  consumer  who  buys  a  dozen. 
I  was  told  by  some  of  our  people  who 
have  just  returned  from  New  York  City 
that  in  all  the  large  stores  where  fruit 
is  being  handled  that  not  a  single  box 
is  placed  on  sale  in  a  retail  way.  Not 
long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in 
Portland  called  at  one  of  the  big  gro- 
cery stores  in  New  York  and  wanted  to 
buy  a  box  of  apples,  and  he  was  told 
that  they  did  not  retail  them  by  the  box, 
but  that  they  sold  them  by  the  dozen 
only.  Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  do  more 
business  you  must  endeavor  to  increase 
consumption,  and  I  think  by  creating  a 
sale  for  apples  by  the  box  will  assist  in 
doing  it.  Exactly  the  opposite  of  selling 
apples  by  the  box  is  also  true.  Some 
package  should  be  perfected  not  only  for 
apples  and  oranges,  but  for  other  fruits, 
that  would  contain  a  small  quantity 
already  done  up  ready  for  the  purchaser. 
I  believe  we  need,  and  should  have,  a 
package  that  would  hold  a  dozen  apples, 
a  dozen  oranges  or  a  dozen  of  some 
other  fruit,  and  such  packages  should  be 
made  of  such  size  and  shape  so  that  six, 


eight  or  ten  of  them  might  be  put  in  an 
ordinary  sized  case. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Rulofson,  Monadnock  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  California,  is  the 
inventor  of  a  small  package  which  bids 
fair  to  be  an  important  factor  for  increas- 
ing the  retail  sale  of  apples.  The  paper 
bag  is  a  very  inconvenient  package  in 
which  to  carry  home  a  dozen  apples, 
particularly  if  you  get  into  a  crowded 
street  car  and  hang  on  to  the  strap.  You 
know  the  bag  will  burst  and,  therefore, 
you  won't  buy  the  dozen  apples.  The 
package  made  by  Mr.  Rulofson  is  com- 
posed of  corrugated  paper,  holds  a  dozen 
apples  and  is  supplied  with  a  small,  neat 
wooden  handle  similar  to  the  ones  used 
on  shawl  straps.  It  is  a  very  convenient 
package  and  one  which  the  retail  fruit 
dealer  can  have  ready  for  immediate 
delivery — one  that  will  not  go  to  pieces, 
and  one  that  the  customer  can  con- 
veniently carry  in  the  crowded  car  or 
anywhere  else. 

There  are  many  other  features  con- 
nected with  the  fruit  industry  which  are 
important  that  will  be  so  ably  covered 
in  an  excellent  address  by  the  manager 
of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  who  follows  me  on  the  program, 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss them.  However,  I  want  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  for  closer  relationship, 
more  sincerity,  between  the  grower  and 
the  dealer.  Pardon  me  for  being  frank 
in  saying  that  this  spirit  is  lacking.  Your 
representatives  come  to  us  fruit  growers, 
and  after  exchanging  a  few  courtesies, 
get  down  to  what  they  call  "brass  tacks" 
and  begin  to  tell  us  of  the  enormous 
crops  we  are  going  to  have  this  season 
in  all  the  different  sections  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grower 
is  just  as  bad  and  hollers  "light  crops." 
One  is  "bearing"  the  market  and  the 
other  is  "bulling"  it.  Gentlemen,  this  is 
all  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  always 
your  policy,  but  it  is  frequently  the 
policy  of  your  representatives.  If  two 
men  want  to  do  business  sincerity  is  the 
the  best  policy.  If  two  men  are  frank 
with  each  other  they  will  do  business 
more  satisfactorily,  quicker  and  at  less 
expense.  Therefore,  let  us  both  be  lib- 
eral in  our  system  and  in  our  dealings, 
and  we  will  get  better  results  and  be 
happier. 

The  Northwest  is  already  a  great  fruit 
country,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  It  will 
be  the  greatest  apple  producing  country 
in  the  world.  We  have  the  climate  and 
the  soil  to  produce  perfect  apples,  apples 
beautiful  in  color,  unsurpassed  for  their 
excellency  in  flavor,  keep  and  size.  The 
fruit  growers  are  an  intelligent  people, 
people  of  ability,  people  who  will  get 
results.  Permit  me  to  quote  a  short 
paragraph  from  The  Spectator: 

"The  Spectator  has  lingered  on  the 
commercial  side  of  this  apple  raising 
country,  as  it  is  at  that  side  which  has 
attracted  capitalists,  professional  men 
and  college  graduates  to  try  their  hand 
in  fruit  culture  and  country  living,  but 
aside  from  the  perfect  apples  which  have 
given  the  valley  its  fame,  there  are  scenic 
attractions  which  would  cause  one  to 
linger  here,  but  he  who  lingers  is  lost, 
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and  straightway  buys  an  orchard  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  raising  of  apples. 
He  cannot  help  it;  the  very  air  is  charged 
with  apples;  the  theme  of  all  conversa- 
tion is  apples;  the  apple  orchard  is  ever 
before  one's  vision,  and  it  is  a  strong 
man  who  can  resist  the  call." 

It  is  our  climate,  our  soil,  our  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  as  indicated  above,  which  is 
making  the  Northwest  the  greatest  apple 
producing  section  in  the  world.  Our 
enthusiasm,  aggressiveness,  energy  and 
ability  cannot  help  but  spell  success. 

My  position  in  the  fruit  world  is  some- 
what unique.  While  I  am  a  grower  and 
am  a  director  of  the  Apple  Growers' 
Union  at  Hood  River  I  am  also  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  "Better  Fruit.*' 
It  has  been  my  aim,  my  ambition,  if  you 
please,  to  make  "Better  Fruit"  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  most  influential  fruit 
growers'  paper  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  this  can  be  accomplished  unless 
it  is  absolutely  fair  and  square  with 
everybody  connected  with  the  fruit  busi- 
ness. It  is  my  desire  to  bring  the  fruit 
dealer  and  the  fruit  grower  closer 
together.  To  do  this  the  good  will  and 
esteem  of  both  the  dealer  and  the  grower 
must  be  secured.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  being  fair  with  both.  If  "Better 
Fruit"  can  help  you  in  your  business  it 
will  help  the  grower.    On  the  other  hand, 
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if  it  helps  the  grower  it  will  help  you 
in  your  business.  "Better  Fruit"  is  help- 
ing the  grower  to  grow  better  fruit,  to 
grade  it  better  and  to  pack  it  better. 

We  fruit  growers  are  in  a  state  of  evo- 
lution. We  are  developing,  and  I  believe 
frankly  more  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  growing  of  fruit  in  the  last 
few  years  than  in  marketing  and  sell- 
ing fruit. 

Just  a  few  words  about  over-produc- 
tion in  general  and  over-production  of 
apples  in  particular.  We  have  all  heard 
this  over-production  talk  for  years.  I 
have  heard  it  ever  since  I  was  a  boy, 
and  yet  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that 
there  has  never  been  a  continued  over- 
production of  any  food  commodity.  When 
vast  areas  were  planted  to  wheat  in  the 
Northwest  the  cry  went  up,  "Over-Pro- 
duction," but  today  the  price  of  wheat 
is  higher  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and 
authorities  who  have  given  the  matter 
careful  study  state  that  in  a  few  years 
the  United  States  will  not  grow  enough 
wheat  to  feed  its  own  people.  I  will 
not  worry  you  with  statistics  about  the 
apple  crop.  You  all  know  them.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  however,  that  from  69,000,000 
barrels  of  apples  in  1896  we  have  fallen 
to  an  average  of  25,000,000  barrels  during 
the  last  three  years.  It  seems  strange  to 
fear  over-production  with  a  decreasing 
crop  on  an  increased  acreage.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  further,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  only  ten  per  cent  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  orchards  that  are  set  ever 
make  commercial  orchards.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  increased  to  over  90,000,000. 
The  apple  crop  has  decreased  in  a  greater 
ratio.  But  the  consumption  of  fruit,  I 
mean  all  kinds  of  fruit,  during  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  five  times  as  rapidly  as  the 
population.  However,  we  may  have  a 
temporary  condition  of  under-consump- 
tion,  arising  from  a  lack  of  proper  dis- 
tribution and  prohibitory  prices.  The 
success  of  the  whole  fruit  industry  seems 
to  depend  on  a  proper  distribution  and 


intelligent  marketing.  Again,  gentlemen, 
this  is  your  end  of  the  business.  Con- 
sumption can  be  created  by  proper  dis- 
tribution if  the  prices  are  right.  To 
illustrate  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
increased  distribution  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  which  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  New  York  to  take  its  output  in 
previous  years,  this  year  has  sold  to 
twenty-four  states,  sixty-five  cities  and 
eighty-seven  different  buyers. 

Just  a  word  about  the  so-called 
immense  boxed  apple  crop  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is  estimated,  perhaps  an  exag- 
geration, that  the  crops  in  Colorado  to 
the  Pacific  was  15,000  cars  of  apples  dur- 
ing 1910.  At  600  boxes  to  a  car  and  100 
apples  to  the  box  this  would  mean 
900,000,000  apples.  If  this  crop  was  so 
distributed  and  the  price  right,  so  that 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
could  eat  one  apple  a  day  for  ten 
days,  they  would  eat  up  this  so-called 
"immense"  apple  crop  of  the  Northwest 
in  just  ten  days.  The  California  orange 
growers  howled  "over-production"  when 
they  shipped  1,400  carloads  of  oranges  in 
one  year,  but  that  crop  has  increased, 
and  they  are  now  selling  over  40,000 
cars  per  year,  and  I  am  told  the  orange 
growers  today  are  making  better  money 
than  in  previous  years.  Apparently  the 
Citrus  Exchange  has  been  successful  in 
properly  distributing  their  fruit,  regulat- 
ing prices  in  a  way  to  increase  consump- 
tion sufficiently  to  care  for  their  increased 
output. 

I  believe  the  jobbers  should  unite  in 
demanding  quality  of  fruit  and  proper 
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grading,  even  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
accept  any  carload  that  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  grading.  It  is  good  fruit, 
attractive  fruit,  that  increases  consump- 
tion. Ordinary  fruit,  rotten  fruit,  inter- 
feres with  consumption.  The  dealer  and 
the  grower  both  know  this,  and  the 
grower  should  be  compelled  to  govern 
himself  accordingly  if  he  doesn't  see  fit 
to  do  so  otherwise.  Therefore,  it  seems 
proper  that  both  the  grower  and  the 
dealer  should  adopt  as  a  motto,  "Quality 


first,  quality  last  and  quality  all  the  time." 

California  is  a  wonderful  fruit  state, 
famous  for  its  many  varieties  of  fruits — 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  grapes,  peaches, 
figs  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
While  I  have  not  seen  the  statistics  for 
this  year,  I  presume  the  crop  must  be 
almost  $100,000,000.  The  varieties  of 
fruits  grown  commercially  in  the  North- 
west are  not  so  many  as  in  California. 
Our  principal  varieties  in  a  commercial 
way  are  apples,  pears,  prunes,  peaches 
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and  cherries.  While  no  figures  have  yet 
been  given  out,  probably  the  fruit  crop 
of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  past  year,  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  Northwest  being  the 
fourth  industry  of  our  country.  These 
facts  cannot  help  but  convince  us  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  future  importance  of 
the  fruit  industry  for  the  Northwest. 

The  fruit  business  is  about  the  only 
line  of  business  of  importance  that  I 
know  of  that  is  done  on  a  con- 
signment basis,  and  frankly 
and  honestly,  gentlemen,  the 
quicker  we  get  on  a  buying 
and  selling  basis  the  better  it 
will  be  for  everybody.  The 
fruit  business  can  be  con- 
ducted on  these  principles  the 
same  as  any  other  business. 
Purchases  can  be  made  at  an 
agreed  price  ior  certain  kinds 
of  fruits,  packed  according  to 
certain  grades,  a  thorough  in- 
spection made  at  the  shipping 
end  and  the  grade  guaranteed, 
so  that  the  buyer  will  know 
just  what  he  is  getting  and 
just  what  it  will  cost  him  laid 
down,  this  to  be  subject  to 
final  inspection  by  authorized 
inspectors,  when  necessary,  at 
your  end  of  the  line,  which 
will  protect  you  and  compel 
us  to  live  up  to  our  agree- 
ments. This  will  do  away 
with  much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion that  has  arisen  in  the 
past  through  consignments, 
and  every  grower  will  know 
just  what  he  is  selling  the 
fruit  for  and  every  dealer  will 
know  just  what  the  fruit  is 
going  to  cost  him.  This  cer- 
tainly seems  preferable  to  the 
uncertain,  indefinite  results 
that  come  from  the  consign- 
ment business. 

I  have  talked  with  a  great 
many  fruit  dealers  on  these 
subjects  during  the  last  few 
years  and  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance I  find  that  high  class 
dealers  are  in  favor  of  buying 
from  associations,  and  many 
have  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  f.o.b.  purchases  in 
place  of  consignment. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  big  business,  which 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  with 
many  difficult  problems  to  be 
solved  in  the  future.  Your 
interests  and  our  interests  are 
mutual.  It  must  be  our  aim 
to  give  you  better  fruit,  bet- 
ter grading,  better  packing, 
and  guarantee  it.  This  will 
enable  you  to  sell  for  better 
prices,  which  means  more 
money  for  you  and  more 
money  for  us.  We  are  all 
after  the  "almighty  dollar." 
Therefore,  let  us  work  hand 
in  hand.  Our  success  will  be 
greater  united  than  divided. 
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CHERRY  HEAVEN— WERE  FIRST  GROWN  YEARS  AGO 


BY  PROFESSOR  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


JUST  when  and  where  the  culture  of 
the  cherry  was  begun  we  will  never 
know,  but  it  was  in  the  long-ago, 
probably  before  the  days  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  civilization,  and  from  what 
can  be  gathered  from  history  Southern 
Europe  was  the  place  of  its  nativity. 
That  cherries  have  been  a  popular  fruit 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  when  the  home- 
seekers  from  beyond  the  seas  landed  on 
the  American  continent  they  were  not 
long  in  planting  seeds  of  this  choice 
fruit  in  their  new  homes.  This  was  done 
by  the  pioneers  on  the  shores  of  both 
oceans,  and  success  rewarded  their 
efforts  in  nearly  all  sections  except 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the 
climate  was  found  to  be  too  warm.  The 
cherry  tree,  no  matter  what  the  species 
or  variety,  loves  a  moderately  cool  and 
equable  climate.  Sudden  changes  from 
mild  to  frigid  temperatures,  or  the 
reverse,  are  a  very  serious  hindrance  to 
successful  cherry  culture,  and  with  many 
varieties  are  fatal,  although  a  steadily 
cool  or  warm  climate  may  be  very  favor- 
able to  them. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  genus 
Cerasus,  to  which  all  the  cherries  belong, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  native  and  for- 
eign. We  have  in  America  several 
species  that  attain  gigantic  size  and  are 
classed  among  the  large  forest  trees, 
their  lumber  being  of  great  value  for 
making  furniture  because  of  its  fine 
grain,  hardness,  durability  and  rich,  red- 
dish color.  At  one  time  it  rivaled 
mahogany  in  popularity,  and  would  be 
so  now  if  the  supply  was  not  almost 
exhausted.  But  from  none  of  our  native 
species  has  there  been  developed  as  yet 
any  variety  that  is  of  real  value  as  an 
edible  fruit-bearing  tree,  although  some 
of  them  are  barely  eatable;  nor  have 
any  of  them,  so  far,  proved  to  be  very 
serviceable  as  stocks  upon  which  to  bud 
or  graft  the  cultivated  kinds  because  of 
their  mutual  uncongeniality. 

In  Japan  the  great  spring  festival  is 
that  of  the  time  of  cherry  blooming,  and 
next  to  the  chrysanthemum  the  cherry 
tree  is  the  most  popular  of  all  their  floral 
triumphs.  We  in  America  have  been 
slow  to  import  the  many  varieties  of 
Japanese  ornamental  cherries  and  add 
them  to  our  garden  decorations,  but  it 
is  being  done  now  to  some  small  extent. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  enter- 
prising people  know  almost  nothing  of 
the  cherry  as  a  fruit,  for  none  of  the 
trees  they  grow  bear  fruit  of  any  value 
for  eating.  Many  of  them  have  double 
flowers  and  bear  no  fruit  at  all. 

The  European  cherries,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  great  fruit  bearers  of  all 
the  world.  They  are  divided  into  at 
least  two  botanical  species,  and  of  these 
there  is  an  untold  number  of  varieties, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  are  no  crosses 
or  hybrids  between  these  two  species.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  value  by  the  artificial  cross-polleniza- 
tion  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  ones, 
and  possibly  by  introducing  the  charac- 


teristics of  some  of  our  native  species, 
provided  they  are  not  too  diverse  to  be 
cross-pollenated. 

With  the  development  of  American 
horticulture  the  cherry  was  carried  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  country  and 
tested  in  the  most  practical  way  by  those 
who  did  the  pioneering.  In  the  rich 
soil  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia the  different  classes  all  flourished 
and  bore  abundantly.  The  Mazzards, 
which  was  propagated  mostly  from  seeds, 
had  many  varieties  that  made  tall,  pyra- 
midal trees  more  than  fifty  feet  high, 
and  with  trunks  three  feet  and  more  in 
diameter.  Such  trees  sometimes  bore 
fifty  bushels  or  more  of  cherries,  but 
they  were  usually  small  and  unsalable, 
and  anyone  who  wanted  them  could  have 
them  for  the  picking.  There  are  such 
trees  yet  standing  in  the  hilly  sections  of 
the  Appalachian  range  that  are  healthy 
and  vigorous,  although  very  old. 

The  mission  fathers  from  Spain  planted 
cherry  seeds  in  California  long  ago,  and 
the  trees  were  found  to  succeed  there 
very  well.  But  the  most  notable  and  by 
far  the  most  successful  of  all  the  experi- 
ments made  in  new  territory  was  by  the 
Lewellings,  who  crossed  the  plains  and 
mountains  from  Iowa  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  went  to  the  great 
Oregon  country  more  than  fifty  years 


ago,  carrying  fruit  trees  of  several  kinds 
by  ox  team,  and  finally  located  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Willamot  (this  is  the 
original  and  correct  spelling,  and  was 
used  by  Washington  Irving  and  other 
authorities)  River,  where  is  now  the 
present  town  of  Milwaukie.  There  the 
cherry  trees  flourished  and  bore  abun- 
dantly. Seeds  from  them  were  planted 
and  new  varieties  originated  that  were 
better  than  the  old  standards  from 
which  they  came.  The  Mazzard  type 
was  the  one  that  gave  the  greatest 
results,  and  such  varieties  as  Napoleon 
and  Tartarian  were  used  as  parent  stocks. 
There  are  today  no  better  varieties 
grown  than  those  originated  at  the  old 
Lewelling  homestead,  the  Bing  being 
perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  a  faithful  Chinese 
workman  on  the  place,  and  this  name  is 
now  known  on  every  continent  and  will 
go  down  to  the  centuries  to  come  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  best  cherries  that 
has  ever  blessed  the  world.  And  it  is 
not  the  only  good  one  that  came  from 
the  Lewelling  experiments.  I  have  been 
there  to  see  the  old  trees  that  are  left 
and  the  birthplace  of  the  cherry  industry 
of  the  Northwest.  The  humble  efforts 
of  these  good  men  bore  fruit  far  beyond 
their  expectations.  As  cherry  culture 
grew   apace   it   spread   over   the  entire 
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Willamot  Valley,  into  the  Umpqua  and 
Rogue  River  countries  and  up  the  Colum- 
bia to  The  Dalles;  to  Walla  Walla,  to 
the  Puget  Sound  region  and  finally  all 
over  the  irrigated  sections  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  California,  like- 
wise, proved  to  be  well  suited  to  cherry 
culture.  Verily,  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a 
Cherry  Heaven. 

To  the  Eastern  visitor,  although  he 
may  be  a  cherry  grower  of  long  experi- 
ence, it  is  a  revelation  to  see  the  cherries 
that  grow  from  California  to  British 
Columbia  and  eastward  as  far  as  the 
roothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
trees  seem  to  be  perfectly  at  home  and 
they  bear  almost  without  a  single  failure, 
and  usually  so  heavily  as  to  surpass 
belief.  Last  year  there  were  hundreds 
of  branches  cut  from  the  heavily  laden 
trees  and  brought  to  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, from  many  sections  of  the  North- 
west to  show  how  the  fruit  really  hung 
upon  them.  At  the  Yakima  County 
exhibit  one  day  some  Eastern  ladies 
were  looking  at  several  of  these  branches, 
and  I  overheard  one  say  to  another, 
"See  how  nicely  those  cherries  are  tied 
on  the  branches."  Although  it  was  none 
of  my  business  (for  my  duty  was  to 
judge  the  fruits,  which  I  was  just  then 
doing)  I  said  to  her,  "You  can  untie 
and  eat  some  of  them  if  you  like,"  and 
she  at  once  began  to  look  for  the  strings, 
and  not  finding  them,  said,  "I  don't  see 
where  they  are  tied."  To  which  I 
replied,  "No,  because  the  Good  Lord  tied 
them  on,"  and  then  they  wondered  more 
and  more,  but  went  away  believing  that 
cherry  trees  could  not  really  hold  such  big 
loads  of  fruit.  And  it  is  really  wonder- 
ful how  they  bring  to  maturity  such  tre- 
mendous crops  of  large  and  luscious 
cherries,  and  rarely  with  a  blemish. 
There  is  not  a  wormy  cherry  in  all  that 
region,  for  there  are  none  of  the  insects 


there  that  cause  this  trouble  in  the  East- 
ern States.  Likewise  it  is  seldom  that 
cherry  rot  occurs,  except  during  rainy 
spells  that  cause  the  ripe  or  ripening 
fruit  to  crack,  and  then  the  air  causes 
decay.  Rains  seldom  occur  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  only  in  some  sec- 
tions. The  dry  air  and  almost  entire 
absence  of  rain  during  summer  time  east 
of  the  Cascade  range  is  better  for  the 
cherry  -crop  than  the  climate  west  of  it, 
although  some  of  the  best  cherries  I  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  on  the  shores  of 
Puget  Sound. 

It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to 
attend  one  of  the  "cherry  fairs"  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  I  have  seen  extensive 
displays  of  the  fruit  at  expositions,  both 
East  and  West,  for  many  years  past,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  orchards  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  know  from  sight 
and  taste  the  truth  about  the  region  I 
call  Cherry  Heaven.  There  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States,  and  there  never  can  be  because 
of  the  peculiarly  favorable  climate  and 
soil  combined.  Whether  it  is  volcanic 
ash,  disintegrated  basalt  or  glacial  drift, 
these  soils  all  suit  the  needs  of  the  cherry 
trees.  They  grow  and  spread  their 
branches  wide  and  high;  the  glossy  fruit 
hangs  among  the  dark  green  leaves  along 
the  branches  in  such  profusion  that  it  is 
no  wonder  those  who  had  never  seen 
the  like  before  thought  the  cherries  were 
tied  on  by  artful  man. 

The  size  of  most  varieties,  whether 
sweet  or  sour,  is  usually  much  larger 
than  the  same  of  Eastern  growth.  There 
is  nothing  strange  is  seeing  boxes  of 
cherries  prepared  for  market  that  exceed 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  I  have  seen 
several  ten-pound  boxes  that  averaged 
an  inch  and  an  eighth.  For  many  years 
past  I  have  occasionally  measured  speci- 
mens that  were  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  grown  in  California, 


Oregon  and  Washington.  No  doubt 
Idaho  and  British  Columbia  can  do  as 
well.  And  the  quality  of  the  Western 
cherries  is  as  good  as  their  looks.  The 
sweet  varieties  are  really  sweet  and  the 
sour  ones  are  sour,  although  the  flavor 
of  most  kinds  is  mild,  subacid  and  very 
pleasant.  The  large  subacid  or  sweet 
varieties  with  firm  flesh  are  grown  exten- 
sively and  almost  exclusively,  for  the 
sour  varieties  are  not  only  smaller,  but 
too  soft  for  Eastern  shipment,  and  there- 
fore only  grown  for  home  use  and  in 
small  quantities. 

The  Eastern  market  for  cherries  is 
always  good,  especially  for  the  higher 
classes,  such  as  will  sell  at  good  prices 
at  the  fancy  fruit  stands.  And  there  is 
little  danger  of  Eastern  competition, 
because  there  is  no  other  section  where 
the  same  grades  can  be  grown.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  Northern 
Michigan,  where  cherry  trees  under  good 
culture  yield  splendid  fruit  and  usually 
in  abundance.  I  have  often  been  in  an 
orchard  of  over  two  thousand  trees  near 
Frankfort,  where  the  trees  and  fruit  both 
reminded  me  of  those  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  climate  and  soil  are  well 
suited  to  the  cherry  and  the  owner 
understands  the  culture  and  packing  of 
the  fruit  about  as  well  as  the  Western 
growers.  The  prices  obtained  have 
usually  been  satisfactory,  but  hot  and 
very  damp  weather  has  sometimes  caused 
severe  losses  from  rot.  The  Western 
cherries  are  firmer  in  flesh  and  will  stand 
shipment  across  the  continent  with  little 
loss  from  this  cause. 

The  most  popular  varieties  grown  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  Bing,  Lambert  and 
Napoleon,  the  latter  being  usually  called 
Royal  Ann  over  all  that  region.  There 
are  almost  none  of  the  old  varieties 
grown  extensively  except  Napoleon,  but 
it  is  now  perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
all  because  of  its  bright  rosy  color,  large 
size,  pleasant  flavor  and  ability  to  bear 
long  shipment  well.  The  Bing  and  Lam- 
bert are  both  dark,  purplish  red,  and 
attain  even  larger  size  and  stand  ship- 
ment equally  well.  They  are  gaining  a 
strong  foothold  and  will  probab'y  soon 
exceed  Napoleon  in  general  favor;  the 
Oregon,  Hoskins  and  other  new  seedlings 
of  Western  origin  are  being  tested  and 
in  time  to  come  still  newer  varieties  may 
surpass  all  that  have  gone  before.  What 
may  we  not  expect  of  the  future  of 
Cherry  Heaven? 

<$><$><$> 

(-^  OOD  APPLE  PROSPECTS.— Reports  from 
vJ  different  sections  of  Western  New  York  agree 
that  conditions  for  a  good  apple  crop  are  prom- 
ising. The  weather  has  been  cool  nearly  all  the 
time  and  there  has  been  no  rapid  budding  of  the 
trees,  as  was  the  case  in  March,  1910,  when  a 
period  of  warm  weather  was  followed  by  a  sleet 
and  snow  storm  in  April,  blighting  the  blossoms. 
Peaches  this  year  have  not  entirely  escaped,  but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  growers  that 
a  large  part  of  the  crop  will  ripen.  Fruit  trees 
of  every  variety  are  now  about  in  normal  condi- 
tion. Prospects  for  berries  are  good,  as  they  have 
wintered  well.  Reports  today  from  the  Southern 
Ulster  fruit  belt,  one  of  the  biggest  fruit  sections 
in  Eastern  New  York,  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
outlook  is  encouraging.  A  prominent  fruit  culti- 
vator said:  "There  has  been  enough  evenly  bal- 
anced cold  weather  to  liven  the  fruit  trees  up 
well  and  yet  hold  back  buds,  and  now  that  warm 
weather  is  about  to  come  it  is  evident  there  will 
be  a  large  fruit  yield.  The  peach  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion will  be  especially  good." 
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ORCHARD  SPRAYS  AND  SPRAYING  SUCCESSFULLY 


KNOWLEDGE  of  a  multiplicity  of 
sprays  is  not  essential  to  success 
in  spraying.  Equipped  with  an 
understanding  of  the  range  of  usefulness 
of  three  or  four  standard  sprays,  with  a 
determination  to  do  thorough  work,  one 
is  as  well  fortified  as  may  be  against 
orchard  pests  and  diseases. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  growers 
of  experience  understand  the  general 
theory  of  spraying  it  is  considered  desir- 
able for  the  benefit  of  the  novice  to 
emphasize  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples, a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  selection  and  use  of  reme- 
dies for  orchard  diseases 'or  insect  pests. 

It  should  first  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  spraying  is  not  a  cure  all. 
There  are  many  diseases  and  some  insect 
troubles  of  the  orchard  for  which  spray- 
ing is  of  no  value,  either  as  a  preventive 
or  cure. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  important 
orchard  pests  and  diseases  may  be  held 
under  control  by  proper  spraying.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  in  order 
to  do  effective  spraying  against  any  pest 
it  is  essential  that  the  proper  spray  be 
used  at  the  proper  time  for  that  particu- 
lar pest.  A  spray  which  is  effective 
against  one  pest  may  be  totally  ineffec- 
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tive  against  another,  even  if  applied  at 
the  proper  time.  The  proper  spray  for 
any  pest  applied  at  the  wrong  time  is  as 
useless  as  no  spraying  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance 
that  every  grower  should  know  what 
diseases  and  insects  are  prevalent  in  his 
district,  that  he  be  able  to  recognize 
them  when  he  sees  them  and  practice  the 
proper  methods  of  control. 

The  proper  time  at  which  a  spray 
should  be  applied  and  the  proper  spray 
to  be  used  is  determined  by  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  organism  causing  the  trouble, 
whether  it  be  an  insect  or  a  fungus,  or 
bacterial  disease. 

It  is, .not  the  purpose  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  life  history  of  orchard 
pests,  but;:  rather  to  give  general  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
common  sprays. 

Under  the  head  of  insecticides  are 
included  those  sprays  used  primarily  to 
combat  insects.  To  understand  the  gen- 
eral principle  which  underlies  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  remedy  to  be  used  for 
any  particular  insect  one  has  only  to 
know  that  nearly  all  insects  may  be 
divided  for  practical  purposes  into  two 
great  groups,  viz. :  Chewing  and  suck- 
ing insects. 
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Food  Poisons — For  combating  chew- 
ing insects,  that  is,  those  which  actually 
chew  and  swallow  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  on  which  they  feed,  a  poison  must 
be  used.  The  surface  of  the  parts  of  the 
plant  on  which  such  an  insect  feeds 
must  be  coated  or  sprayed  with  some, 
poisonous  substance  which  will  not 
injure  the  plant  yet  will  kill  the  insects 
which  feed  upon  the  parts  thus  coated. 

(a)  Arsenate  of  lead  is  now  the  chief 
poison  used  in  spraying  for  the  codling 
moth.  Many  commercial  brands  are  to 
be  had,  and  so  far  as  our  observations 
go  all  are  reasonably  pure.  The  various 
brands  may,  however,  be  arranged  into 
two  more  or  less  definite  groups,  which 
may  be  termed  the  acid  arsenates  and 
the  neutral  or  normal,  or  Ortho  arsen- 
ates. While  the  evidence  is  not  con- 
clusive it  appears  to  be  true  that  the 
acid  arsenates  cannot  so  well  be  used 
with  the  lime-sulphur  solutions  as  can 
the  neutral  arsenates. 

Most  manufacturers  advise  the  use  of 
three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  The  Washington 
Experiment  Station  has  demonstrated 
that  in  the  dry  climate  of  Eastern  Ore- 
gon one  pound  to  fifty  gallons  gives 
equally  good  results  in  controlling  cod- 
ling moth.     We   have  found  that  two 

[pounds  are  sufficient  in  the  Willamette 

Valley. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  combined 
insecticide  and  fungicide  arsenate  of 
lead  may  be  added  to  bordeaux  or  lime- 
sulphur  solution  in  the  same  proportion 
as  when  water  is  used. 

Contact  Insecticides — For  combating 
.sucking  insects,  that  is,  those  with  suck- 
ing mouth  parts  which  pierce  the  plant 
upon  which  they  feed  and  suck  juices,  a 
spray  must  be  used  which  will  kill  such 
insects  by  acting  externally  on  their 
bodies,  since  they  secure  their  food  from 
beneath  the  surface  and  cannot  be  made 
to  eat  the  poisons.  A  spray  of  this  sort 
is  known  as  a  contact  insecticide. 

(b)  Kerosene  Emulsion  —  Kerosene 
oil,  or  coal  oil,  is  a  powerful  insecticide. 
The  undiluted  oil  is,  however,  liable  to 
seriously  injure  plants  to  which  it  is 
applied.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
forming  an  emulsion  with  some  sub- 
stance that  it  may  be  readily  diluted  with 
water.  Soap  is  most  commonly  added 
for  this  purpose  as  follows:  Kerosene 
oil,  two  gallons;  hard  soap  (preferably 
whale  oil),  half  pound;  water  one  gal- 
lon. Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  by 
boiling.  Add  the  suds,  boiling  hot.  to 
the  oil.  Churn  the  mixture  violently 
with  a  spray  pump  until  it  becomes  a 
thick,  creamy  mass.  If  perfectly  emulsi- 
fied the  oil  will  not  rise  to  the  surface 
even  after  standing  an  indefinite  time. 
Such  an  emulsion  may  be  used  imme- 
diately or  kept  as  a  stock  solution. 
Before  using  dilute  one  part  of  the  stock 
emulsion  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
water.  This  will  be  found  to  be  an  effi- 
cient remedy  for  green  aphis,  woolly 
aphis,  red  spider,  mealy  bugs  and  cer- 
tain scale  insects. 
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(c)  Black-Leaf  is  used  especially  for 
plant  lice,  but  may  also  be  used  for  vari- 
ous other  sucking  insects,  as  the  leaf- 
hoppers  and  the  apple  tingis.  Use  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  sixty  parts  of 
water  or  lime-sulphur. 

(d)  Black-Leaf  40  is  an  extremely 
concentrated  form  of  nicotine  sulphate, 
and  is  now  sent  out  as  a  substitute  for 
the  black-leaf.  It  is  supposed  to  be  as 
efficient  and  has  the  added  benefit  of 
being  cheaper.  Use  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  to  eight  hundred  parts  of  water 
or  lime-sulphur. 

The  term  fungicide  is  applied  to  those 
substances  which  will  prevent  the  growth 
of  fungi  on  plants.  The  fungi  are  a 
group  of  plants  of  low  order,  many  of 
which  live  as  parasites  on  the  higher  or 
flowering  plants. 

A  parasitic  fungus  is  a  plant  as  trub 
as  is  the  apple  tree,  the  prune' tree  01 
any  other  plant  upon  which  it  may  be 
growing.  It  differs  from  the  common 
plants  essentially  in  being  much  more 
simple  in  structure  and  in  being  devoid 
of  chlorophyll — the  green  coloring  mat- 
ter of  plants.     Its  reproductive  bodies, 


which  are  called  spores,  are  more  simple 
and  very  much  smaller  than  the  smallest 
seeds  of  our  common  plants,  and  are 
produced  in  almost  inconceivably  great 
numbers.  The  vegetative  portion  of  the 
fungus,  the  part  which,  in  a  sense,  corre- 
sponds to  the  roots,  stems  and  leaves  of 
ordinary  plants,  the  parts  which  absorb 
the  food  materials  and  eventually  pro- 
duce the  spores,  consist  of  a  mass  of 
more  or  less  branched,  white  or  color- 
less, and  very  minute  threads,  and  is 
called  the  mycelium. 

Being  so  small  and  light  the  spores 
are  readily  carried  long  distances  by  the 
wind,  washed  about  by  the  rains,  and  are 
also  carried  by  birds  and  insects,  and 
probably  by  other  agencies.  These 
agencies  are  thus  largely  responsible  for 
he  spread  of  fungous  diseases  from  leaf 
to  leaf,  plant  to  plant,  orchard  to  orchard. 
Over  greater  distances  the  spores  may 
be  carried  on  shipments  of  infected 
nursery  stock,  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
seeds,  etc. 

Should  a  spore  fall  upon  suitable  soil, 
such  as  the  surface  of  leaf  or  fruit,  and 
the  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  be 


favorable,  it  will  germinate — push  out  a 
delicate,  slender  germ-tube.  In  the  case 
of  most  parasitic  fungi  this  germ-tube 
soon  penetrates  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf 
or  fruit  and  the  mycelium  develops  in 
the  underlying  tissues  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  fungicides. 

The  philosophy  of  spraying  for  fun- 
gous diseases  in  general  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  be  cured,  but  can 
be  prevented.  This  germ-tube  must  be 
destroyed  before  it  penetrates  the  epi- 
dermis, and  to  do  this  the  surface  of  the 
host  must  be  thoroughly  protected  by 
the  fungicide  during  the  entire  time  the 
spores  are  germinating. 

(a)  Bordeaux  Mixture — Bordeaux  mix- 
ture has  long  been  the  principal  spray 
used  as  a  preventive  of  fungous  diseases 
of  plants,  and  while  other  sprays,  notably 
the  lime-sulphur  mixtures,  give  promise 
of  largely  supplanting  it  for  orchard 
purposes  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
important  orchard  fungicides.  Bordeaux 
for  winter  use  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Copper  sulphate,  six  pounds;  quick  lime, 
six  pounds;  water  fifty  gallons.    This  is 
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known  as  the  6-6-50  formula. 
It  should  be  used  only  upon 
dormant  trees. 

When  the  trees  are  in  leaf 
the  following  4-4-50  formula 
is  used:  Copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds:  quick  lime,  four 
pounds:  water,  fifty  gallons. 

A  weaker  formula,  known 
as  the  3-6-50  formula,  is  some- 
times used  on  plants  of  ten- 
der foliage.  In  Oregon  the 
formula  has  been  successfully 
used  on  the  peach  foliage  for 
prevention  of  fruit  ,  spot,  but 
it  is  without  doubt  safer  to 
use  the  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur: Copper  sulphate,  three 
pounds;  quick  lime,  six 
pounds:  water,  fifty  gallons. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that 
bordeaux  be  properly  made. 
The  mixture  must  be  fresh 
each  time  it  is  used.  The 
ingredients  may,  however,  be 
stored  in  stock  solution  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Always  use  wooden  or  earthen 
vessels  in  preparing  bordeaux  or  the 
solution  of  bluestone. 

When  large  quantities  of  bordeaux 
mixture  are  required  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  have  stock  solutions  made  up 
containing  one  pound  per  gallon  of  the 
respective  ingredients.  Take  a  fifty-gal- 
lon barrel  of  water  and  suspend  near  the 
top  a  coarse  sack  containing  fifty  pounds 
of  crystallized  or  granulated  commercial 
copper  sulphate.  It  will  dissolve  in  a 
few  hours.    It  is  convenient  to  arrange 
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this  the  night  before  the  spraying  is  to 
be  clone.  In  another  barrel  place  fifty 
pounds  of  lime  freshly  slaked.  For  this 
purpose  choose  clean  stone  lime  of  the 
best  quality.  Slaking  should  be  done 
carefully.  Water  should  be  added  a  little 
at  a  time  so  that  slaking  will  take  place 
rapidly.  The  process  should  be  watched 
carefully  and  the  mixture  stirred  con- 
stantly while  the  slaking  is  going  on, 
adding  water  as  needed  to  prevent  burn- 
ing, as  lime  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  while  slaking  or  it  will  burn, 
nor  should  it  become  entirely  submerged 
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with  water.  The  mixing  can  be  con- 
veniently done  with  a  hoe.  When  thor- 
oughly slaked  make  up  to  fifty  gallons 
with  water. 

If  small  quantities  only  of  stock  solu- 
tion are  needed  any  quantity  can  be  made 
in  the  above  mentioned  proportions. 
If  the  spray  is  to  be  applied  to  peach 
trees  in  foliage  use  the  3-6-50  formula. 
It  is  always  best  to  test  the  mix- 
ture before  applying  it  with  potassium 
ferrocynide. 

These  stock  solutions  can  be  kept  for 
an  indefinite  time  if  water  is  added  to 
replace  that  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. They  should  be  kept 
covered  to  prevent  dilution 
by  rains.  Made  up  in  this 
way,  each  gallon  of  stock 
solution  represents  one  pound 
of  ingredients.  Each  should 
be  stirred  very  thoroughly 
before  any  is  taken  out. 

In  making  up  the  mixture 
from  these  stock  solutions 
both  the  copper  sulphate  and 
the  lime  should  be  diluted 
before  being  mixed.  Have 
two  dilution  barrels  or  tanks. 
If  the  6-6-50  formula  be  used, 
and  the  spray  tank  holds  one 
hundred  gallons,  take  twelve 
gallons  of  copper  sulphate 
stock  solution  and  dilute  to 
make  fifty  gallons  in  one  bar- 
rel, and  take  twelve  gallons 
of  the  lime  paste  and  dilute 
in  the  same  manner  in  the 
other  barrel.  The  lime  paste 
should  be  run  through  a  fine 
strainer. 

For  convenience  it  is  well 
to  have  a  platform  built  high 
enough  to  permit  the  liquids 
to  flow  from  the  dilution 
tanks  into  the  spray  tank. 
Allow  the  two  diluted  solu- 
tions to  run  together  through 
a  twenty-mesh  copper  wire 
strainer  into  the  spray  tank, 
mix  well  and  apply  at  once. 
(It  is  always  best  to  test  the 
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mixture  before  applying  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide.) 

Buy  ten  cents'  worth  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  at  the 
druggist's  and  dissolve  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  of 
water.  Label  the  bottle  poi- 
son. Take  ou't  a  cupful  of  the 
well  stirred  mixture  and  allow 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  to  drop 
into  it.  If  the  drop  turns  yel- 
low or  brown  on  striking  the 
mixture  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  more  lime.  Add  lime 
until  no  discoloration  is  seen 
when  tested  in  this  way.  If 
this  precaution  is  not  taken 
the  spray  may  cause  injur}'  to 
the  foiiage. 

Use  a  good  pump  that  gives 
a  strong,  constant  pressure; 
have  good  nozzles  that  give  a 
fine,  mist-like  spray  and  cover  the  tree 
thoroughly.    Always  rinse  out  the  spray 
tank,  hose  and  rod  with  clean  water  after 
using.    Use  only  brass  rods  and  connec- 
tions, as  bordeaux  mixture  will  gradually 
attack  iron. 

Unfortunately  even  the  most  carefully 
prepared  bordeaux  will  sometimes  cause 
serious  russetting  of  the  fruit  of  apple. 
This  russetting  seems  to  be  the  most 
serious  when  rainy  or  at  least  humid 
weather  prevails  at  the  time  of  the  first 
spraying  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  as 
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such  conditions  usually  do  thus  prevail, 
at  least  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  "spray 
injury"  following  the  use  of  bordeaux 
often  becomes  almost  as  serious  as  the 
fungus  injury  it  was  expected  to  prevent. 

(b)  Self-Boiled  Lime-Sulphur — This 
mixture,  introduced  and  perfected  by 
Scott,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  especially  desirable  for  use  on  peach 
foliage.  The  experience  in  most  sections 
of  the  country  has  been  that  bordeaux 
mixture  and  most  other  fungicides  are 
unsafe  to  use  on  peach  and  other  tender 
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foliage.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  This 
mixture,  prepared  and  recommended  for 
use  on  the  peach  foliage,  is  in  effect  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
with  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
sulphides  in  solution.  In  Oregon  this 
spray  is  especially  recommended  for  use 
against  brown  rot  and  fruit  spot  of  peach. 
The  formula  recommended  is  as  fol- 
lows: Lime,  eight  pounds;  sulphur,  eight 
pounds;  water,  fifty  gallons.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  mixture  as  described  by 
Scott  in  Bulletin  No.  174  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
is  as  follows: 

"The  mixture  used  in  our 
experiments  during  the  past 
season  was  composed  of  eight 
pounds  of  fresh  stone  lime 
and  eight  pounds  of  sulphur 
(either  flowers  or  flour  may 
be  used)  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  This  mixture  can  best 
be  prepared  in  rather  large 
quantities,  say  enough  for 
two  hundred  gallons  at  a 
time,  making  the  formula 
thirty-two  pounds  of  lime 
and  thirty-two  pounds  of  sul- 
phur, to  be  cooked  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water  (from 
eight  to  ten  gallons)  and  then 
diluted  to  make  two  hundred 
gallons. 

"The  lime  should  be  placed 
in  a  barrel  and  enough  water 
poured  on  to  almost  cover  it. 
As  soon  as  the  lime  begins  to 
slake  the  sulphur  should  be 
added,  after  first  running  it 
through  a  sieve  to  break  up 
the  lumps.  The  mixture  will 
require  constant  stirring,  and 
more  water  should  be  added 
as  needed  to  form  a  thick 
paste  at  first  and  then  grad- 
ually a  thin  paste.  The  lime 
will  supply  enough  heat  to 
boil  the  mixture  several  min- 
utes. As  soon  as  it  is  well 
slaked  water  should  be  added 
to  cool  the  mixture  and  pre- 
vent further  cooking.  It  is 
then  ready  to  be  strained  into 
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the  spray  tank,  diluted  and 
applied  to  the  trees. 

"The  stage  at  which  cold 
water  should  be  poured  in  to 
stop  the  cooking  varies  with 
different  limes.  Some  limes 
are  so  sluggish  in  slaking 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
enough  heat  from  tljem  to 
cook  the  mixture,  while  other 
limes  become  intensely  hot 
on  slaking  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  boiling 
to  proceed  too  far.  If  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  remain 
hot  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  the  slaking  is  completed 
the  sulphur  gradually  goes 
into  solution,  combining  with 
the  lime  to  form  sulphids, 
which  are  injurious  to  peach 
foliage.  It  is  therefore  very 
important,  especially  with  hot 
lime,  to  cool  the  mixture 
quickly  by  adding  a  few 
bucketfuls  of  water  as  soon 
as  the  lumps  of  lime  have 
slaked  down.  The  intense 
heat,  violent  boiling  and  con- 
stant stirring  result  in  the 
production  of  a  uniform  mix- 
ture of  finely  divided  sulphur 
and  lime,  with  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  sulphur  in  solu- 
tion. The  mixture  should  be  strained  to 
take  out  the  coarse  particles  of  lime,  but 
the  sulphur  should  be  carefully  worked 
through  the  strainer. 

"In  applying  the  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur mixture  the  spraying  outfit  should 
be  equipped  with  a  good  agitator.  The 
mixture  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  unless  kept  thoroughly  agi- 
tated cannot  be  evenly  applied.'- 

Since  commercial  lime-sulphur  has 
caused  some  burning  of  fruit  and  foliage 
of  the  apple  in  some  sections  of  the 
Northwest  we  would  suggest  that  the 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  be  tried  for  the 
third  scab  spray.     Either  the  8-8-50  or 
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10-10-50  formula  may  be  used.  While 
not  as  good  as  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  against  apple  scab  Scott  finds 
that  it  will  control  mild  cases  of  scab, 
and  in  his  experiments  was  entirely 
harmless  to  foliage  and  fruit. 

Arsenate  of  lead  for  codling  moth  may 
be  safely  used  with  the  self-boiled  mix- 
ture in  the  same  proportions  as  recom- 
mended when  mixed  with  bordeaux  or 
commercial  lime-sulphur. 

It  is  often  desirable  and  practicable  to 
use  sprays  which  combine  both  fungi- 
cidal and  insecticidal  qualities.  The 
time,  expense  and  annoyance  of  one  or 
more  sprayings  may  frequently  be  elimi- 
nated by  such  combinations.    Thus  bor- 
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deaux  mixture  and  paris  green,  or  arsen- 
ate of  lead,  has  long  been  used  as  a 
combined  spray  for  apple  scab  and  cod- 
ling moth,  and  the  expense  of  control- 
ling these  two  important  apple  pests  has 
thereby  been  materially  reduced.  This 
spray,  however,  combines  only  the  fungi- 
cidal value  of  bordeaux  and  the  food 
poison  value  of  the  arsenical.  It  is  of 
little  or  no  value  as  a  contact  insecti- 
cide: in  other  words,  it  is  of  no  value 
against  scale  insects,  plant  lice  and  other 
sucking  insects. 

During  the  past  four  years  we  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  lime- 
sulphur  spray,  which  has  long  been 
known  as  the  most  satisfactory  winter 
spray  for  San  Jose  scale,  has 
fungicidal  qualities  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  those  of  bor- 
deaux. We  have  also  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  it 
may  be  used  in  combination 
with  arsenate  of  lead  without 
detracting  from  the  value  of 
either,  and  that  when  so  used 
it  is  at  once  an  efficient  con- 
tact insecticide,  food  poison 
spray  and  fungicide. 

It  also  has  the  advantage 
that  when  properly  diluted  it 
ma}'  be  used  either  as  a  win- 
ter or  summer  spray. 

As  a  winter  spray  one  ap- 
plication of  the  lime-sulphur 
spray  each  year  will  do  more 
for  the  neglected  orchard  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way 
by  the  same  expenditure  of 
cash  and  energy.  It  not  only 
destroys  San  Jose  scale,  but 
it  also  destroys  the  branch 
form  of  woolly  aphis,  the 
eggs  of  the  green  aphis,  the 
pear  leaf  blister  mite,  the 
hibernating  larvae  of  the  bud 
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moth,  ^together  with  most 
other  insects  which  may  hap- 
pen to  lie  wintering  upon  the 
trees.  It  is  also  a  good  fun- 
gicide. If  applied  in  the  fall 
it  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
bordeaux  as  a  preventive  of 
apple  tree  anthracnose.  and 
applied  to  peach  trees  just 
before  the  buds  open  in  the 
spring  it  is  a  preventive  of 
the  peach  leaf  curl. 

As  a  summer  spray,  the 
results  of  the  past  four  sea- 
sons'  work  at  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  prove 
conclusively  that  when  prop- 
erly diluted  it  can  be  safely 
used  upon  the  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  prune,  potato,  cel- 
ery and  other  hardy  plants, 
and  that  it  gives  much  better 
results  in  controlling  apple 
scab  than  does  bordeaux, 
which  has  been  the  standard 
spray  for  this  disease,  and, 
further,  that  it  is  much  less 
likely  to  cause  the  disastrous 
"spray  injury"  to  fruit  and 
foliage,  which  is  so  common, 
and  often  serious,  when  bor- 
deaux is  used. 

Preparation  of  Lime-Sulphur  —  The 
"-hick  solution"  method  of  preparing 
lime-sulphur  is  now  most  generally  used 
in  this  state.  A  number  of  brands  of 
commercial  solutions  which  have  only  to 
be  diluted  with  water  to  be  ready  for 
use  are  now  offered  for  sale,  and  careful 
experiments  extending  over  several  sea- 
sons have  demonstrated  that  these  sprays 
are  fully  equal  to  the  old  home-made 
lime-sulphur  spray. 

The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  these 
commercial  preparations  is  that  they  cost 
too  much.  The  retail  price  is  $7  to  $10 
per  barrel  of  fifty  gallons.  The  lime 
and  sulphur  necessary  to  prepare  fifty 
gallons  of  stock  solution,  which  is 
equally  as  efficient,  costs  at  present  retail 
prices  approximately  $3.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared as  follows:  Sulphur  (best  fine 
ground),  one  sack,  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds;  lime  (best  grade,  unslaked), 
sixty  pounds;  water  sufficient  to  make 
sixty  gallons.  Slake  the  lime,  mix  the 
•-ulphnr  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little 
water,  add  it  to  the  lime,  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  all  told  sixty  gallons; 
bring  it  to  a  boil  and  boil  vigorously  for 
thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly. The  sediment  is  then  allowed 
to  settle,  after  which  the  clear,  amber- 
colored  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  may  be 
stored  in  tanks  for  future  use. 

Every  grower  who  expects  to  prepare 
his  own  spray  by  the  stock  solution 
method  should  provide  himself  with  a 
Beaume's  acid  scale  hydrometer.  Such 
an  instrument,  which  should  not  cost 
over  one  dollar,  furnishes  a  very  simple 
and  convenient  method  of  testing  the 
strength  of  the  solution.  Having  thus 
determined  the  strength  of  any  commer- 
cial or  home-made  stock  solution  it  may 
be  diluted  for  winter  or  summer  use 
according  to  the  following  table,  i.  e.: 
If  stock  solution  tests  29   degrees  for 
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winter  spray  use  one  gallon  to  nine  and 
a  half  gallons  of  water;  for  summer 
spray  use  one  gallon  to  twenty-nine  gal- 
lons of  water.  If  stock  solution  tests 
31  degrees  for  winter  spray  use  one  gal- 
lon to  eleven  gallons  of  water,  or  for 
summer  spray  one  gallon  to  thirty-one 
gallons  of  water. 


Stock  Solution 


Winter 

Summer 

Dilution 

Dilution 

 1 — 12 

1—32 

 1—11 

1—31 

 1 — 10 

1 — 30 

 1—9% 

1 — 29 

 1—9 

1 — 28 

 1— 8Y2 

1 — 27 

 1 — 8 

1—26 

 1—7% 

1 — 25 

.  1 — 7 

1 — 24 

 1— ey2 

1 — 23 

 1—6 

1 — 22 

32° 
31° 
30° 
29° 
28° 
27° 
26° 
25° 
24° 
23° 
22° 


General  directions  as  to  how  many 
times  to  spray  and  when  the  applications 
should  be  made  are  at  best  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  answer  to  both  questions 
depends  not  only  upon  the  variety  of 
fruit  to  be  sprayed,  but  also  upon  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  orchard  to 
be  sprayed,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  orchard  crops  to  other  crops.  The 
orchardist  can  afford  to  do  more  spray- 
ing than  can  the  farmer,  but  usually 
obtains  satisfactory  results  with  fewer 
applications — first,  because  he  is  ordi- 
narily better  equipped  for  the  work  and 
has  a  better  knowledge  of  why  he  sprays, 
and,  second,  because  his  orchard  is  usu- 
ally less  seriously  infested  owing  to  the 
better  care  it  has  received. 

An  almost  universal  practice  in  this 
state — and  a  good  one — is  to  spray  the 
orchard,  whatever  the  kind  of  fruit,  with 
lime-sulphur  at  some  time  when  the 
trees  are  dormant.  While  this  applica- 
tion is  made  primarily  for  San  Jose  scale 
we  believe  there  is  no  other  which  has 
such  a  generally  beneficial  result.  It 
is  the  annual  "house-cleaning"  of  the 
orchards. 


The  best  time  for  this  winter  spraying 
is  immediately  after  the  leaves  drop  in 
fall — even  before  they  are  all  off- — or 
just  before  the  buds  open  in  spring. 
Personally  we  would  prefer  the  latter 
were  the  orchard  seriously  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale,  the  former  were  it  badly 
infested  with  anthracnose. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  since 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  lime-sul- 
phur as  a  spring  and  early  fall  spray  for 
apple  scab  and  apple  tree  anthracnose 
that  there  is  much  less  need  for  winter 
applications.  In  fact  whenever  the 
spring  and  fall  application  of  lime-sul- 
phur are  made,  all  winter  spraying  may 
be  omitted,  except  in  the  case  of  orchards 
which  have  been  badly  neglected. 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  briefly 
outlined  the  applications  which  would  be 
advisable  in  a  theoretical  orchard  which 
is  supposed  to  be  infested  with  all  of  the 
important  pests  which  are  known  to 
occur  in  the  state.  In  practice  it  will  be 
rare,  indeed,  that  any  orchard  will  need 
all  the  sprayings  indicated,  but  about  all 
that  we  can  do  is  to  outline  a  theoretical 
number  of  sprayings  and  to  reiterate  the 
suggestion  which  was  made  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  "it  is  of  prime  importance 
that  every  fruit  grower  should  know 
what  diseases  and  insects  are  prevalent 
in  his  district  and  be  able  to  recog- 
nize them." 

It  is  advisable  to  spray  a  young  apple 
orchard  twice  each  year  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  insect  pests  or  diseases 
from  becoming  established.  First,  spray 
with  lime-sulphur,  summer  strength,  at 
the  time  when  bearing  trees  are  just 
coming  into  bloom.  (Corresponds  to  the 
first  scab  spray  for  bearing  trees.)  If 
aphids  are  troublesome,  add  black  leaf  or 
black  leaf  40,  according  to  formula  given 
above.  Second,  spray  shortly  after  the 
fall   rains  begin,  or  about   the   first  of 
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THE  fruit  growers  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  saw  the  sunrise  of  relief  in  the  solution  of 
the  marketing  problem  when  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange  was  organized  July  20,  1010.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Northwest  fruit,  an  effective 
and  most  economical  means  was  offered  to  the  grower 
to  broaden  the  markets  for  his  product,  insure  its 
direct  movement  to  the  consuming  trade  and  justify 
returns  upon  the  basis  of  actual  market  values,  as 
regulated    by    supply    and    demand.     These  features 


could  only  be  brought  about  by  co-operation  of  dis- 
tricts through  one  body,  the  latter  having  a  thor- 
oughly equipped,  powerful  and  scientific  selling 
machinery  to  act  for  the  whole.  The  Northwestern 
Fruit  Exchange,  being  directly  composed  of  local 
associations,  with  its  stock,  policy  and  management 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  fruit  growers  them- 
selves, was  a  fulfillment  of  the  long  cherished  hope  of 
the  grower.  Broad-minded,  far-seeing  fruit  growers 
headed  the   Exchange.     They  had  large  interests  of 


their  own  to  protect  and  upbuild,  but  they  had  also 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  Northwest  at  heart,  and  this 
was  the  basic  principle  of  the  organization. 

The  advent  of  the  Exchange  in  the  field  at  the 
"eleventh  hour"  in  1010,  although  a  severe  handicap, 
does  not  appear  to  have  lessened  the  effectiveness  of 
its  work  in  any  way.  It  marketed  seven  hundred  cars 
of  fruit,  representing  practically  every  section  of  the 
three  states  mentioned,  with  remarkable  success. 
Ninety   per  cent   of   this  volume  consisted  of  f.o.b. 
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sales.  This  in  itself  was  a  record,  but  its  seven 
hundred  cars  went  to  125  different  markets  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Europe,  a  number  of  which 
were  heretofore  unacquainted  with  the  products  of 
this  section.  Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  Northwest 
fruit  do  records  show  as  large  a  number  of  markets 
used  in  any  single  previous  season.  As  to  prices 
received,  the  Exchange  secured  for  its  growers  a 
higher  basis  f.o.b.  shipping  point,  district  for  district, 
than  was  returned  by  any  other  means  of  distribution. 
Its  average  net  results  stand  pre-eminent  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  other  marketing  agency. 

The  prestige  and  confidence  already  gained  by  the 
Exchange  is  illustrated  by  its  prospects  for  1911.  The 
following  associations  have  signed  membership  con- 
tracts with  it  for  the  ensuing  season:  ^Buhl  Fruit 
Growers'   Association,    Buhl,   Idaho;    Cashmere  Fruit 
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J.  CURTIS  ROBINSON,  Traffic  Manager 


Growers'  Union,  Cashmere,  Washington;  Cove  Fruit 
Association,  Cove,  Oregon;  Clearwater  River  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Orofino,  Idaho;  Dalles  Fruit  Grow- 
ers" Association,  The  Dalles,  Oregon;  Dryden  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Dryden,  Washington;  Dufur  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Dufur,  Oregon;  Emmett  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Emmett,  Idaho:  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Eugene,  Oregon;  Farmers' 
Union  Exchange,  Union,  Oregon;  Imbler  Fruitmen's 
Association,  Imbler,  Oregon;  La  Grande  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation, La  Grande,  Oregon;  New  Plymouth  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Ltd.,  New  Plymouth,  Idaho;  Parma- 
Roswell  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Parma,  Idaho; 
Payette  Fruit  Packing  Co.,  Payette,  Idaho;  Rogue 
River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Medford,  Ore- 
gon; Salem  Fruit  Union,  Salem,  Oregon;  Spokane- 
Highland    Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Kiesling,  Washing- 
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ton;  Stevens  County  Fruit  Growers'  Union.  Meyers 
Falls,  Washington;  Umpqua  Valley  Fruit  Union, 
Roseburg,  Oregon:  W'eiser  River  Fruit  Association, 
Weiser,  IdahoT^.  This  list  includes  some  of  the  strong- 
est associations  in  the  Northwest,  with  a  total  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  cars  now  in  sight  for  the 
year's  shipment.  Other  unions  have  applied  for  mem- 
bership into  the  parent  body,  and  with  the  formation 
of  new  associations,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Exchange,  its  work  promises  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
factors  in  marketing  the  1911  crop. 

Owing  to  its  enlarged  membership,  which  naturally 
represents  a  greatly  increased  volume  of  business,  the 
Exchange  has  found  it  necessary  to  move  into  larger 
quarters,  and  is  now  located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Spalding  Building.  Portland. 
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October,  using  either  bordeaux  mixture 
4-4-50,  or  lime-sulphur,  summer  strength 
Treatment  for  bearing  orchard:  First, 
spray  with  lime-sulphur,  diluted  to  sum- 
mer strength,  just  as  the  blossom  buds 
begin  to  separate  in  the  cluster  and  show 
color,  or  slightly  before.  This  is  the  first 
spray  for  apple  scab.  In  case  bud  moth 
or  other  leaf-eating  insects  are  present, 
add  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  each  fifty  gallons  of  spray. 
If  aphids  are  troublesome,  add  black  leaf 
or  black  leaf  40  as  above.  Second,  spray 
with  lime-sulphur,  summer  strength,  to 
which  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  has 
been  added  to  each  fifty  gallons,  just 
after  the  petals  have  fallen.  This  is  the 
second  scab  and  the  first  codling  moth 
spray.  Third,  in  orchards  that  are  badly 
infested  with  apple  scab,  spray  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  after  the  second  spraying 
with  lime-sulphur,  summer  strength,  or 
with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  (8-8-50). 
This  is  distinctly  a  scab  spray,  and  in 


regions  where  scab  is  not  prevalent  may 
be 'omitted.  Where  codling  moth  or  leaf- 
eating  insects  are  present,  two  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  should  be  added  to  each 
fifty  gallons  of  spray.  In  those  sections 
of  the  state  where  scab  is  not  present 
and  it  is  necessary  to  spray  for  leaf- 
eating  insects,  arsenate  of  lead  may  be 
diluted  with  water  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons.  Fourth,  the 
second  spray  for  codling  moth  should  be 
applied  at  the  time  the  moths  are  depos- 
iting_eggs  for  the  first  generation,  or  just 
as  the  very  earliest  worms  are  beginning 
to  enter  the  fruit.  In  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  this  will  be 
usually  between  June  25  and  July  1, 
although  the  dates  may  vary  somewhat 
with  the  season.  This  date  is  also 
approximately  correct  for  most  portions 
of  the  Hood  River  Valley,  but  in  South- 
ern Oregon  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Grande  Ronde  Valley  this  application 
should  be  made  somewhat  earlier.  Use 
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two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  Fifth,  an  application 
of  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  applied  as 
a  preventive  of  injury  by  codling  moth 
about  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  fourth 
spraying.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  this 
will  be  about  August  1.  Sixth,  soon  after 
the  fall  rains  begin,  or  about  October  I. 
it  is  advisable  to  spray  with  summer 
strength  lime-sulphur  as  a  preventive  of 
apple  tree  anthracnose.  If  bud  moth  has 
been  prevalent,  add  arsenate  of  lead  in 
the  proportion  of  two  pounds  to  fifty 
gallons  of  spray.  Seventh,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  fruit  is  harvested, 
spray  with  bordeaux  mixture,  6-6-50,  or 
lime-sulphur,  winter  strength,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  anthracnose.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  this  and  the  preceding  spray 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  reducing 
the  spread  of  apple  scab  on  the  foliage 
and  fruit,  which  frequently  is  a  serious 
trouble  in  the  fall  in  some  sections  of  the 
Northwest.  The  first,  second  and  third 
sprays  for  the  pear  correspond 
to  those  recommended  for  the. 
apple,  where  the  pear  scab  is 
prevalent.  If  only  codling 
moth  is  present,  then  spray  as 
recommended  under  the  sec- 
ond, fourth  and  fifth  sprays 
for  the  apple.  For  the  pear 
no  fall  spraying  is  necessary, 
except  where  the  bud  moth 
is  prevalent.  In  that  case  use 
arsenate  of  lead,  two  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  from 
September  15  to  October  1. 

In  treating  the  peach,  first 
spray  with  lime-sulphur,  win- 
ter strength,  just  as  the  buds 
are  swelling  in  the  spring, 
but  before  the  terminal  buds 
show  any  green  color.  This 
application,  if  made  in  a  thor- 
ough manner,  will  prevent 
peach  leaf  curl  and  destroy 
San  Jose  scale.  This  is  the 
most  important  single  spray 
fur  the  peach.  Second,  if  the 
peach  spot  has  been  serious, 
spray  in  spring  after  the  fruit 
is  set  with  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur,  8-8-50.  (The  time  for 
this  spray  is  about  May  10  for 
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Southern  Oregon,  correspondingly  later 
for  other  sections.)  Third,  apply  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  8-8-50,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  second  spraying.  If  the 
powder}-  mildew  of  the  peach  appears, 
frequent  applications  of  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  should  be  tried  as  a  remedy, 
beginning  as  soon  as  petals  fall,  spraying 
at  intervals  of  ten  days.  If  the  disease 
becomes  firmly  established,  cut  back 
severely  and  spray  as  suggested.  Fourth, 
where  California  peach  blight  is  preva- 
lent, spray  with  bordeaux  mixture  or 
lime-sulphur,  winter  strength,  in  the  fall 
about  November  1.  It  is  possible  that 
ordinary  cases  of  fruit  spot  will  be  kept 
under  control  by  this  fall  application, 
rendering  the  second  and  third  applica- 
tions unnecessary  except  in  cleaning  up 
an  orchard  in  which  the  trouble  has 
become  firmly  established.  It  is  probable 
that  the  second  and  third  sprays  recom- 
mended above  would  also  answer  for 
holding  brown  rot  in  check.  In  case  the 
brown  rot  is  serious,  another  application 
of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  is  recom- 
mended about  one  month  before  fruit 
ripens.  Only  the  first  and  fourth  sprays 
mentioned  will  be  necessary  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  in  Oregon,  since  the 
brown  rot  is  not  commonly  very  serious, 
and  the  spring  sprayings  for  fruit  spot 
are  considered  necessary  only  in  cleaning 
up  an  orchard  in  which  this  disease  has 
become  firmly  established. 

Ordinarily  one  spraying  with  lime-sul- 
phur, applied  to  prune  and  plum  trees 
during  the  dormant  season,  is  sufficient. 
Where  brown  rot  is  prevalent,  however, 
the  following  should  be  given  in  addition 
to  the  dormant  spray:  First,  three  or 
four  weeks  after  petals  fall  spray  with 
bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur,  sum- 
mer strength.  Second,  repeat  after  three 
weeks.  Third,  repeat  one  month  before 
fruit  ripens. 

The  cherry  rarely  needs  more  than  one 
application  of  spray,  and  this  should  be 
applied  during  the  dormant  season,  pref- 
erably when  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  If. 
however,  the  shot  hole  fungus  is  serious, 
the  following  method  is  recommended: 
First,  spray  with  either  bordeaux  mix- 


ture, 3-4-50,  lime-sulphur,  1-40  (basis  of 
30  degrees  Beaume  stock  solution),  or 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  10-10-50,  about  a 
month  after  blossoming.  Second,  repeat 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked.  Third, 
repeat  about  three  weeks  to  one  month 
after  second  spraying.    If  brown  rot  is 


present  in  a  serious  enough  form  to  war- 
rant spraying,  apply  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  sprays:  First,  one  week  after 
petals  fall;  second,  repeat  three  weeks 
later.  Whenever  cherry  slugs  become 
troublesome,  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons. 
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Stanton  Dispatchland  News, 

ONE  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  business  during 
its  first  business  year,  and  that  with  a 
working  fund  of  only  $150  to  start,  was 
the  remarkable  showing  made  by  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, according  to  reports  presented 
at  a  meeting  of  stockholders  held  here 
yesterday  in  Assembly  Hall.  This  was 
probably  the  most  important  meeting 
ever  held  by  the  organization,  and  was 
largely  attended. 

Besides  transacting  much  other  busi- 
ness, the  association  decided  to  increase 
its  capital  from  $500  to  $10,000  minimum", 
and  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  maximum. 
To  allow  the  name  of  the  association 
being  changed  from  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time  to  the  Virginia  Fruit  Grow- 
ers, incorporated,  it  was  decided  to  apply 
to  the  state  corporation  commission  for 
an  amendment  to  the  present  charter. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  M.  F.  Gilkeson,  Staunton; 
vice-president,  Win.  McAllister,  Coving- 
ton; secretary-treasurer,  J.  L.  Phillips, 
Staunton;  general  manager,  Clarence  W. 
Moomaw;  directors,  those  named  above, 
with  J.  O.  Greaver  of  Lexington,  J.  L. 
Moomaw  of  Clover  Dale,  and  B.  E.  Wat- 
son of  Waynesboro.  All  of  the  old 
officers  were  elected  with  the  exception 
of  C.  G.  Crawford  of  Kernston,  who 
retired  as  vice-president  and  director, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  McAllister. 

In  presenting  his  report  the  president 
said  that  the  work  of  the  organization 
was  being  hampered  by  the  action  of 
some  of  the  members  who  sold  their 
crops  independently.  He  then  stated 
that  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
association  by  its  work  has  succeeded  in 
bettering  prices,  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers, but  to  every  fruit  grower  in  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  organization — the 
increase  obtained  for  the  latter  certainly 
averaging  not  less  than  fifty  cents  a 
barrel. 

General  satisfaction  was  expressed  at 
the  fine  showing  made  during  the  first 
business  year,  and  the  body  moved  that 
all  reports  of  the  officers,  together  with 
the  addresses  made  by  members,  be 
printed  for  distribution  to  members  who 
had  been  unable  to  attend  the  meeting 
as  well  as  to  growers  generally. 

Especial  gratification  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  during  the  season  past  the  asso- 
ciation imported  the  first  expert  box 
packers  ever  brought  to  the  state, 
thereby  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the 
fruit  industry  in  Virginia.  Fancy  apples, 
it  is  claimed,  are  selling  much  higher 
each  year  when  packed  in  boxes  and  not 
in  barrels.  During  the  year  the  associa- 
tion marked  all  its  shipments  with  its 
own  registered  "F.  F.  V.   Brand,''  and 
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the  name  of  the  grower  was  stamped  on 
each  package.  This  has  resulted,  it  was 
pointed  out,  in  the  individual  growers 
receiving  communications  complimen- 
tary to  their  products  from  as  far  off  as 
the  British  Isles. 

For  a  thorough  understanding  of  ihe 
marvelous  achievements  of  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  Association  during  its  first 
year  several  facts  must  be  recalled. 
While  the  organization  was  formed  three 
years  ago,  last  year  was  the  first  year 
it  had  really  set  out  to  do  business. 
Another  thing  which  makes  the  showing 
so  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  when 
Clarence  W.  Moomaw  assumed  the  gen- 
eral management  last  July  the  season 
was  well  advanced  and  there  was  little 
or  no  time  to  make  preparations  which 
ordinarily  would  have  seemed  essential 
to  success.  What  makes  the  year's 
showing  seem  still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Moomaw  took 
hold  of  the  management  the  treasury 
fund  contained  only  $150,  and  with  only 
this  small  sum  available  he  was  forced 
to  plan  for  the  season's  business.  Mr. 
Moomaw,  by  his  successful  conduct  of 
the  association's  affairs  last  season,  has 
won  the  highest  esteem  of  officers  and 
members,  and  under  his  capable  direc- 
tion even  greater  things  seem  promised 
this  year. 

<«>  <S>  <S> 

THE  MARGARET  SNELL  CLUB, 
composed  of  students  of  the  domes- 
tic science  and  art  department  at  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  gave  a  farewell 
reception  Wednesday,  May  24,  in  honor 
of  Dean  Juliett  Greer,  whose  resigna- 
tion brings  to  a  close  three  years  of  effi- 
cient service  in  the  building  up  of  an 
excellent  course  of  study  for  future 
home-makers  and  teachers  of  home  sci- 
ence and  arts.  She  will  go  East  at  the 
end  of  the  college  year,  in  June. 
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CENTRAL  SELLING  AGENCY.— 
It  is  now  four  months  since  this 
suggestion  was  made  and  three  months 
since  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  Port- 
land, a  second  meeting  being  held  in 
Walla  Walla,  which  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman  for  a  third 
meeting,  for  which  notices  have  not  yet 
been  sent  out. 

Yakima  Valley  is  the  largest  fruit  pro- 
ducing section  in  the  Northwest.  The 
Yakima  Republic,  which  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  fruit  growers  of  Yakima  Valley, 
comments  as  follows:  "There  is  not, 
and  there  never  was,  any  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  ambition  would  suc- 
ceed under  present  conditions,  and  if 
Wenatchee  and  other  districts  had  all 
taken  hold  of  it  it  would  have  petered 
out  in  a  short  time  or  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  private  speculators. 
Why  talk  about  organizing  the  fruit  men 
of  three  states  when  we  have  not  organ- 
ized any  district,  when  we  have  not 
formed  a  working  association  in  any 
single  valley  or  neighborhood,  when  the 
apple  growers  in  no  section  or  territory 
have  come  forward  and  signified  their 
willingness  to  organize,  or  even  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  principals  of  organiza- 
tion? To  go  ahead  with  such  a  plan  as 
has  been  outlined  is  like  building  a 
house  without  a  foundation.  The  Yakima 
Republic  will  be  frank  about  this  matter 
and  will  say  that  it  has  no  great  amount 
of  confidence  in  the  central  agency  plan. 
It  is  not  convinced  that  anything  of  the 
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kind  is  necessary  just  now,  even  though 
it  may  be  practicable.  What  we  of  the 
Yakima  country  want  is  an  organization 
of  the  Yakima  fruit  growers  which  will 
enable  those  engaged  in  the  industry  to 
present  a  solid  front  to  the  world  on  all 
matters  that  concern  it,  and  will  enable 
our  producers  to  deal  as  one  man  or 
business  institution  with  those  who  grow 
apples,  those  who  furnish  supplies  and 
those  who  grow  fruit.  Organizations 
such  as  this  have  done  much  for  Hood 
River  and  Wenatchee  farmers.  They  are 
wholly  practicable  in  any  producing  dis- 
trict. They  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
central  selling  agency  when  they  are  per- 
fected and  are  built  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  producers  and  the  respect 
of  dealers,  and  the  formation  of  such  an 
agency  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  then." 

The  editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  has  had 
eight  years'  practical  experience  in  asso- 
ciation work,  having  been  a  director  and 
manager  of  the  Hood  River  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Union  for  six  years,  three  years  the 
manager  of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Union  and  four  years  a  director  in 
the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union. 
During  this  period  the  editor  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  marketing  fruit  through  an  asso- 
ciation and  has  kept  in  constant  touch 
with  the  associations  of  other  districts, 
either  by  correspondence,  personal  inter- 
views and  visits  in  the  districts,  with 
their  directors  and  managers.  When  a 
call  was  first  issued  for  a  central  selling 
agency  the  editor  of  "Better  Fruit" 
declined  to  express  an  opinion  for  the 
reason  that  he  felt  much  good  would 
come  out  of  meetings  held  for  this  pur- 
pose through  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  acquantanceship  that  would  be 
formed  among  fruit  growers  from  the 
different  sections,  which  would  lead  to 
more  harmony  and  a  better  understand- 
ing in  the  future,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  by  presenting  his  views 
at  that  time  they  might  be  construed  to 
be  antagonistic,  which,  in  a  measure, 
might  interfere  with  the  good  that  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  come  out  of 
such  meetings.  The  Yakima  Republic 
expresses  some  views  in  its  article  which 
were  apparent  when  the  movement  first 
started  to  those  who  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  practical  experience  and  had 
actually  bieen  engaged  in  association 
work,  either  as  directors  or  as  managers. 
The  basis  of  such  an  institution  must 
be  built  on  sound  principles.  The  sug- 
gestion presented  to  the  first  meeting  by 
the  editor  was  that  no  plan  which  called 
for  all  the  apples  of  one  variety  in  the 
different  districts  being  packed  according 
to  a  standard  grade,  being  sold  at  the 
same  price  and  settled  for  at  the  same 
figure  to  each  of  the  districts,  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  of  the  districts.  Although 
this  idea  was  construed  by  some  as  being 
antagonistic,  still  it  was  not  meant  in 
this  way.  The  idea  is  absolutely  sound 
and  must  prevail  if  such  an  institution  is 
ever  to  be  organized.  The  fruit  of  each 
district  must  be  sold  on  its  own  merit; 
the  trade  will  only  purchase  and  pay  the 
market  prices  on  any  commodity.  An 
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institution  of  such  magnitude  must  be 
built  on  large  units,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  such  an  institution  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  organization  if  its  units  are 
individuals.  To  some  of  our  intimate 
friends  the  idea  was  expressed  that  if  the 
very  large  sections  like  Southern  Ore- 
gon, Yakima,  Wenatchee  and  Hood 
River,  where  good  fruit  growers'  asso- 
ciations already  existed,  could  be  united 
on  a  plan  which  would  be  harmonious 
and  acceptable  to  each  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts mentioned,  that  the  central  selling 
agency  would  be  well  under  way  toward 
forming  an  organization  and  that  a  plan 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  these  dis- 
tricts on  account  of  their  being  the 
oldest  in  the  line  of  organization  work, 
and  for  the  further  reasons  that  their 
associations  contained  the  largest  mem- 
bership of  any  of  the  associations  of  the 
Northwest,  would  naturally  be  founded 
on  true  principles,  and  consequently 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  smaller  sec- 
tions with  smaller  associations. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  the  action 
taken  by  these  four  districts  is  just  what 
was  anticipated  by  the  editor  of  "Better 
Fruit"  and  others  who  have  had  much 
practical  experience  and  have  given  the 
matter  serious  thought.  Wenatchee  voted 
two  to  one  not  to  go  into  the  central 
selling  agency.  The  Yakima  Republic, 
by  the  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  has  indicated  that  at  present  it 
is  not  in  favor  of  a  central  selling 
agency.  We  understand  that  the  South- 
ern Oregon  District  Association  has 
decided  to  market  its  apple  crop  this 
year  through  the  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  Hood  River  Apple 
Growers'  Union,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
did  not  vote  or  bring  up  for  discussion 
the  central  selling  agency  plan,  but  an 
active  discussion  took  place  in  reference 
to  plans  and  methods  of  improving  the 
present  organization,  perfecting  its  sell- 
ing plans,  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  and  decided  to 
conduct  its  own  business  in  the  future 
along  lines  similar  to  those  in  the  past 
and  to  improve  each  department  of  its 
business  and  increase  its  field  of  opera- 
tion, and  to  improve  each  part  of  the 
present  organization  in  every  way:  pos- 
sible. So  there  you  have  the  views  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  four  largest  fruit 
sections  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

It  is  rumored  that  some  of  the  associ- 
ciations  in  Southern  Idaho  will  conduct 
their  own  business  on  different  plans 
with  a  view  to  bettering  their  methods, 
while  some  associations,  we  have  heard, 
will  market  their  fruits  through  the 
Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange.  In  the 
deciduous  fruit  sections  of  California 
there  already  exist  several  large  incor- 
porated companies  for  marketing  the 
fruit,  which  companies  are  not  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  growers.  Among  such 
may  be  mentioned  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany, The  Pioneer  Fruit  Company,  The 
California  Distributors  and  several  others. 
These  companies  have  acted  in  harmony 
with  each  other  during  the  past  few 
years  without  putting  up  personal  fights, 
for  which  the  grower  would  have  to  pay. 
The  Stewart  Fruit  Company  is  an  inde- 

Continued  on  page  53. 
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Land  Bargains 

In  the  Famous 
White  Salmon  Country 

A  pratial  list  of  bargains  for  sale  by 

R.  FIELD  &  CO. 

WHITE  SALMON,  WASH. 


An  ideal  fruit  belt,  mild  climate  and 
wonderful  scenery;  pure  water  and 
fuel  in  abundance;  a  productive  and 
inexhaustible  soil,  assuring  large  and 
unfailing  crops;  a  ready  market,  with 
the  best  of  transportation  facilities. 

You  will  have  to  act  quickly  if  you 
want  any  of  these,  because  land  in  this 
famous  country  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  value.  We  have  sold  many  tracts 
of  land  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
those  who  bought  from  us  are  well 
pleased.  We  can  refer  you  to  them. 
We  also  have  bargains  in  city  prop- 
erty and  are  daily  listing  other  outside 
tracts,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you.  We  guarantee  every  tract  as 
good  as  represented. 


Following  are  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  lands  we  have  on  our  list: 

300 —  80  acres  9  miles  out;  good  apple 
land;  60  acres  mostly  level,  20  acres 
rolling,  3  acres  cleared;  125  fruit  trees 
set  out;  fine  creek  running  through 
the  place.    Price  $6,000;  half  cash. 

301 —  30  acres  1  mile  from  town;  20 
acres  cleared,  15  acres  in  3-year-old 
fruit  trees,  l1/*  acres  in  strawberries; 
running  water  on  this  place;  on  the 
main  road;  will  make  one  of  the  finest 
homes;  close  to  town;  will  increase  in 
value  every  year.  Price  $18,000;  half 
cash,  rest  to  suit. 

302 —  160  acres  10  miles  out;  rich 
soil;  4  acres  in  trees  just  beginning  to 
bear;  about  100  acres  tillable  land,  rest 
rolling,  with  fine  fir  timber  on  it.  A 
cheap  place  at  $5,000;  terms  given. 

303 —  acres,  all  in  fruit  trees, 
mostly  bearing;  joining  town.  Price 
$2,500,  on  easy  terms. 

304 —  160  acres  at  Gilmer;  rich  red 
shot  soil,  small  house,  small  clearing; 
mostly  covered  with  fine  saw  timber, 
which  will  help  pay  for  clearing;  good 
place  to  divide  into  small  tracts.  This 
can  be  had  for  $5,000  and  can  get  160 
joining  for  same  price.  If  wanted,  this 
is  a  fine  proposition. 

305 —  80  acres  9  miles  out;  about  50 
acres  can  be  set  to  fruit  trees,  rest  is 
hillside  pasture.  Land  can  be  bought 
at  $50  per  acre;  $2,700  cash,  rest  time. 

306 —  160  acres  in  Snowden  country; 
is  all  good  land,  covered  with  pine  and 
fir  timber;  small  house.  Price  $40  per 
acre. 

307 —  A  nice  160  acres  at  Trout  Lake, 
unimproved;  some  fine  timber  on  it, 
also  a  running  creek.  Price  $20  per 
acre;  easy  terms. 

308 —  Nice  level  town  lots  with  bear- 
ing fruit  trees  on  them;  300  to  400  big 
lots;  nice  corner  lot  in  Overlander 
Addition  for  $250,  on  easy  payment 
plan;  also  some  fine  houses  for  sale  at 
bargains. 

309 —  10  acres  1  mile  out,  unim- 
proved; is  nice  level  land;  has  some 
rock  on  it,  but  they  can  be  taken  off; 


would  make  a  nice  place  for  chickens 
and  fruit  combined.    Price  $1,500. 

311 —  80  acres  irrigated  land  in  Twin 
Falls  country,  Idaho,  all  cleared;  been 
in  crops  2  years;  to  trade  for  unim- 
proved land  in  White  Salmon  Valley. 

312 —  20  acres  8  miles  out;  rich  red 
shot  soil;  4  acres  in  Spitzenberg  and 
Delicious  apple  trees  2  years  old;  no 
rocks  and  no  waste  land;  a  fine  tract, 
sloping  gently  to  the  east;  about  10 
acres  slashed  and  burned;  some  tim- 
ber; in  the  great  development  section. 
Cheap  at  $3,500. 

314 —  5  acres  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, 2  miles  from  town;  fine  9-room 
house;  the  land  is  all  set  to  trees  2  and 
3  years  old,  and  strawberries  between 
the  trees,  which  on  an  acre  clears  up 
$150  to  $200  each  year.  This  is  a 
money-maker  from  the  start  and  will 
increase  every  year.  Price  $6,500;  half 
cash,  rest  3  years  time. 

315 —  40  acres  close  to  Snowden,  un- 
improved; the  land  is  half  good  till- 
able and  half  rough,  with  fine  saw 
timber  on  it.  Can  be  had  for  $1,000; 
terms,  $600  cash. 

316—  9  acres  2  miles  from  town;  8 
acres  in  cultivation  and  6  acres  set  to 
trees  partly  in  bearing,  also  loganber- 
ries and  raspberries,  4  acres  in  straw- 
berries; this  is  very  early  and  first 
berries  ripe  in  locality;  small  house 
and  barn.    Price  $9,000;  half  cash. 

317 —  30  acres  8  miles  from  station, 
unimproved;  20  acres  timber,  rest  in 
brush  land  and  easy  clearing;  two  fine 
springs  of  water  on  this  place.  Price 
$100  per  acre;  terms  given;  half  cash. 

318 —  &]/2~  acres,  unimproved,  1}4 
miles  from  town;  well  located,  fine 
fruit  land;  wood  on  this  place  will 
help  clear  same;  right  on  main  road. 
Price  $250  per  acre;  half  cash,  rest  to 
suit. 

319 —  40  acres  near  Robertville;  all 
good  land,  unimproved;  a  fine  piece  of 
land  to  put  in  apples;  land  around  this 
place  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
Price  $35  per  acre;  terms. 

320 —  20  acres  1  mile  from  town; 
about  15  acres  good  land,  rest  rough; 
red  shot  soil;  has  a  west  slope;  would 
be  a  nice  chicken  ranch.  This  is  a 
great  snap  at  $125  per  acre;  terms,  half 
cash. 

322 —  26  acres,  all  good  land;  10  acres 
slashed  and  burned,  light  clearing;  the 
rest  is  brush  land  easy  to  clear.  This 
is  a  tract  of  land  we  can  recommend 
to  be  first  class.  Price  $100  per  acre; 
terms. 

323 —  40  acres  3  miles  north  of  White 
Salmon,  unimproved,  with  fine  timber, 
willow  and  hazel  brush  growing  on  it; 
some  is  rolling,  some  level.  This  can 
be  had  by  paying  only  $1,000  down, 
and  rest  good  terms. 

324 —  20  acres  9  miles  out,  in  the 
apple  belt;  fine  red  shot  soil;  some 
good  fir  timber.  A  bargain  at  $2,000; 
terms. 

325 —  40  acres  in  the  apple  belt,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation;  all  set  to 
trees;  one  of  the  best  40-acre  tracts 
anywhere  in  the  country;  very  rich 
soil;  keeps  plenty  of  moisture  during 
summer;  about  15  acres  in  3-year-old 
orchard  and  25  acres  in  1-year-olds. 
Price  $24,000;  good  terms  given. 

326 —  80  acres  4  miles  out,  in  choice 
apple  belt;  all  unimproved,  but  easily 
cleared;  mostly  all  level.  Price  $100 
per  acre;  terms. 


327 —  40  acres  Zy2<  miles  out;  35  acres 
level,  5  acres  rolling;  g"bod  rich  soil, 
well  watered  by  springs;  about  15 
acres  out  to  young  orchard;  a  good 
house  of  5  rooms,  barn  30x40,  and  out- 
buildings. Price  $7,000;  two-thirds 
cash. 

328 —  160  acres  7  miles  out,  in  good 
location;  110  acres  tillable  land,  rest 
pasture  land;  red  shot  soil;  very  fine 
apple  land;  has  about  5  acres  in  3-year- 
old  fruit  trees;  fine  spring  of  water; 
small  house.  A  good  buy  at  $12,000; 
terms. 

329 —  120  acres  3  miles  out;  small 
house  and  barn;  2  acres  cleared  and 
set  to  young  trees,  10  acres  more 
slashed  and  burned;  the  land  is  roll- 
ing, but  well  located.  Price  $50  per 
acre;  terms. 

330 —  145  acres  near  Underwood;  80 
acres  level,  40  acres  rolling,  balance 
good  pasture;  5  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, with  5  good  springs  on  the  place; 
small  house  and  barn;  about  %  mile 
from  school  and  2  miles  from  post 
office;  all  good  strawberry  and  fruit 
land.  Price  $125  per  acre;  one-third 
cash  and  balance  on  good  terms,  at 
low  interest. 

331 —  70  acres  near  Husum;  20  acres 
level  and  balance  just  rolling  enough 
for  good  orchard  land.  The  soil  is  of 
a  combination  of  red  shot  and  clay, 
which  is  the  most  desirable  for  apple 
culture.  There  are  two  good  springs 
on  the  place,  which  afford  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  at  least  10  acres;  12 
acres  in  cultivation  and  3  acres  set  to 
commercial  orchard.  This  place  lies 
directly  on  the  Trout  Lake  road  and  is 
a  most  desirable  place  for  a  home,  as 
well  as  a  money-maker,  if  properly 
handled.  The  improvements  are  all 
new  and  good.  Price  $7,500;  half  cash 
and  balance  to  suit. 

339 —  70  acres,  10  miles  from  White 
Salmon,  on  the  Trout  Lake  road  and 
White  Salmon  river;  12  acres  in  culti- 
vation, 3  acres  to  apple  orchard;  two 
good  springs,  sufficient  to  irrigate  10 
acres;  new  7-room  bungalow,  cost 
$2,000;  small  barn  and  other  outbuild- 
ings; two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Husum;  all  the  best  of  shot  and  clay 
soil,  and  is  directly  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  railroad.  This  is  a  snap  at 
$7,500;  one-half  cash  and  balance  on 
good  terms. 

340 —  40  acres,  6  miles  north  of 
White  Salmon;  rich  red  shot  soil,  fine 
location;  11  acres  in  cultivation  and 
set  to  commercial  orchard  2  years  old; 
balance  can  all  be  easily  cleared.  Price 
$6,000;  one-half  cash,  balance  on  good 
terms. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any 
further  information  you  may  desire. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  possi- 
bilities and  resources  of  the  valley,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  our  customers 
the  best  service  possible,  and  gladly 
make  arrangements  to  show  intending 
settlers  the  country,  if  they  let  us 
know  when  they  are  coming.  We 
respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 

R.  FIELD  &  CO. 

MAIN  STREET        WHITE  SALMON 

Reference:  White  Salmon' Valley  Bank 
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Hood  River  Commercial  Club 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  recent  reports  from  the  East  and  Middle  West  about  the  terrific 
heat  has  given  me  an  intense  feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor  people  who  are 
suffering,  being  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  perform  their  daily  routine 
duties  to  earn  bread  and  milk  for  the  children.  It  makes  me  feel  like  taking 
everyone  by  the  neck  and  pulling  him  out  here  where  the  sun  is  shining, 
the  air  is  clear  and  pure,  and  a  heat  prostration  is  unknown. 

Soon  the  electric  storms  with  their  unpleasant  results  will  pass  through 
many  a  state. 

Here,  we  the  people  of  Hood  River,  are  enjoying  and  will  enjoy  ideal 
climatic  conditions,  cool  nights — the  kind  that  finds  you  under  a  blanket 
every  night — an  electric  storm  almost  unknown.  We  are  making  an  honest, 
good,  clean  living,  exercising  ourselves  only  to  the  extent  of  pleasurable 
duties.  We  are  paid  amply  for  our  endeavors.  We  are  living  good,  clean 
lives  and  enjoying  every  minute  of  it.  We  have  opportunities  for  hundreds 
of  people  here  who  can  do  the  same.  An  apple  orchard  in  Hood  River  is  a 
permanent  avenue  of  industry  and  on  these  orchards  we  make  from  twenty 
per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent  net,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  orchards,  what 
varieties  of  apples  are  grown  and  the  cai-e  given  the  orchard — and  the  per- 
centage is  made  on  a  valuation  of  $2,000.00  per  acre.  We  do  this  year  in 
and  year  out,  because  Hood  River  is  the  ideal  apple  section  where  things 
have  been  demonstrated — proven.    We  know  what  we  can  do  and  will  do. 

The  orchard  business  is  not  one  where  you  can  invest  a  few  dollars 
and  then  sit  down  and  have  the  dollars  roll  in  to  you.  You  can  expect  and 
will  realize  pleasurable  work — the  kind  that  gives  you  an  appetite  three  times 
a  day  and  produces  for  you  an  ample  legitimate  profit — a  profit  as  large  and 
permanent  as  you  will  find  in  any  business. 

I  cannot  tell  you  all  about  it  here.  Will  you  write  to  me  and  let  me 
tell  you  all  about  it?  I  know  I  can  interest  you,  and  it  is  to  your  advantage. 
We  have  a  booklet  that  shows  what  Hood  River  orchards  are,  also  scenic 
views  that  show  snow-capped  mountains  —  the  ones  we  see  every  day  in 
our  work. 

This  is  yours  for  the  asking  and  a  few  cents  in  postage  for  the  mailing. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Secretary  Hood  River  Commercial  Club. 
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pendent  incorporated  company  doing  a 
successful  business.  Recently  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Company  has  been  organized  in 
California  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
deciduous  fruits,  but  will  remain  inde- 
pendent, being  under  the  management  of 
W.  C.  Walker,  formerly  sales  manager 
of  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company.  We 
understand  that  the  stockholders  of  the 
California  fruit  exchanges  are  not  to  any 
extent  fruit  growers  themselves,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  somewhat  from  the 
Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  which 
states  that  its  directors  are  composed  of 
fruit  growers  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  of  the  Stewart 
Fruit  Compan}-,  says:  "I  believe  the 
constant  struggle  of  one  fellow  trying  to 
beat  the  other  fellow's  price  gives  the 
best  results  to  the  grower,  and  the  dealer 
also  benefits  thereby  because  everybody 
is  trying  to  please  him.  The  supply  and 
demand  is  going  to  regulate  the  move- 
ment and  prices,  and  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  trust  in  perishing  prod- 
ucts. They  must  be  sold,  and  the  more 
men  there  are  selling  them  the  wider 
will  be  the  distribution  and  the  better 
will  be  the  prices."  That  competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  trade  no  one  can 
deny.  So  long  as  competition  is  keen 
and  honest,  trade  is  stimulated  and 
it  seems  just  to  state  that  the  more 
honest  firms  there  are  engaged  in  doing 
a  square  business  and  the  more  associa- 
tions there  are  engaged  in  selling  the 
fruit  the  more  widely  the  fruit  will  be 
distributed,  and  distribution  is  what  the 
fruit  grower  wants  at  the  present  time. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted  if  private 
incorporated  companies  combine,  and  the 
stockholders  are  not  composed  of  fruit 
growers,  such  an  institution  might  be 
enabled  to  increase  the  dividends  of  the 
stockholders  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit 
growers. 

"Why  talk  about  organizing  the  fruit 
men  of  three  states  when  we  have  not 
organized  any  district?"  This  is  about 
as  sensible  a  statement  as  probably  could 
be  presented  in  a  few  words.  No  dis- 
trict is  yet  thoroughly  organized,  and  in 
the  districts  where  there  are  associations, 
up  to  the  present  writing,  no  association 
has  yet  succeeded  in  getting  all  of  the 
growers  to  become  stockholders  or  ship- 
pers through  the  association.  The  Hood 
River  Apple   Growers'  Union  probably 


has  a  greater  per  cent  of  growers  than 
any  other  association.  About  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  apple  growers  in  Hood 
River  Valley  are  members  of  their  local 
organization. 

The  editor  is  a  firm  believer  in  evolu- 
tion, and  it  seems  common  sense  to 
assume  that  the  central  selling  agency 
cannot  be  composed  of  smaller  units  than 
an  association,  and  we  doubt  if  a  central 
selling  agency  can  be  organized  until 
several  associations  in  different  districts 
have  achieved  a  moderately  reasonable 
degree  of  success  and  until  their  mem- 
berships control  a  reasonably  large  per- 
centage of  the  growers  as  stockholders. 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  a  cen- 
tral selling  agency  composed  and  con- 
trolled by  fruit  growers  each  section 
must  first  perfect  its  association,  and, 
second,  each  district  must  unite  the  dif- 
ferent associations  in  the  district  under 
a  district  organization.  When  this  is 
done,  and  not  until  it  is  done,  will  we, 
in  our  opinion,  have  a  proper  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  a  central  selling 
agency. 

<S>  <3>  <S> 

HOGS  AS  MONEY  MAKERS.— 
The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  officials  are  cer- 
tainly in  a  position  to  understand  the 
factors  that  are  important  in  upbuilding 
the  country,  and  are  doing  good  work 
along  this  line.  They  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  booklet  entitled  "The  Money 
Makers;  Swine  Raising  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest."  This  thought-  presents 
itself  in  connection  with  orcharding. 
Fruit  growers  will  realize  that  sooner  or 
later  the  soil  will  need  additional  humus 
after  intense  cultivation.  Now,  the 
cheapest  way  to  supply  this  is  to  seed 
the  orchard  to  clover,  alfalfa  or  vetch. 
This  booklet  contains  much  information 
about  raising  and  feeding  hogs  in  gen- 
eral, and  we  have  no  doubt  but  what  any 
fruit  grower  can  find  ample  time  to  take 
care  of  a  moderate  sized  bunch  of  hogs, 
which  would  bring  an  additional  profit. 

<$><$>  <S> 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY. 
This  industry  is  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  fruit  industry  as  a  time- 
saver  for  the  fruit  grower  in  going  to 
and  from  town  and  attending  to  other 
business.  The  popularity  of  the  auto 
with  the  fruit  grower  is  evidenced  by  the 


large  number  that  are  purchased,  not  for 
pleasure,  but  as  time-savers.  In  large 
cities  the  auto  trucks  are  rapidly  replac- 
ing horses.  The  automobile  is  used  in 
hauling  fruit  to  the  depot,  hauling  sup- 
plies from  town,  and  in  the  near  future 
we  prophesy  a  large  number  of  auto 
trucks  will  be  used  by  the  fruit  growers. 
The  average  fruit  grower  on  a  small 
place  is  hardly  justified  in  buying  a 
palace  touring  car.  but  what  he  wants 
is  a  practical  machine  at  a  moderate 
price.  That  the  automobile  has  come  to 
stay,  as  a  matter  of  business  more  than 
pleasure,  seems  evident  in  the  increased 
number,  there  having  been  3,720  manu- 
factured in  1899  and  127,289  in  1909. 
Statistics  are  not  out  for  1910,  but  no 
doubt  such  statistics  will  show  a  large 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

<S>  <$>  <S> 

BOYS'  DEMONSTRATION  WORK. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  "Boys'  Demonstra- 
tion Work."  Boys  of  today  will  be  men 
in  the  future,  and  to  train  a  boy  right  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent.  That  much 
good  can  be  accomplished  for  boys  in 
demonstration  work  has  been  proven 
beyond  any  question.  The  National  Cash 
Register  people  were  among  the  first  to 
encourage  boys  in  gardening  work  by 
renting  a  large  tract  of  land  for  planting, 
putting  a  superintendent  in  charge  and 
apportioning  to  each  boy  a  small  plat  on 
which  to  raise  his  crop,  all  of  which  was 
free,  and  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
results.  In  some  cities  this  matter  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  city  improvement 
clubs  obtaining  permission  to  use  vacant 
lots,  they  in  turn  apportioning  the  land 
to  different  boys.  The  results  have  been 
gratifying  in  many  cases.  These  vacant 
lots  were  turned  into  vegetable  gardens, 
which  were  of  great  assistance  to  poor 
families.  It  seems  a  great  deal  better  to 
have  these  lots  made  attractive  in  this 
way  than  to  permit  them  to  lie  idle,  cov- 
ered with  rubbish.  Demonstration  work- 
is  being  done  in  the  South,  where  they 
have  formed  a  number  of  corn  clubs  for 
boys,  and  it  is  promising  some  wonder- 
ful results.  With  the  many  practical 
demonstrations  that  have  been  made  it 
is  evident  every  parent  will  be  justified 
in  giving  this  matter  consideration. 


The  pump  you  have  always 
wanted  but  could  never  be- 
fore obtain 


Patented  June  2,  1903 
Improvements  Pending 

Every  Pump  Guaranteed 
Absolutely 


The  Ideal  System  of  Irrigation 

Saves  power  and  money;  utilizes  the  power;  converts  power  into  results; 
high  heads  without  staging;  deep  wells,  pits  and  mines.  Mechanical  per- 
fection; simple;  easily  installed;  free  from  wear;  faithful  and  dependable 
machine.  Made  in  many  sizes,  25  gallons  per  minute  to  10,000  gallons 
per  minute.  Address 

Ideal  Irrigation  Rotary  Pump  Company 


HENRY  BUILDING 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 
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BETTER  FRUIT  was  original  in 
conception  and  has  been  original  in 
execution,  and  is  like  no  other  fruit 
growers'  paper  in  any  respect.  We  have 
published  a  great  many  special  editions 
during  the  past  five  years  on  important 
features  connected  with  the  orchard 
industry.  "Better  Fruit"  will  add  new 
features  from  now  on. 

The  July  edition  will  be  a  surprise 
number,  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  benefit  to  all  fruit  growers, 
fruit  growers'  associations  and  private 
shipping  firms  of  the  Northwest.  Our 
assistant  editor,  Mr.  C.  R.  Greisen.  will 
make  a  special  trip  to  some  forty  large 
cities,  collecting  data  and  various  infor- 
mation regarding  marketing  problems, 
which  will  be  of  great  value.  Mr.  Greisen 
made  three  trips  East  for  "Better  Fruit'' 
during  the  year  1910.  but  this  trip  will  be 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  of  any. 
Not  a  single  horticultural  paper,  so  far 
as  known,  has  sent  a  special  representa- 
tive East. 

The  July  edition  will  contain  much 
information  about  marketing  in  different 
cities,  which  will  be  gathered  by  our 
assistant  editor,  and  in  addition  will  con- 
tain a  number  of  interesting  views  of  the 
principal  markets  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  also  photographs  of  many  of  the 
principal  fruit  dealers,  all  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  prove  very  interesting  and 
very  valuable  to  fruit  growers. 

<$><$><$> 

THE  Puyallup  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation's genial  manager.  Senator 
W.  H.  Paulhamus,  is  in  favor  of  reci- 
procity. In  the  interests  of  fruit  grow- 
ing, he  states  that  eleven  cents  per  box 
on  peaches,  thirty  cents  on  apples,  fifty 
cents  on  berries  is  more  or  less  pro- 
hibitory. Canada's  season  is  later  than 
ours,  and  on  account  of  the  tariff  we  are 
unable  to  ship  for  the  early  Canadian 
market. 

<$>  <S>  <$> 

VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT.  — On 
account  of  the  popularity  of  the 
apple  and  the  splendid  profits  that  are 
being  made  by  apple  growers  in  the 
Northwest,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  other 
sections  of  the  United  States,  the  apple 
is  very  much  in  the  limelight.  From 
prices  realized  on  other  varieties  of  fruit 
it  would  seem  that  a  great  many  sections 
and  growers  are  overlooking  many  good 
bets.  The  prices  for  prunes  have  been 
such  as  to  indicate  that  this  will  be 
exceedingly  profitable  business.  Rasp- 
berries made  better  money  for  the  grow- 
ers last  year  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Prices  for  strawberries  have  been  unusu- 
ally good  in  all  producing  sections  these 
last  five  years. 

From  the  prices  obtained  for  many 
other  varieties  of  fruit  it  would  seem  that 
the  growers  would  be  justified  in  giving 
the  matter  of  planting  other  fruit  than 
apples  serious  consideration.  There  are 
many  districts  where  pears,  cherries, 
prunes,  peaches,  grapes  and  apricots  can 
be  grown  very  successfully,  of  unequaled 
quality,  with  large  yields.  While  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  is  an  age  of  special- 
ties, and  that  specialists  are  generally 
successful  in  making  extra  money,  still  it 


must  be  conceded  that  if  everyone  plants 
apples  necessarily  a  shortage  must  exist 
in  the  near  future  on  other  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  consequently  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising, in  due  course  of  time,  to  see 
high  prices  prevailing  for  peaches,  pears, 
berries,  grapes,  prunes  and  cherries. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "Don't  put  all 
your  eggs  in  one  basket,"  and  if  a  fruit 
grower  has  land  where  different  varieties 
of  fruit  can  be  grown  he  should  go  in  for 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  then  should  one  of 
them  prove  a  failure,  or  prices  of  some 
one  kind  be  low,  he  will  still  come  out 
with  a  good  average  net  profit. 

The  opinions  of  prominent  railroad 
officials  are  certainly  entitled  to  consid- 
eration, because  such  men  are  big,  broad- 
minded  men  who  have  opportunities  for 
taking  a  general  view  of  things,  which  an 
ordinary  individual  does  not  always  pos- 
sess. Therefore,  if  it  seem  wise,  in  their 
opinion,  to  encourage  a  general  variety 
of  farm  products  the  matter  is  worthy  of 
consideration. 

In  manj'  sections  of  the  Northwest 
immense  crops  of  alfalfa  can  be  grown, 
and  it  is  also  well  known  that  the  stock 
business  of  the  Northwest  has  been  very 


profitable.  Where  alfalfa  can  be  grown 
successfully  and  the  climate  is  well 
adapted  to  stock  raising,  as  it  is  in  the 
Northwest,  it  would  seem  that  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  line  of  farming  has  been 
iargely  overlooked. 

S6me  districts,  for  certain  reasons,  are 
especially  adapted  for  producing  some 
one  thing  as  a  specialty,  but  it  does  not 
seem  wise  for  all  districts  to  grow  the 
same  specialty.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  district  is  adapted  to  several 
specialties  the  matter  is  undoubtedly 
worth  considering. 


Cupid  Flour 

Has  same  standing  in  the  Flour 
trade  that  Hood  River  Apples 
have  in  the  Fruit  trade. 

MADE  BY 

HOOD  RIVER 
MILLING  CO. 


CREATION 


The  tone  is  the  Jewel. 
The  case  is  the  Setting. 
The  combination  is  the 
Steinway — the  Perfect 
Piano. 


HE  who  is  blessed  with  the  power  to  create 
is  blessed  with  God's  greatest  gift  to  man, 
and  if  he  uses  that  power  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men  he  becomes  a  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race. 

The  world  owes  homage  to  the  men  who  have 
devoted  their  burning  energies  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  one  purpose,  to  the  final  and  most  perfect 
development  of  an  ideal. 

The  Steinway  Piano 

Is  an  example  of  the  grand  result  of  years  of 
persistent,  purposeful  striving  after  the  very 
highest  musical  ideal.  Sons  have  taken  up  the 
task  where  fathers  left  off,  so  that  alternate 
generations  of  genius,  working  through  the  finest 
piano  factory  in  the  world,  have  evolved  the 
Steinway — a  piano  that  has  long  since  been 
acknowledged  the  musical  masterpiece  of  the 
ages. 

Priced  at  $575,  $625,  $775  and  up  to 
$1,600.    Of  course  you  can  buy  a  piano 
cheaper,  but  it  will  be  a  cheaper  piano. 
Why  not  get  the  best? 


VICTOR  TALKING 
MACHINES  and 
SHEET  MUSIC 


Sherman  Jpay  &  Go. 

SIXTH  AND  MORRISON 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Exclusive  Steinway  Representatives 
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CHARLES  WILMEROTH  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  through  Europe, 
having  visited  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Germany  and  several  other  coun- 
tries, both  as  a  pleasure  trip  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  fruit  business.  One  of 
his  principal  comments  is  that  boxed 
apples  nearly  all  arrive  in  a  damaged 
condition,  which  would  make  the  heart 
of  the  fruit  grower  sore.  From  him,  and 
from  others,  we  have  learned  that  apple 
boxes  are  put  into  a  sling  and  loaded 
into  the  hold  in  the  steamer  at  this  end, 
and  put  into  sling  and  dumped  on  the 
wharf  at  the  other  end.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  fruit  grower  who  has 
handled  his  apples  like  eggs,  and  the 
railroad  carried  them  carefully  to  New 
York,  has  them  subjected  to  the  rough- 
est kind  of  handling  in  being  loaded  on 
the  steamer  and  from  the  steamer  to  the 
wharf.  This  is  a  phase  of  fruit  shipping 
that  should  be  corrected.  Mr.  Wilmeroth 
says  that  apple  boxes  should  be  made 
strong  for  export.  His  suggestion  is 
meeting  with  approval,  and  it  would 
seem  that  from  his  report  on  the  method 
of  handling  that  the  cover  ought  to  be 
made  as  thick  as  the  sides.  The  editor 
of  "Better  Fruit"  was  the  first  to  call 
for  a  reduction  in  the  swell  in  1903. 
Swell  anywhere  from  one  and  one-half 
inch  to  two  inches  was  considered  nec- 
essary in  packing  apples,  but  the  editor 
of  "Better  Fruit,"  who  was  manager  of 
the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union, 
immediately  began  to  make  investiga- 
tion, and  through  observation  and  by 
correspondence  became  convinced  that 
one-inch  swell  on  top  and  bottom  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  take  care  of 
any  shrinkage,  and  consequently  the 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union  fol- 
lowed this  system  of  endeavoring  to 
pack  every  box  of  apples  with  a  swell 
of  not  more  than  one  inch,  top  and  bot- 
tom. It  would  seem  that  from  what  Mr. 
Wilmeroth  says  the  swell  has  been  too 
great,  and  much  bruising  the  result,  and 
it  looks  now  as  if  it  would  be  necessary 
for  all  districts  to  allow  one-inch  swell, 
and  it  might  be  advisable  to  decrease  the 
Hood  River  standard,  from  one  inch  on 
top  and  bottom  to  something  less.  Mr. 
Wilmeroth  is  a  man  of  varied  expe- 
rience in  the  fruit  business,  having  been 
a  member  of  a  Chicago  firm  several 
years,  a  resident  of  Wenatchee  for  some 
time  and  located  recently  in  Southern 
Oregon,  and  during  the  year  1910  he  was 
manager  of  the  Southern  Oregon  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  consequently  his 
conclusions  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. 

<s>  <s>  <s> 

NURSERYMEN'S  CONVENTION. 
The  nurserymen's  conventions  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  fruit  industry. 
Every  nurseryman  should  attend  the  two 
conventions  that  are  to  be  held  this  year. 
The  National  Nurserymen  meet  in  St. 
Louis  June  14,  15  and  16.  Excursion  rates 
can  be  secured  on  June  10  and  on  various 
other  dates,  which  can  be  secured  from 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company.  Every  nursery- 
man and  every  fruit  grower  will  receive 
in  benefit  several  times  the  cost  of  this 


trip.  We  presume  arrangements  can  be 
made  also  to  return  via  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, to  attend  the  Pacific  Coast  Nurs- 
erymen's Association,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  that  city  June  21,  22  and  23.  However, 
those  who  cannot  make  both  trips  can 
make  arrangements  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Nurserymen's  Association  by  writing  to 
C.  A.  Tonneson,  secretary,  at  Tacoma, 
Washington.  We  understand  the  rate  to 
San  Jose,  California,  will  be  $26.40. 
"Better  Fruit"  intends  to  be  represented 
at  both  of  these  meetings  if  possible, 
but  the  work  of  getting  out  an  edition 
of  "Better  Fruit"  has  become  so  great, 
requiring  more  time  every  month,  that 
sometimes  we  are  unable  to  attend  all 
the  conventions  we  would  like  to.  We 
intend  to  be  represented  at  the  San  Jose 
meeting  at  least,  if  it  is  possible. 

<*>  <S>  <» 

THE  Pacific  Fruit  Express  is  prepar- 
ing a  new  system  of  icing  for  the 
coming  year.  While  we  have  not  seen  the 
apparatus,  we  understand  there  will  be 
a  moving  platform  constructed  along  the 
track  which  will  carry  a  load  of  ice,  and 
by  moving  alongside  the  railroad  track 
the  entire  train  can  be  re-iced  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  This  shows  the  right  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  this  company  to 
assist  the  fruit  grower,  because  the 
quicker  the  fruit  reaches  its  destination 
the  better  it  will  be  on  arrival. 

<$><♦><♦> 

RETURNS  and  reports  of  a  reliable 
nature  are  not  yet  in  from  all  dis- 
tricts. Possibly  some  districts  will  have 
nearly  a  normal  crop,  while  others  are 
already  known  to  be  very  light.  At  the 
present  writing  it  seems  as  if  the  esti- 
mate of  sixty  per  cent  for  the  North- 
west in  general  would  be  a  conservative 
figure. 

<S>  <8>  <S> 

THE  apple  market  has  certainly  been 
peculiar  this  year.  Barrel  apples  com- 
manded very  strong  prices  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  At  the  present  time  the 
demand  for  barrel  apples  is  weakening 
very  rapidly,  while  the  demand  for  boxed 
apples  is  very  strong. 

<$>€><?> 
THE  APPLE  TREE  STORY 

PARAGRAPHS  have  recently  been 
appearing  in  newspapers  that  a  young 
apple  tree  is  to  be  planted  to  replace  the 
old  apple  tree  under  which  Lee  surren- 
dered to  Grant  at  Appomattox.  This 
apple-tree  legend  survives  the  years  and 
all  attacks  upon  it.  It  is  such  a  pleasing 
legend,  blending  poetry  and  tragedy, 
botany  and  arms,  that  people  persist  in 
believing  it.  These  fruit-tree  legends — 
the  Grant  apple  tree  and  the  George 
Washington  cherry  tree — are  a  great  deal 
hardier  than  the  fruit  trees  themselves, 
and  live  to  a  riper  age.  The  apple-tree 
story  has  very  little  fact  to  sustain  it. 
Lee  did  not  surrender  under  an  apple 
tree,  but  in  the  parlor,  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  of  the  house  of  Wilmer 
McLean,  which  set  back  in  a  big  garden 
on  the  main  street  of  the  village  of 
Appomattox,  about  one  square  from  the 
courthouse.     General  Lee  and  his  mili- 


tary secretary,  Colonel  Charles  Marshall, 
entered  the  McLean  house  at  1:30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  April  9,  1865.  General 
Grant  was  already  there,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Sheridan,  Ord.  Ingalls,  Rawlins. 
Seth  Williams,  John  G.  Barnard,  and 
Colonels  Horace  Porter,  Orville  E.  Bab- 
cock,  Ely  S.  Parker,  Theodore  S.  Bowers, 
Frederick  T.  Dent  and  Adam  Badeau. 
The  articles  of  surrender  were  agreed  to, 
written  and  signed,  the  conference  was 
concluded  at  4  o'clock,  and  at  4:30  o'clock 
Grant  sent  the  dispatch  to  Secretary 
Stanton  announcing  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

An  apple  tree  and  an  apple  orchard 
figure  in  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
surrender,  tand  it  may  take  some  of  the 
bloom  off  the  story  to  announce  that 
April,  1865,  was  a  backward  month,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  there 
was  not  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  on  any  trees 
around  Appomattox  Courthouse.  The 
old  orchard  long  ago  disappeared,  and  the 
village  of  Appomattox  has  very  nearly 
disappeared.  The  courthouse  was  burned 
down  something  over  fifteen  years  ago 
and  a  new  one  was  built  at  Appomattox 
Station,  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad,  three  miles  southwest  of  the 
surrender  village.  Nevertheless  the  Appo- 
mattox apple-tree  story  blooms  perenni- 
ally.— Washington  Star. 


J.  F.  LITTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 
Orchard  director,  orchard  schemes  examined, 
orchard  plans  submitted,  orchard  soils  and  sites 
selected,  nurseries  visited  and  stock  selected, 
values  examined  for  farm  loans,  purchasing  agent 
for  land  and  orchard  investments,  acts  as  power  of 
attorney  in  selection  of  Carey  Act  lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 


A  Safe  Investment 

If  you  are  interested  in  securing  a  home,  or 
site  for  a  home,  in  a  city  where  you  can  spend 
the  declining  years  of  your  life  in  peace  and 
happiness,  or  if  you  have  money  to  invest  in  a 
city  of  schools,  churches,  parks  and  improvements, 
where  the  great  railroads  of  the  country  have 
centered  and  an  unequaled  harbor  offers  shelter 
to  the  shipping  of  the  world,  Seattle  gives  you  an 
opportunity  where  steadily  increasing  values  will 
bring  the  best  results. 

We  have  lots  and  homes  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
ranging  in  price  from  $300  up  to  $25,000,  as  well 
as  farms  near  the  city,  which  we  will  sell  on  easy 
terms  or  exchange  for  farms  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Tell  us  what  you  want  or  have  to 
exchange. 

HAZEN  CHASE,  JR.  &  CO. 

309  American  Bank  Building,     Seattle,  Washington 


Oranges  Grow  in  Texas 

The  Gulf  Coast  Citrus  Fruit  Grower  and 
Southern  Nurseryman  tells  you  where.  A 
high-class  monthly  fruit  journal,  full  of  citrus 
news  of  a  dependable  character,  illustrated 
from  photographs  of  growing  orchards.  Sub- 
scription price  One  Dollar  a  Year.  Sample 
copy  mailed  for  a  dime. 

ALBERT  S.  LEECRAFT,  Publisher 
P.  O.  Box  564,  Houston,  Texas 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

ABOUT  TEXAS? 

CITRUS  FRUIT  GROWER — a  high-grade 
dependable  fruit  journal — gives  unbiased 
opinions  on  fruit  and  truck  growing  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  country.  Illustrated  from  actual 
photographs.  NO  LAND  TO  SELL.  Three 
months'  trial  subscription  25  cents. 

ALBERT  S.  LEECRAFT,  Publisher 
Box  564,  Houston,  Texas. 
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and  prompt  publication  of  the  badge 
book. 

St.  Louis,  the  convention  city  for  1911, 
has  an  altitude  of  480  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  built  on  rolling  ground,  ris- 
ing at  some  points  200  feet  above  the 


NURSERYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  ANNUAL  CON VENTION 

THE  time  for  the  coming  together  of 
our  membership — June  14,  15  and  16, 
1911 — is  near  at  hand,  and,  with  echoes 
of  the  splendidly  successful  Denver  con- 
vention still  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  are 
called  upon  to  announce  the  thirty-sixth 
annual  gathering  of  our  association. 
When  we  review  the  record  of  achieve- 
ments by  this  organization,  each  one  of 
which  has  secured  large  benefits  to  the 
trade  generally,  we  are  surprised  that 
there  are  so  many  nurserymen  in  every 
state  of  the  Union  who  are  still  unidenti- 
fied with  the  association.  Surely  they 
do  not  fully  appreciate  what  a  member- 
ship with  us  means.  It  is  no  small  priv- 
ilege members  enjoy  in  being  able  to 
annually  touch  elbows  with  their  breth- 
ren from  far  and  near,  and  to  listen  to 
valuable  papers  and  discussions  on  topics 
of  vital  importance  to  each.  Whilst  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  time  are  thus  occu- 
pied the  management,  fully  believing  in 
the  old  adage  that  "All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  caters  also 
to  the  social  and  recreative,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  program  prepared  by  the 
entertainment  committee  will  furnish  an 
idea  of  their  plans. 

"In  union  there  is  strength"  may  be 
an  "old  saw,"  but  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
and  we  repeat  what  we  said  in  last  year's 
circular:  "We  are  satisfied  that  there 
are  many  nurserymen  still  to  be  secured 
as  members,  and  as  a  result  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  interest  and  in  influ- 
ence to  be  developed."  Nurserymen,  we 
ask  that  each  resolve  to  give  immediate 
response.  You  can  if  you  will.  And 
your  doing  so  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  your  secretary  in  the  registra- 
tion of  members  and  in  the  compilation 


LOGANBERRIES 


EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRY 


level  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  pos- 
sesses a  frontage  of  nineteen  miles  on 
the  "Father  of  Waters."  Beyond  the 
third  terrace  the  surface  spreads  out  in 
a  picturesque  plateau.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthful.  The  city  is 
noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
public  parks,  which  have  an  aggregate 
area  of  3,200  acres,  prominent  among 
which  are  the  Tower  Grove  Park  and  the 
famous  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens.  In 
its  public  buildings  St.  Louis  has  much 
to  be  proud  of.  It  boasts  of  a  $2,000,000 
city  hall,  a  $6,000,000  U.  S.  government 
building  and  a  chamber  of  commerce 
building  of  sandstone  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  It  has  over  400  miles  of  streets, 
and  its  wide  avenues  and  palatial  resi- 
dences are  very  attractive.  The  great 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  is  a  marvel 
of  engineering  skill. 

The  selection  of  The  Southern  Hotel 
as  headquarters  was  made  after  much 
consideration  by  the  committee,  includ- 
ing the  president  of  the  association,  the 
latter  saying  of  it.  "The  ideal  place  for 
the  nurserymen."  The  management  of 
the  hotel  say:  "The  Southern  covers  an 
entire  city  block;  is  thoroughly  fireproof; 
has  about  400  large  rooms,  every  one 
with  an  outside  exposure,  about  150  of 
them  with  private  bath.  Our  hotel 
lobby,  the  largest  of  any  in  the  world, 
in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  has  an 
entrance  from  each  of  the  four  streets 
by  which  it  is  bounded.  The  Market 
Street  car  will  bring  you  from  Union 
Station  direct  to  our  doors.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  make  you  very  liberal  terms — 
the  free  use  of  such  meeting  and  com- 
mittee    rooms    as    you     may  require, 


together  with  service,  and  a  rate  on  the 
European  plan  of  one  dollar  per  day  per 
person  where  two  occupy  the  same  room 
with  one  double  bed;  single  rooms  from 
$1.50  per  day  up.  Our  $1.50  and  $2 
rooms  to  be  one  dollar  additional  where 
bed  is  furnished  for  each  additional  per- 
son; room  with  private  bath  from  $2.50 
per  day  up,  single,  and  from  $4  per  day 
up  for  two  people.  American  plan  rates 
from  $3  per  day  up."  The  Southern 
Hotel  people  promise  that  they  "will  not 
refuse  any  reservation  as  long  as  vacant 
rooms  are  at  our  disposal,  and  will  use 
every  effort  to  see  that  your  members 
are  satisfactorily  cared  for."  Our  advice 
to  all  is  that  they  write  immediately  to 
Henry  C.  Lewis,  manager,  The  Southern 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

To  join  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen  costs  five  dollars.  Send  that 
amount  to  the  secretary  the  day  you 
read  this  notice.  We  ask  your  co-opera- 
tion. You  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  joining,  while  the 
association  as  a  whole  will  be  materially 
strengthened  thereby. 

In  answer  to  the  query,  "What  is  the 
badge  book?"  we  reply,  "an  unique  list 
of  the  live  nurserymen  of  the  country." 
Not  that  all  the  live  members  of  the 
trade  are  enrolled.  Your  name  should 
be  therein,  if  not  there  already.  Every 
member  is  given  a  number  immediately 
his  fee  is  received  by  the  secretary,  and 
the  membership  fee  entitles  you  to  publi- 
cation of  name  and  address  only.  If  a 
member  be  alive  to  his  privilege  he  will 
buy  a  space  in  the  book  for  his  advertise- 
ment, thereby  attracting  to  himself  the 
attention  of  every  other  member,  for  his 
badge  contains  his  registration  number, 
which  he  will  attach  to  his  coat,  and  thus 
introduce  himself  to  all  who  meet  him 
at  the  convention.  You  cannot  afford  to 
be  off  the  list  of  advertisers.  Primarily, 
for  your  own  good,  and,  next,  because 
this  is  a  grand  co-operative  concern,  and 
deserves  the  support  of  all  to  enable  it 
to  successfully  prosecute  its  work. 

For  information  regarding  exhibits 
application  should  be  made  without 
delay  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Schuette,  5600  Gra- 
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vois  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, chairman  of  committee 
on  exhibits.  Intending  exhib- 
itors should  wri*"e  him  now. 

No  special  railroad  rates 
will  be  authorized  for  mem- 
bers attending  the  convention.  The  guar- 
antee required  is  prohibitive  as  far  as  this 
association  is  concerned.  We  therefore 
advise  each  member  to  consult  with  the 
local  ticket  agent  in  his  local- 
ity regarding  routes  and  rates. 
The  sooner  the  better.  A 
"special  party  rate"  may  be 
obtained  in  cases  where  ten 
or  more  can  gather  at  some 
central  point,  the  conditions 
being  that  the  same  route  be 
used  both  going  and  return- 
ing, all  traveling  on  one  and 
the  same  ticket. 

Mr.  Frank  Weber,  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  commit- 
tee, advises  us  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  outlined  up  to  the 
present,  includes  a  visit  to 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens, 
automobile  ride  through  the 
residence  sections,  the  parks 
and  the  main  business  sec- 
tions of  the  city;  "special  car" 
trip  for  ladies  only  to  a  popu-  i 
lar  summer  garden  theater; 


"Shaw  Banquet"  for 
members  and  a  boat 
ride  for  all  on  the 
beautiful  and  majes- 
tic Mississippi  River, 
with  music  and  re- 
freshments. Badge 
book  will  contain  the 
program  in  detail. 
The  committee  on  program 
has  decided  to  hold  half-day  ses- 
sions only  for  business,  and  it  is 
their  belief  that  if  members  will 
respond  promptly  and  heartily 
to  this  arrangement  the  sessions 
can  be  made  intensely  interesting  and 
exceedingly  profitable.  Chairman  J.  H. 
Dayton's  desire  has  been  to  arrange  for  a 
program  in  which  every  member  present 
will  take  part,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
free  discussion,  following  a  few  short 
papers  on  practical  subjects  by  practical 
men,  will  produce  a  fund  of  information 
that  will  make  the  annual  report  one  of 
exceptional  value.  Besides  the  usual 
introductory  numbers,  several  commit- 
tees appointed  by  President  Stark  have 
had  to  deal  with  very  live  topics,  and 
their  reports  will  doutbless  create  much 
discussion.  Then  S.  J.  Hunter,  state 
entomologist  of  Kansas,  will  speak  on 
"Nurserymen  and  Entomologists;"  Dr. 
J.  C.  Whitten.  professor  of  horticulture 
in  the  University  of  Missouri,  will  talk 


on  "Spring  versus  Fall  Plant- 
ing of  Fruit  Trees."  The 
professor  has  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  along  this 
line  for  a  number  of  years. 

The   balance   of   the  time 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  as 
"Ethics    of    Our  Business," 
"How  to  Extend  Our  Mar- 
kets at  Wholesale  and  Retail," 
"Standardization  of  Prices  at 
Retail  and  Wholesale,"  "Stan- 
dardization of  Grades,"  "Mail- 
ing  Lists — Should  They  Be 
Classified?"  "Who  Are  Enti- 
tled to  Trade  Lists?"  "How 
Best    Kept    Up    to  Date," 
"Should  Large  Buyers  Not  in 
the  Trade,  Such  as  Parks,  Cemeteries, 
Public  Institutions,  etc.,  Be  Given  Trade 
Pri  ces."    These  questions  will  be  opened 
by  short  papers  or  talks  by  such  prac- 
tical men  as   Harlan   P.   Kelsey,  J.  M. 
Pitkin,  F.  H.  Stannard,  Abner  Hoopes, 
T.  J.  Smith.  W.  H.  Maloney,  C.  J.  Maloy, 
E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  H.  C.  Chase,  E.  S. 
Welch,  Wm.  Pitkin,  T.  B.  Meehan  and 
others.    Every  member  should  go  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  the  discussions. 
<$><$><$> 

EATING  AN  APPLE. — "Do  you  know  what  you 
are  eating?"  said  the  doctor  to  the  girl.  'An 
apple,  of  course."  "You  are  eating,"  said  the 
doctor,  "albumen,  sugar,  gum,  malic  acid,  gallic 
acid,  fiber,  water  and  phosphorus."  "I  hope  those 
things  are  good.  They  sound  alarming."  "Nothing 
could  be  better.  You  ate,  I  observed,  rather  too 
much  meat  at  dinner.  The  malic  acid  of  apples 
neutralizes  the  excess  of  chalky  matter  caused  by 
too  much  meat,  and  thereby  helps  to  keep  you 
young.  Apples  are  good  for  your  complexion. 
Their  acids  drive  out  the  noxious  matters  which 
cause  skin  eruptions.  They  are  good  for  your 
brain,  which  those  same  noxious  matters,  if 
retained,  render  sluggish.  Moreover,  the  acids  of 
the  apple  diminish  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  that 
comes  with  some  forms  of  indigestion.  The  phos- 
phorus, of  which  apples  contain  a  larger  percentage 
than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable,  renews  the  essen- 
tial nervous  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  column. 
Oh,  the  ancients  were  not  wrong  when  they 
esteemed  the  apple  the  food  of  the  gods — the  magic 
renewer  of  youth  to  which  the  gods  resorted  when 
they  felt  themselves  growing  old  and  feeble.  I 
think  I'll  have  an  apple,"  concluded  the  doctor. — - 
New  York  Tribune. 

<s>  <s> 

CONSTRUCTION  work  on  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem of  the  Willamette  Valley  Irrigated  Land 
Company  at  West  Stayton,  Oregon,  is  progressing 
rapidly,  the  weather  having  been  unusually  favor- 
able for  outdoor  work.  From  seventy-five  to  eighty 
men  and  thirty  to  thirty-five  teams  have  been  at 
work  daily,  and  it  is  expected  that  water  will  be 
turned  into  the  canal  this  month. 
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THE  EFFICIENT  MANAGEMENT  OF  OUR  RAILROADS 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  HOWARD  ELLIOTT,  PRESIDENT  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

NOW,  when  the  question  of  the  rail-  sequences  this  situation  entails,  they 
ways  of  the  country  and  their 
rights  and  requirements  are  so  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  it  is  possible  for  both 
the  public  and  the  railway  management 
to  agree;  that  is,  that  the  railways  must 
either  earn  or  borrow  the  money  which 
it  is  necessary  to  procure  to  meet  the 
expense  of  improving  old  lines  and  the 
cost  of  new  lines,  and  furnishing  better 
trains  and  better  service,  which  are  not 
only  demanded  by  the  public,  but  are  a 
necessity  if  the  railways  are  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  normal  growth  of  the 
country.  Suggestions  have  been  made 
based  on  theories  and  methods  yet  in 
an  experimental  stage,  and,  therefore, 
unproven,  among  which  none  has  claimed 
more  space  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines than  the  assertion  that  American 
railroads  can  save  $300,000,000  a  year — 
a  million  a  day — by  what  is  termed  "sci- 
entific management." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when 
all  railroads  are  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  stemming  a  rising  tide  of 
expense  and  all  the  serious  business  con- 


should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  so  bald 
and  blunt  a  criticism  of  the  efficiency  of 
their  management.  So  widely  has  public 
attention  been  caught  by  this  radical 
statement  that  it  has  seemed  desirable 
that  the  public  be  told  what  it  amounts 
to  as  a  business  proposition.  Railroad 
officers  are  spared  this  task,  however, 
because  the  Interstate  Commission  has 
discussed  it  tersely  and  effectively  in  a 
recent  opinion  about  the  advance  of 
freight  rates.  The  commission  declares 
that  no  part  of  the  advanced  cost  of  rail- 
road operation  could  be  made  good  by 
"scientific  management,"  as  advocated 
by  a  witness  in  this  case,  and  repudiates 
the  theory  in  the  following  language: 

"It  was,  however,  earnestly  insisted  by 
the  shippers  that  the  railroads  might  and 
should  find  other  kinds  of  economies 
with  which  to  make  good  this  increase  in 
wages.  Several  prominent  manufacturers 
testified  that  in  their  business  in  recent 
years  wages  had  been  advanced,  but  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  make  corre- 
sponding advances  in  the  price  of  their 
product,  and  were,  therefore,  forced  to 
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look  about  for  other  ways  in  which  to 
take  up  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

"It  was  claimed  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  was  termed  'scientific 
management,'  the  purpose  of  which  was 
in  various  ways  to  make  labor  more  effi- 
cient, at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
wage  paid  the  laborer  himself,  much 
more  than  the  amount  of  these  advances 
could  be  saved.  One  gentleman  who 
described  these  methods  testified  that 
they  had  been  introduced  to  some  extent 
into  the  operations  of  railways  with 
remarkable  results,  and  that  from  a  care- 
ful analysis  and  computation  he  was 
satisfied  that  not  less  than  $300,000,000 
annually  could  be  saved  by  the  proper 
application  of  these  methods  to  the  busi- 
ness of  railroading  in  the  United  States. 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  what 
application  the  commission  can  make  in 
this  case  of  this  testimony.  The  wit- 
ness, who  apparently  had  most  to  do 
with  the  originating  and  applying  of  these 
methods,  testified  that  they  were  in 
actual  operation  in  not  over  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  this  country.  The  sys- 
tem is  everywhere  in  an  experimental 
stage.  To  some  extent  it  has  been  tried 
and  is  now  being  tried 
by  our  railways.  The 
representative  of  railway 
labor  who  appeared 
before  us  stated  that 
these  methods  could  not 
and  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  railway  work. 
Upon  this  record  we  can 
hardly  find  that  these 
methods  could  be  intro- 
duced into  railroad  oper- 
ations to  any  consider- 
able extent,  much  less 
can  we  determine  the 
definite  amount  of  sav- 
ing which  could  be  made. 
We  cannot,  therefore, 
find  that  these  defend- 
ants could  make  good 
any  part  of  these  actual 
advances  in  wages  by 
the  introduction  of  'sci- 
entific management.'  " 

There  is  no  necessity 
for  comment  upon  so 
thorough  and  decisive  a 
decision  that  this  theory 
of  railroad  management 
is  visionary  and  imprac- 
tical. It  might  well  be 
said  of  our  railroads,  that 
without  dressing  their 
methods  in  imposing 
terms  and  giving  their 
ordinary  practice  an 
undue  and  fictitious 
importance,  they  have  for 
years  been  exceptionally 
active  in  ferreting  out 
and  applying  all  new 
ideas  that  promised  bet- 
ter efficiency.  All  busi- 
ness has  been  seeking  to 
find  the  best  and  most 
economical  methods. 
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For  many  years  our  rail- 
roads and  our  leading  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  been 
applying  "scientific  manage- 
ment" to  their  business,  and 
when  new  methods  have 
been  proven  to  possess  real 
merit,  have  been  quick  to 
adopt  them.  "Scientific  man- 
agement," as  it  is  now  being 
discussed  in  the  magazines 
and  newspaper  press,  would 
have  more  weight  with  rail- 
road officers  and  business 
men  if  it  were  something 
new,  and  something  more 
than  the  theory  of  one  who 
during  all  his  business  life 
has  been  a  lawyer.  It  would 
be  more  valuable  as  a  sug- 
gestion if  it  did  not  consist 
of  ideas  which  have  been 
discussed  many  times  before 
by  practical  men,  and  from 
which  all  that  is  good  has 
been  already  well  sifted  and 
applied  to  actual  business. 

In  the  decision  which 
embodied  the  opinion  of  the 
Commerce  Commission  upon 
"scientific  management"  there  also  occur 
several  illuminating  statements  about 
the  importance  of  railroads  to  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  which,  from  such 
a  source,  are  of  great  significance. 
The  commission  says:  "Next  to  agri- 
culture, our  railroads  are  our  greatest 
single  industry.  In  their  ordinary  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  great  numbers  of 
laborers  and  vast  quantities  of  supplies 
are  used.  Railroad  extension  would 
mean  the  employment  of  additional  labor 
and  the  purchase  of  additional  material 
and  equipment.  *  *  *  So  far  as  such 
expenditures  are  legitimate  they  ought 
to  be  encouraged.  Our  railroads  should 
be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and 
railroad  charges  should  be  sufficient  to 
permit  this.  Necessary  extensions  and 
improvements  should  be  made,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  railroads  by  the  public 
should  be  such  as  will  inspire  that  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  investing  pub- 
lic necessary  to  obtain  funds  for  such 
additions." 

An  important  phase  of  the  railroad 
question,  that  involved  in  the  fact  that 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pubilc  for 
the  best  local  facilities,  the  best  trains 
and  the  best  service,  the  railroad  must 
frequently  make  investments  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  can  never  become 
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revenue-producing,  is  touched  upon  by 
the  commission  in  this  language: 

"In  the  development  of  a  railroad  it 
must  often  invest  money  in  permanent 
structures  like  a  passenger  station,  which 
will  not  add,  for  the  time  being,  to  its 
revenues.  *  *  *  It  is  reasonable  to  say 
that  such  rates  may  be  charged  as  will 
permit  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  to  take 
care  of  cases  of  this  sort."  Again:  "The 
economies  just  referred  to,  like  the 
reduction  of  grades  and  use  of  larger 
equipment,  have  necessitated  large  out- 
lays of  capital,  and  upon  this  an  addi- 
tional return  must  be  earned.  Taxes 
have  increased,  and  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  value  of  the  property. 
All  these  influences  tend  strongly  toward 
higher  freight  rates,  for  they  not  only 
add  to  the  cost  of  operation,  but  they 
increase  the  cost  of  the  plant,  upon  which 
a  return  must  be  made.  *  *  *  The 
demands  of  the  public  will  continue  to 
add  to  both  the  expense  of  operation 
and  the  cost  of  the  plant.  Greater  safety 
of  operation  will  be  insisted  upon,  and 
will  require  the  outlay  of  considerable 
sums  of  money  upon  way  and  structures, 
and  also  extensive  changes  in  equipment, 
and  will  still  further  add  to  the  cost  of 
operation  itself  by  requiring  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  men  and  the  use  of 
the  men  under  different  conditions.  It 
was  said  by  the  railway  representatives 
that  this  increase  in  expense  can  no 
longer  be  offset  by  the  introduction  of 
further  economies  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  and  it  seems  probable  that  (in  the 
future)  the  same  kind  of  economies  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  the  same  extent." 

I  infer  from  this  that  the  commission 
believes  the  railroads   cannot  go  much 
farther  in  employing  more  efficient  meth- 
ods to  offset  increased  expense.    Yet  in 
OREGON  CHAMPION  GOOSEBERRY  sPite  of  increasing  taxes,  higher  wages 
(REDUCED)  to  employes  and  added  expense  in  every 

other  direction,  no  small  item  of  which 


is  the  expense  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  board  and  commission  control, 
which  now  amounts  to  about  $20,000,000 
a  year,  new  laws  are  constantly  being 
proposed  by  our  state  legislatures  which 
impose  new  restrictions  on  the  railways. 
These  are  added  to  the  existing  law  and 
continually  increase  the  burden  upon  the 
transportation  business  of  the  country, 
while  but  few  enactments  are  repealed. 

In  the  seven  states  in  which  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  operates  its  lines 
there  were  submitted  to  the  legislatures 
which  are  now  adjourning  more  than 
225  bills  for  laws,  most  of  which  are 
admittedly  experimental,  or  founded 
upon  ideas  which  have  not  been  proven 
to  be  sound.  Such  legislation  cannot 
conform  to  the  demands  of  sound,  con- 
servative business  judgment,  and  such 
judgment  is  essential  in  the  management 
or  control  of  as  great  a  business  as  that 
of  our  railroads,  which  is  only  exceeded 
in  bulk  and  in  importance  in  the  United 
States  by  that  of  agriculture.  Has  the 
time  not  now  come  for  an  impartial  and 
serious  consideration  by  the  people  at 
large  as  to  whether  it  might  not  be  bet- 
ter for  their  interests  individually  and 
collectively  and  for  all  business  interests 
of  the  country  to  give  the  railroads  a 
breathing  spell,  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
useless  and  unnecessary  restrictive  law 
under  which  they  are  compelled  to  work, 
and  permit  them  to  solve  the  very  serious 
problem  of  giving  the  public  what  it 
wants  in  railroad  service  and  railroad 
facilities,  by  encouraging  friendly  rela- 
tions and  friendly  discussion  with  the 
public,  rather  than  to  have  constant  fric- 
tion and  bickering? 

<S>  <$>  <S> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  enclose  check  for  three  dollars  to  pay  my  sub- 
scription to  1913.  I  value  "Better  Fruit"  more 
than  any  other  publication  I  subscribe  for.  E.  H. 
Swanson,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY,  stating-  varieties,  quantity  and  probable  quality  of  fruit 
you  expect  to  ship.    Look  up  our  standing-;  ask  "Better  Fruit"  or  your  bank 
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For  several  years  we  have  been  supplying  most  of  the  nursery  stock 
planted  in  the  famous  Wenatchee  district.  Our  business  has  grown  to 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Northwest  and  we  have  gained  a  reputation  of 
which  we  are  proud. 

Experience  has  taught  us  how  to  grow  the  Cleanest,  Healthiest,  Best- 
Rooted  Trees  in  the  World. 

Our  line  is  large  and  complete.    Over  two  million  trees  sold  last  year. 

Our  customers  get  what  they  order. 

Send  in  your  list,  whether  large  or  small. 

COLUMBIA  AND  OKANOGAN  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Wenatchee,  Washington 


Situation  Wanted 

By  responsible  young  man  with  good 
education  and  several  years'  experience 
in  horticulture;  also  a  good  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  and  business  methods. 

Address  M.  H.,  care  "Better  Fruit." 


FOR  SALE 

Twenty  acres  near  Roseburg;  thirteen 
acres  full  bearing  apples,  pears  and 
peaches;  new  bungalow;  on  county  road, 
right  at  Brockway;  good  school,  church, 
public  library.  Price  $6,000;  terms  to 
suit.    Owner  for  full  description. 

UMPQUA  HEIGHTS  ORCHARD 
Brockway,  Oregon 


Would  You  Like  the  Fruit  Growers'  Profits? 

We  are  developing  two  large  commercial  orchards  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
Oregon,  and  can  use  to  good  advantage  a  little  more  capital  in  expanding  the  busi- 
ness. A  small  amount  invested  will  bring  the  same  proportionate  returns  as  a  large 
sum.  We  are  well  established  and  thoroughly  understand  the  business.  Fullest 
opportunity  will  be-  given  intending  investors  to  investigate  the  propositions  as  well 
as  us.  We  employ  only  scientific  orchardists  who  are  well  known  in  the  fruit- 
growing world.    For  complete  information  address  C.  B.,  care  "Better  Fruit." 


Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  postal  order  for  one 
dollar  for  renewal  of  my  subscription  for  your 
valuable  paper.  I  must  say  that  of  all  fruit 
papers  and  magazines  I  take  I  appreciate  none  as 
much  as  yours,  especially  the  February  number, 
which  is  considered  in  Nova  Scotia  to  be  the  best 
thing  ever  gotten  out.  You  will  remember  the 
writer  was  talking  to  you  at  the  Niagara  fruit 
meeting  last  August  about  a  copy  you  published 
something  like  a  year  ago  on  fertilization  of  blos- 
soms, showing  varieties  that  were  self-fertilizing 
and  other  varieties  which  are  sterile.  If  you  could 
send  me  a  copy  of  that  number  I  would  be  very 
thankful  to  you  for  it.  Yours  truly,  C.  O.  Allen, 
Kentville,  Nova  Scotia. 


TWO  excellent  Blue  Ridge  fruit  farms 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia, 
containing  150  and  200  acres,  respectively. 
First  has  about  1,000  peach  and  apple 
trees,  4  years  old;  30  acres  additional 
cleared  for  planting;  small  house;  price 
$2,400.  Second  has  small  bearing  apple 
orchard  and  about  70  acres  ready  to  plant; 
good  house  and  barn;  price  $4,850.  Both 
well  watered  and  fenced;  titles  perfect; 
easy  terms;  low  freight  rates.  Address 
William  Campbell,  Charles-Town,  West 
A^irarinia. 


WANTED — To  lease  or  take  care  of 
good  bearing  orchard,  by  a  compe- 
tent man;  understands  thoroughly  spray- 
ing, cultivation,  packing,  and  caring  for 
the  orchard  throughout  the  entire  season. 
Address  A.  H.,  care  "Better  Fruit." 


"The  Edgemont  Lid  Press" 

Write  H.  PLATT  &  SONS,  Como,  Montana 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1911 
with  New  Improvements 
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SPECIALIZATION  IN  THE  FRUIT  GROWING  INDUSTRY 

BY  DR.  PAUL  L.  VOGT,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  HISTORY,  W.  S.  C. 


ONE  of  the  most  marked  tendencies 
in  the  fruit  growing  industry  of 
the  Northwest  is  that  of  special- 
ization. This  tendency  shows  itself  not 
only  in  the  planting  and  growth  of  par- 
ticular types  of  fruit,  but  also  in  methods 
of  preparing  fruit  for  market  and  in 
methods  of  disposal  of  crops.  Occa- 
sionally one  will  find  the  old-fashioned 
orchard  in  which  the  owner  has  planted 
two  or  three  trees  of  every  variety 
known  to  the  nurseryman,  and  from 
which  the  owner  secures  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fruit  suited  to  each  season  of  the 
year.  In  times  past  this  type  of  orchard 
was  perhaps  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  aim  of  the  grower 
was  to  raise  as  much  of  every  commodity 
as  he  needed  for  himself,  thus  making  it 
less  necessary  to  purchase  food  supplies 
from  others.  But  those  who  are  going 
into  fruit  growing  as  a  business  recog- 
nize that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
orchard  planted  for  home  use  succeed  as 
a  commercial  enterprise.  When  he  raises 
fruit  to  sell  he  considers  the  wants  of 
others  and  plants  his  fruit  to  meet  those 
wants  instead  of  his  own. 

Specialization  is  meeting  with  favor 
not  only  because  of  the  conspicuous  suc- 
cess of  those  who  have  specialized,  but 
also  because  it  is  only  through  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  that  failure  can 
be  avoided.  In  many  places  one  finds 
fruit  going  to  waste  that  would  demand 
a  market  price  were  it  raised  under  con- 
ditions that  would  enable  the  owner  to 
bring  it  to  the  consumer.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  any  one  variety  raised  is  too  small 
or  the  quality  resulting  from  too  little 
care  is  so  inferior  that  the  owner  does 
not  feel  justified  in  attempting  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  one  finds 
in  other  communities  the  same  commodi- 
ties becoming  the  basis  of  large  fortunes. 
The  secret  of  difference  is  specialization. 

Two  instances  of  the  results  of  spe- 
cialization may  be  cited  out  of  the  many 
to  be  found  in  the  fruit  growing  sections 
of  the  Northwest.  The  one  is  in  the 
growth  and  disposal  of  a  durable  fruit, 
the  other  in  the  handling  of  a  fruit  of 
the  most  perishable  nature.  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  has  become  world  famous  for 
the  apples  produced  in  the  Hood  River 
Valley,  and  in  like  manner  the  Puyallup 
Valley,  in  Washington,  has  become 
widely  known  as  a  producer  of  berries. 
In  each  case  specialization  is  carried 
to  the  utmost  limit.  At  Hood  River, 
according  to  a  report  by  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station, 
1908,  the  total  number  of  apple  trees 
one  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  was 
349,435.  Of  this  total  174,684  trees  were 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  and  150,616 
were  Spitzenbergs.  Thus  over  ninety- 
three  per  cent  of  all  the  trees  planted 
were  of  these  two  varieties.  Those 
acquainted  with  later  planting  state  that 
the  same  relative  proportion  is  being 
maintained.  In  the  Puyallup  Valley  the 
Puyallup-Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  handles  an  estimated 
amount  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all 


the  fruit  grown  in  the  valley,  handled 
during  the  year  1909  a  total  of  901,271 
pounds  of  fruit  in  their  cannery  and 
73,473  packages  (crates,  boxes,  baskets) 
of  fresh  fruit.  Of  the  cannery  goods 
724,695  pounds,  or  over  eighty  per  cent, 
were  made  up  of  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries, and  of  the  packages  of  fresh 
fruit  69,702,  or  ninety-five  per  cent, 
belonged  to  these  two  varieties  of  fruit. 
The  odds  and  ends  that  make  up  the 
other  five  per  cent  are  too  unimportant 
to  be  worth  consideration.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  that  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  other  varieties  are  handled  in  the 
cannery.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
cannery  helps  to  solve,  in  a  measure,  the 
problems  resulting  from  non-specializa- 
tion, such  as  exists  in  the  valley. 

The  other  fruit  growing  sections  of  the 
state  do  not  as  yet  show  the  degree  of 
specialization  found  in  the  places  men- 
tioned above,  but  the  same  tendency 
toward  greater  specialization  on  varieties 
of  fruit  that  have  been  found  specially 
adapted  to  the  respective  districts  is 
apparent. 

The  economic  causes  for  this  speciali- 
zation are  to  be  found,  in  part,  in  the 
advantage  it  gives  in  the  disposal  of  the 
product.  When  the  grower  has  a  few 
boxes  each  of  a  great  variety  of  apples 
he  must  sell  them  at  prices  representing 
the  general  demand  for  apples,  quality 
not  considered.  Neither  the  grower  nor 
the  wholesale  dealer  can  profitably  pick 
out  any  one  variety  and  attempt  to 
create  a  special  demand  for  it.  But  when 
many  varieties  are  replaced  by  a  few 
best  suited  to  existing  conditions  then 
the  dealer  who  is  prepared  to  handle 
large  quantities  of  staple  articles  is  inter- 
ested. The  dealer  who  would  not  waste 
postage  on  a  few  boxes  of  first  grade 


apples  scattered  among  a  number  of 
growers  will  send  his  agents  to  bid  for 
the  same  apples  when  the  growers  get 
enough  together  to  enable  the  dealer  to 
handle  them  in  carload  lots. 

Fruit  raised  in  small  quantities  must 
also  seek  a  market  in  the  nearby  towns 
whose  consuming  capicity  is  limited,  but 
when  carload  lots  are  produced  then  rate 
advantages  may  be  secured  from  the  rail- 
roads that  enable  them  to  seek  markets 
large  enough  to  consume  the  entire  sup- 
ply at  good  prices.  Success  in  fruit 
growing  appears  to  demand  production 
on  a  scale  in  the  community  large  enough 
to  insure  economical  handling  and  trans- 
portation facilities  sufficient  to  enable 
the  grower  to  reach  the  large  markets. 

Specialization  also  shows  conspicuous 
results  in  the  profits  rightly  enjoyed  by 
those  living  in  a  section  which  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  a  high  standard 
of  product.  When  the  big  red  apple,  the 
Yellow  Newtown  or  the  Spitzenberg. 
becomes  famous  the  country  over  those 
who  can  invest  in  luxuries  are  willing  to 
pay  high  prices  for  the  special  product, 
and  those  who  do  not  buy  often,  but  who 
want  good  fruit  when  they  do  buy,  will 
select  those  varieties  which  have  a  stand- 
ard reputation.  "Just  apples"  bring  only 
moderate  prices,  but  apples  which  are 
the  result  of  specialization  bring  large 
returns. 

The  successes  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Northwest  may  be  said  to  be  due  to 
specialization.  Specialization  in  varieties 
raised,  in  cultivation,  in  preparation  for 
market,  in  advertising  and  disposing  of 
products  have  resulted  in  making  the 
Northwest  of  prime  importance  in  fruit 
production.  The  future  will  probably  see 
still  greater  specialization  than  the  past 
or  the  present. 


The  Orchard  Ladder  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phone,  Columbia  255.    McDonald  Block,  ST.  JOHNS,  OREGON 

MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

Swengel's 
Portable 
Orchard 
Ladder 


SET  UP 

At  last  a  long  felt  want  ladder  has  been  supplied  in 
Swengel's  patented  portable  ladder.  This  ladder  is 
so  complete  in  every  detail  that  it  fills  the  bill  for 
every  possible  want  in  the  way  of  a  ladder  for  or- 
chardists.  One  man  with  this  ladder  can  gather  as 
much  fruit  from  the  top  of  ihe  tree  as  three  men 
usually  gather  with  average  type  of  a  ladder.  One 
illustration  shows  the  ladder  folded  up.  The  large 
illustration  shows  the  ladder  setup  with  an  extended 
elevated  platform  projecting  into  the  tree.  Upon 
this  platform  fruit  can  be  picked  directly  into 
the  boxes,  reducing  the  possibility  of  bruising  the  fruit  to  a  minimum.  The  ladder  is  substantially 
built  and  rests  so  firmly  on  the  ground  that  any  child  can  pick  from  this  ladder  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety.    This  ladder  can  be  used  for  thinning  apples  as  well  as  picking. 


FOLDED 
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June 


AMERICAN  AND  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  DECREASING 

REFERRING  to   the   season's   ship-  weather,  and  their  season  is  fully  four 

ment    of    apples    and    some    facts  weeks  later  than  last.     It  is  said  their 

worth  remembering,  a  letter  from  W.  N.  trees  are  looking  well,  and,  having  had 

White  &  Co.,  fruits  and  general  prod-  light  crops  last  year,  Canadian  ports  are 

uce,  says:  expected  to  ship  this  year  2,000,000  bar- 

"This  week  will   about  wind  up   the  rels,  or  700,000  more  than  two  years  ago. 

exports   of  apples  to   Europe,  and  the  "Further    attention    is    called    to  the 

following  facts  and  figures  may  be  inter-  remarkable    increase    in    far  Western 

esting  and  instructive:  boxes,  the  largest  in  any  previous  season 

Season       Season  exported    being    520,000    boxes.  This 

1910-11        1909-10  ..  j     ,          ,     j.   j    *       '  „r           ,  r 

Port  of  New  York                    326,219      398.944  industry   started  in  1885,   and  my  firm 

Port  of  Boston                        440,926      263,626  sold  the  first  car  that  ever  was  shipped 

Port  of  Portland   72,807        248,020       *  '•  t?  '  1      a  '  TU     *  *  1  - 

Port  of  Montreal    169,940      587,287     to  England.    The  total  growth  this  year 

Ports  of  Halifax  and  Annapolis   204,254        676,424       ]las     been     reckoned     about  15,000,000. 

Boxes°ofSFa?  Ives'tern:  V.'.'.::  li.OToisoo      463!362      Each    box    when    sent    to    New  York 
.  .  ,         ,  pays    the    railway    fifty    cents  freight. 

The    early    spring    and    late    frost     At   ^  ^   ^   e       thJ  West 

destroyed  large  portions  of  the  crop  east     looks  weU  ^  c      g  Colorad 

of  the  Rockies  and  many  parts  of  Colo-  ,       ,    ,    ,  „  ...       .     ,    ,  , 

,    ,        ,  ..  that  only  had  2,500  carloads  last  season, 

rado.     New  York  kept  her  supplies  up  ,        ,       ,  .     ...  .  , 

v  .     ,       .       ,  has  already  come  out  with  the  statement 

to   the  average  through  drawing  large  that  th  t         Q  ^  ^ 

lots  from  the  V.rgm.as,  where  they  have     wouM   m£an    8fiQQ    car]oads    of  ]es 

a,one  into  extensive  planting  during  the  ,         s              •„„„„>.  t„ 

0       .                                     ,      -r.  (6,000,000  boxes).     1  he  immense  tracts 

past  decade.    It  will  be  seen  that  Boston  ,  ■  ,       .    •     T,  ,       TT,  ,     ~  , 

^   ,  _     ,              ,  .                ,               ,  laid   out   m    Idaho,    Utah,   Oregon  and 

and  Portland  combined  are  about  equal  w    ,  •     .        ,    ■                   ,  . 

„                     H  Washington  during  the  past  ten  years, 

for  the  two  seasons.    Irom  my  own  per-  ,  •  ,                                   .  .  , 

,           .                   ,             *    ,  which    are    now    coming    into  bearing, 

sonal    observation    Massachusetts    and  loQks  Hke  2S,000,000  tQ  30,ooo.OOO  boxes 

Connecticut,  that  was  for  many  years  a  ^  seasQn)  and  jt  remains  tQ  be  seen 

by  word    among  the  fruit  from  other  .f  thege          titks  win  be  abk  tQ  stan(J 

states,   will   m   the   future   have   to   be  {he          nt  rai,  ch 

reckoned  with.    Growers  there  are  taking  „A1]   barrds   of               haye   so]d  ^ 

more   pains   with   their   orchards,   until  iceSj   but   boxes   haye    soM  ^ 

today  the  quality  is  equal  to  some  of  the  ,  .       ,.  ,        .    ,,    .    ,  . 

.        H    „r  J ,       1  lower  prices  than  they  have  m  their  his- 

best  in  New  York  state.  ,  .■    ,    ,  j 

.       .       ,,   ,         .  ■.  „.         „  tory,  particularly  those  grown  under  lrri- 
Attention  is  ca  led  to  the  falling  off         ..         c  ,  u  ,  ■ 

,    TT  ...  ,  r.     T  1       r  gation.    Some  of  these  have  arrived  in 

from  Montreal,  Halifax  and  St.  John  of  £urope  ;n  bad  condition)  proving  that 

over  800,000  barrels.    Last  years  warm  fruit  grQwn   under  irrigation   has  poof 

March,   followed   with   bad   weather   in  carrying  quality — too  much  water  in  the 

May,  accounts  for  this.  Otherwise,  Nova  fruit)  and  as  the  American  government  is 

Scotia  alone,  with  her  increasing  acreage,  expending  some  $25,000,000  on  irrigation, 

expected    1.000,000    barrels.     This    year  this   season's  lessons  may  be   of  some 

things  are  reversed.    They  still  have  cold  value.'' 

THE  NATIONAL  APPLE  CONTEST  NEXT  NOVEMBER 

PPLE  GROWERS  of  America  are     exposition.     Several   valuable   tracts  of 

land  will  be  given  away  in  this  manner, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  feature  will 
draw  many  visitors  to  the  exposition 
from  the  surrounding  territory. 

This  first  New  York  land  exposition 
is  to  be  thoroughly  representative  of 
American  agriculture  as  well  as  the  most 
picturesque  and  instructive  call  of  the 
land  ever  presented  in  the  nation. 
Exhibitors  will  display  their  soil  and  its 
products,  or  show  maps  and  relief  mod- 
els of  their  holdings.  Agriculture  as  it 
is  generally  practiced,  dry  farming  and 
irrigation  methods  will  be  demonstrated. 
Moving  pictures,  illustrated  lectures, 
literature,  growers  and  agents  will  dem- 
onstrate the  possibilities  of  American 
soils.  In  fact  the  exposition  will  per- 
fectly illustrate  that  from  the  land  comes 
all  permanent  wealth,  and  that  life  on  the 
land  affords  the  greatest  measure  of 
independence. 

<♦>  <S>  <S> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

I  have  received  your  sample  copy  of  the  small 
fruits  edition  of  "Better  Fruit,"  March  number, 
and  will  say  that  anyone  who  can  get  up  a  publi- 
cation of  this  sort  for  one  dollar  a  year  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  every  grower  of  fruits  in  the 
United  States,  therefore  I  enclose  you  herewith 
check  on  West  Side  Bank,  New  York,  for  one 
dollar  to  pay  for  "Better  Fruit"  for  one  year, 
commencing  with  the  May  issue.  Kindly  send  me 
proper  receipt  for  same  and  oblige.  Yours  truly, 
L.  G.  Loomis,  Victor,  New  York. 


A 


to  have  an  opportunity  for  com- 
peting for  a  prize  of  $500  in  gold  at  the 
great  New  York  land  show  to  be  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  November. 

The  prize  of  twenty-five  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces  is  offered  by  Howard  Elliott, 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  twenty-five  boxes  apples 
of  any  variety  or  varieties  made  at  the 
American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposi- 
tion next  fall.  Competition  for  this  prize 
is  open  to  the  growers  of  the  world,  and 
the  exhibitors  must  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish affidavits  as  to  the  crop  from  which 
the  samples  exhibited  were  taken.  The 
exact  terms  of  award  have  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  Gilbert  McClurg,  general 
manager  of  the  exposition,  and  Mr. 
Elliott,  are  now  in  correspondence  with 
pomologists  and  horticulturists  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  decision  as  to  the  points 
of  merit  probably  will  be  made  public 
early  in  the  summer.  Growers  can 
secure  full  information  regarding  this 
apple  contest  from  the  American  Land 
and  Irrigation  Exposition.  149  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

The  donor  of  this  prize,  President 
Elliott  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  also 
to  give  away  160  acres  of  Montana  wheat 
land   by  popular   allotment   during  the 


THE  NORTHWESTERN  FRUIT  EXCHANGE 
illustrates  its  policy  of  maintaining  a  thor- 
oughly efficient  administrative  organization  in  the 
selection  of  Charles  A.  Malboeuf  for  the  office 
of  secretary.  Mr.  Malboeuf  has  been  long  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  is  a  traffic  and  publicity 
man  of  very  extensive  experience.  Born  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 
Dominion  government  schools,  he  came  to  Port- 
land in  the  early  nineties,  and  for  fourteen  years 
was  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  that 
city  and  in  the  field,  rising  rapidly  through  the 
various  traffic  branches  to  the  office  of  district 
freight  agent  for  the  lines  in  Oregon,  which  he 
held^  until  January,  1910,  leaving  the  railroad 
service  with  an  enviable  record  for  energetic, 
intelligent  results.  He  was  also  previously  con- 
nected with  the  Burlington,  Union  Pacific  and 
Northern  Pacific  Express  Companies,  and  as  a 
transportation  man  is  one  of  the  most  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  His 
work  as  publicity  manager  of  the  Medford  Com- 
mercial Club  was  particularly  effective.  Mr.  Mal- 
boeuf has  for  years  been  a  close  student  of  the 
fruit  growing  industry  in  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho,  and  has  contributed  many  articles  of 
value  to  the  Pacific  Coast  press  and  magazines  on 
the  subject.  His  experience  and  keen  observation, 
together  with  his  knowledge  of  the  present  and 
future  necessities  of  the  fruit  situation,  from  both 
the  view  point  of  the  transportation  and  com- 
munity interests,  specially  fit  him  for  the  impor- 
tant office  and  its  responsible  duties,  which  he 
now  holds  with  the  Exchange. 

<$>  <♦> 

SURELY  this  is  one  of  the  most  practical  propo- 
sitions yet  for  sawing  large  logs — a  portable 
gasoline  drag  saw  mounted  on  iron-shod  skids, 
capable  of  sawing  twenty  to  thirty  cords  of  wood 
per  day  at  a  cost  of  40  cents  for  distillate.  Further 
particulars  can  be  had  by  dropping  a  card  to  the 
manufacturers,  the  Reierson  Machinery  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 


Car  Lots  Our  Specialty 

JohnB.Cancelmo 

127  DOCK  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


FANCY  BOX  APPLES 


Butte  Potato  and  Produce  Co. 

Jobbers  of  All 
Farm  and  Orchard  Products 


We  have  a  large  outlet  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  We  want  to  hear 
from  shippers. 

A.  J.  KNIEVES 
President  and  Manager 

Sixteen  years'  experience  on  the 
Butte  market. 


d.  Mcdonald 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

Headquarters  for 

FARMING  AND  ORCHARD 

TOOLS 

Disc  Harrow  Extension  for 
Orchard  Cultivation  a  Specialty 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  Orchard 
Tools  come  to  me  and  get  the  Best 
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TRADE  MARK 


The  most  useful  article  you  can  have 
about  your  place.  Stop  the  leaks  in  boats, 
canoes,  water  tanks,  tubs,  pails,  eaves 
troughs,  roofs,  water  pipes,  watering  troughs, 
irrigation  sluice  ways,  etc.  Easily  applied, 
sets  in  a  few  moments,  anchors  itself  firmly 
to  wood  or  metal  surfaces.  Does  not  taint 
or  discolor  water.  Ideal  for  coating  inside 
of  cement  or  wood  silos.  Just  the  thing  for 
grafting  trees.  Has  hundreds  of  uses.  Pints 
50  cents,  quarts  $1.00.  Write  for  free  book- 
let. Agents  wanted.  Send  30  cents  for  a 
sample  can  and  give  Petro  a  trial.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

PETRO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
317   Main  St.,   Rockford,  Illinois. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  STATE  OF  OREGON 

of  $321,233,000,   or  243   per   cent.  The 


FARMER  NEGLECTS  FINANCIAL  SIDE. — 
"The  financial  side  of  farming,  the  world's 
greatest  industry,  is  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
both  the  farmer  and  the  schools,"  says  Dean  J.  A. 
Bexell  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  author 
of  a  volume  on  "Farm  Accounting  and  Business 
Methods,"  now  in  its  sixth  thousand.  "Professor 
Bailey,  of  New  York,  said,  in  discussing  the  matter 
of  his  own  state:  'In  visiting  practically  every 
farm  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  state  we  did 
not  find  one  man  who  knew  how  much  it  cost  him 
to  produce  milk  or  to  raise  any  of  his  crops.'  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  recent  Year  P>ooks, 
points  out  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  farmer; 
that  the  export  of  farm  products  is  vastly  in 
excess  of  all  exports  combined;  that  a  million 
agricultural  debtors  have  been  transfomed  during 
the  last  ten  years  into  the  same  number  of  surplus 
depositors;  that  'contrary  to  his  reputation,  the 
farmer  is  a  great  organizer,  and  he  has  achieved 
remarkable  and  enormous  successes  in  many  lines 
of  economic  co-operation  in  which  the  people  of 
other  occupations  have  either  made  no  beginning  or 
have  nearly,  if  not  completely,  failed.'  He  points 
out  that  most  farmers  live  better  than  the  average 
merchant  or  mechanic.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  farmer  is  becoming  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  business  world;  that  the  average  farmer 
knows  vastly  more  about  scientific  farming  than 
his  father  did.  He  understands  more  thoroughly 
the  value  of  proper  cultivation,  of  fertilization,  of 
rotation  of  crops  and  of  diversified  farming.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  owes  his  success  to 
improved  business  methods.  He  has  been  success- 
ful rather  in  spite  of  his  ignorance  in  this  respect, 
and  because  of  the  lavish  generosity  of  mother 
nature."  The  college  is  now  giving  courses  in 
farm  business  management  by  mail  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  attend  the  courses  at  the 
college.  Some  fifty  have  already  completed  the 
course. 

A  special  rate  of  a  fare  and  a  third  has  been 
made  by  the  railroads  for  the  summer  session 
students  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College  this  year. 

<e>  <s>  <s> 

Editor  Better  Fruit: 

Your  last  number  of  "Better  Fruit"  was  a  beau- 
tiful production.  You  deserve  every  success. 
Ralph  S.  Eaton,  Kentville,  Canada. 

MEN  WANTED 

To  sell  our  British  Columbia  grown 
(non-irrigated)  Nursery  Stock.  Liberal 
commission.  Pay  weekly.  Write,  with 
full  particulars  as  to  experience  and 
references. 

Fraser  Valley  Nurseries,  Limited 
Aldergrove,  British  Columbia 


True-to-Name  Nursery 

Offers  for  fall  1910  a  complete  line  of  nurs- 
ery stock,  including  all  the  leading  commer- 
cial varieties  adapted  to  the  Northwest.  Our 
trees  are  all  grown  on  the  best  whole  roots 
and  all  buds  and  scions  used  are  selected 
from  bearing  and  tested  trees,  which  insures 
not  only  early  bearing,  but  trees  true  to 
name. 

Write  us  for  prices  before  placing  your 
order.  We  give  a  one-year  subscription  to 
this  paper  with  every  order  of  $25.00  or 
more.  Address 

TRUE-TO-NAME  NURSERY 

Phone  2002K  Hood  River,  Oregon 


UNDER  date  of  April  18,  1911,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  Durand  issued  the 
first  official  statement  from  the  Census 
Bureau  relative  to  the  agricultural  statis- 
tics of  the  State  of  Oregon  collected  at 
the  thirteenth  decennial  United  States 
census,  April  15,  1910.  It  is  based  on  a 
preliminary  comparative  summary  sub- 
mitted to  the  director  by  Dr.  Le  Grand 
Powers,  chief  statistician  of  the  division 
of  agriculture  in  the  bureau  of  the  cen- 
sus. This  summary  shows,  for  both  the 
census  of  1910  and  that  of  1900,  the 
reported  total  value  of  farm  land,  build- 
ings, and  implements  and  machinery: 
total  acreage,  improved  acreage,  average 
acres  per  farm,  average  value  per  acre 
of  farm  land  and  buildings,  average  value 
per  acre  of  farm  land  alone,  and  aggre- 
gate expenditures  for  labor  and  fertiliz- 
ers. It  also  distributes  the  total  number 
of  farms  according  to  color  of  farmer, 
specified  character  of  tenure,  whether 
held  free  or  mortgaged  by  owners  and 
by  certain  acreage  groups. 

The  director  gives  notice  that  the 
summary's  figures  are  subject  to  revision 
later,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  farms  whose  returns  are  incomplete 
will  be  included  in  the  final  tables.  These 
additions  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
modify  any  of  the  amounts  or  rates  con- 
tained in  the  present  statement.  The 
census  of  agriculture  was  taken  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  accurate 
inventory  of  all  classes  of  farm  property 
existing  on  April  15,  1910,  a  complete 
exhibit  of  farm  operations  during  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1909,  and  a 
statement  of  the  number  and  value  of 
domestic  animals  in  cities  and  villages  on 
April  15.  1910.  Statements  relative  to 
acreage  and  yield  of  crops  and  the 
domestic  animals  in  Oregon  will  be 
issued  by  Director  Durand  as  soon  as 
the  tabulation  of  this  data  has  been 
completed. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  statement  today 
that  the  principal  rates  of  increase  in 
Oregon  in  1910,  as  against  1900,  are:  In 
the  total  value  of  all  farm  land  alone. 
262  per  cent;  in  the  total  value  of  farm 
land  and  buildings,  243  per  cent;  in  the 
average  value  per  acre  of  farm  land 
alone,  214  per  cent;  in  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  farm  land  and  buildings,  197 
per  cent;  in  the  total  expenditures  for 
fertilizers,  133  per  cent;  in  the  total  value 
of  farm  buildings  alone,  127  per  cent;  in 
the  total  expenditures  for  labor,  127  per 
cent;  in  the  total  value  of  all  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  102  per  cent;  in 
the  total  improved  farm  acreage,  28  per 
cent;  in  the  whole  number  of  farms,  26 
per  cent,  and  in  the  total  farm  acreage, 
15  per  cent.  The  only  decrease  during 
the  decade,  among  the  items  for  which 
per  cents  are  given  in  the  first  section 
of  the  summary,  occurred  in  the  average 
acres  per  farm,  namely,  8  per  cent.  The 
statement  shows  in  detail  that  the  num- 
ber of  farms  reported  in  1910  was  45,128, 
as  compared  with  35,837  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  9,291,  or  26  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  farm  land  and  build- 
ings was  given  in  1910  as  $453,571,000,  as 
against  $132,33S,000  in  1900.  an  increase 


total  value  of  all  farm  land  alone  was 
reported  in  1910  as  $409,949,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $113,138,000  in  1900,  a  gain  of 
$296,811,000,  or  262  per  cent.  The  total 
value  of  farm  buildings  alone  was  given 
in  1910  as  $43,622,000,  as  against  $19,- 
200,000  in  1900,  an  increase  of  $24,422,000, 
or  127  per  cent.  In  1910  the  value  of  the 
farm  land  alone  constituted  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  farm  land  and  build- 
ings, as  compared  with  85  per  cent  in 
1900. 

The  reported  value  of  all  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery  was  $13,135,000  in 
1910,  as  against  $6,507,000  in  1900,  a  gain 
of  $6,628,000,  or  102  per  cent.  The  total 
acreage  reported  in  1910  was  11,628,000 
acres,  as  compared  with  10,071,000  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  1,557,000  acres,  or  15 
per  cent.  The  improved  acreage  was 
returned  in  1910  as  amounting  to  4,253,000 
acres,  as  against  3,328,000  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  925,000  acres,  or  28  per  cent. 
The  improved  acreage  formed  37  per 
cent  of  the  total  acreage  in  1910,  and  33 
per  cent  in  1900.  The  average  acres  per 
farm  reported  in  1910  was  258,  as  against 
281  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  23  acres,  or  8 
per  cent.  The  average  value  per  acre  of 
farm  land  and  buildings  in  1910  is  stated 
as  $39.01,  as  against  $13.14  in  1900,  a  rise 
of  $25.87,  or  197  per  cent.  The  average 
value  per  acre  of  farm  land  alone  in  1910 
was  reported  as  $35.26,  while  in  1900  it 
was  $11.23,  the  amount  of  gain  being 
$24.03,  or  214  per  cent. 

Of  the  whole  number,  45,128,  of  farms 
reported  in  1910  there  were  44,511,  or  99 
per  cent,  operated  by  white  farmers,  and 
617,  or  1  per  cent,  by  negro  and  other 
non-white  farmers,  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  35,837  in  1900,  of  which  35,286, 
or  98  per  cent,  were  conducted  by  white 
farmers,  and  551,  or  2  per  cent,  by  negro 
and  other  non-white.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  farms  of  white  farmers 
during  the  decade  amounted  to  9,225,  and 
in  the  number  of  farms  of  negro  and 
other  non-white  farmers  to  66. 


IT  IS  FREE 

Our  new  1911  catalog  and  price 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  is 
free  for  the  asking.  Let  us  figure  on 
your  wants. 

Richland  Nursery  Company 
Agents  Wanted  Richland,  Washington 


FRUIT  BOXES 

"Larch"  Apple  Boxes  and 
Strawberry  Crates  our  specialty 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 

We  carry  a  complete  line.  Lumber,  Shin- 
gles, Lath,  Plaster,  Cement,  Lime,  Sash  and 
Doors,   Brick,  Roofing,   Building  Paper,  etc. 

We  solicit  your  patronage 

Bridal  Veil  Lumbering  Co. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


June 


The  total  number  of  farms  operated  in 
I'.UO  by  owners,  part  owners  and  owners 
and  tenants,  comprising  the  "all  owners" 
class,  was  37,456,  as  compared  with  28,963 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  S.493.  The  total 
number  of  farms  conducted  in  1910  by 
cash  tenants,  share  tenants  and  cash  and 
share  tenants,  comprising  the  "all  ten- 
ants" class,  was  6,837,  as  against  6,366  in 
1900.  an  increase  of  471.  The  total  num- 
ber of  farms  operated  by  managers  in 
1910  was  835,  as  compared  with  508  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  327.  The  total  num- 
ber of  farms  operated  by  the  "all  owners" 
class  constituted  83  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  farms  in  1910  and  SI  per  cent 
in  1900;  those  operated  by  the  "all  ten- 
ants" class.  15  per  cent  in  1910  and  IS 
per  cent  in  1900.  and  those  conducted  by 
managers,  2  per  cent  in  1910  and  1  per 
cent  in  1900.  Of  the  total  number.  37,456 
farms  operated  in  1910  by  the  "all  own- 
ers" class,  there  were  24,877,  or  66  per 
cent,  reported  as  owned  free  of  incum- 
brance, and  12,579.  or  34  per  cent,  mort- 
gaged; for  270  of  those  reported  as 
owned  free,  however,  no  report  of  mort- 
gage debt  was  secured. 

Tn  1900  information  was  secured  con- 
cerning the  "owned  farm  homes."  At 
that  time  21,628,  or  76  per  cent,  were 
reported  f.ree  from  debt  and  7.010.  or 
24  per  cent,  mortgaged.  There  were  S62 
in  1900  for  which  no  mortgage  report 
was  secured,  these  being  included  in  the 
farms  free  from  debt.  The  Census 
Bureau  has  no  information  respecting 
the  number  of  mortgaged  farms  leased 
to  tenants. 

The  statement  relative  to  farms  dis- 
tributed according  to  certain  acreage 
groups  shows  that  those  of  nineteen 
acres  and  under  numbered  5,942  in  1910, 


Total  aci 
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Value  of 
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Value  of 
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and  3.071  in  1900,  a  gain  of  2,871 ;  of 
twenty  to  forty-nine  acres,  6,829  in  1910, 
and  4.083  in  1900,  an  increase  of  2,746; 
of  fifty  to  ninety-nine  acres,  6,758  in  1910, 
and  4,673  in  1900,  an  increase  of  2,085; 
of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four acres,  11.S56  in  1910,  and  11,055 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  801;  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  to  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  acres,  9,321  in  1910,  and 
9.228  in  1900,  an  increase  of  93;  of  five 
hundred  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  acres,  2,709  in  1910.  and  2,440  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  269,  and  of  one  thou- 
sand acres  and  over,  1,713  in  1910,  and 
1.287  in  1900,  an  increase  of  426. 

Olf  the  whole  number  of  farms,  those 
of  nineteen  acres  and  under  formed  13 
per  cent  in  1910  and  S  per  cent  in  1900; 
those  of  twenty  and  forty-nine  acres,  15 
per  cent  in  1910  and  11  per  cent  in  1900; 
those  of  fifty  and  ninety-nine  acres,  15 
per  cent  in  1910  and  13  per  cent  in  1900; 
those  of  one  hundred  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  acres.  26  per  cent  in 
1910  and  31  per  cent  in  1900;  those  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  and  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres,  21  per 
cent  in  1910  and  26  per  cent  in  1900; 
those  of  five  hundred  and  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  acres,  6  per  cent  in  1910 
and  7  per  cent  in  1900,  and  those  of  one 
thousand  acres  and  over,  4  per  cent  in 
both  decades.  The  expenditures  for 
labor  in  1910  reached  the  sum  of  $11,- 
011,000,  as  compared  with  $4,843,000  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  $6,168,000,  or  127 
per  cent.  The  expenditures  for  fer- 
tilizers in  1910  amounted  to  $63,000, 
while  in  1900  it  was  $27,000,  an  increase 
of  $36,000,  or  133  per  cent. 

The  preliminary  comparative  summary 
for  the  state  follows: 

EMENTS,  ETC. 

Pet.  Increase 

19(1(1  1900-1910 

071,00(1  15 

32S.0O0  28 

138,000  262 

200.000  127 

507.000  102 

$13.14  197 

$11.23  214 

S43.000  127 

$27,000  133 


APPLE  CONGRESS  AND  EXPOSITION  FOR 
DENVER. — A  plan  is  being  worked  upon  that 
will  bring  the  next  session  of  the  American  Apple 
Congress  to  Denver,  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
a  national  apple  exposition.  The  dates  most 
favored  for  the  holding  of  this  great  combined 
feat  is  the  week  of  November  6  to  12.  Under  the 
proposed  plan  an  exposition  association  will  be 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  Both  the 
congress  and  the  exposition  association  are  to  be 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Invitations  have  been  received  by  the  Con- 
gress from  several  large  cities  to  have  the  next 
meeting  held  with  them.  Almost  all  these  have 
"backed  up"  when  informed  bv  the  executive  offi- 
cers what  sum  of  money  will  be  required  to  bring 
them  this  meeting.  Denver  seems  to  be  the  only 
city  that  is  willing  to  take  hold  of  the  proposition 
and  see  it  through.  One  apple  show  held  in  Den- 
ver was  an  entire  success.  While  there  was  a 
small  loss  the  benefits  to  the  city  and  the  anple 
industry  were  of  untold  value.  The  exposition 
association  will  be  organized  by  prominent  Denver 
people  and  fruit  growers.  A  contract  will  be 
entered  into  by  the  Apple  Congress  and  the  Expo- 
sition Association  wherebv  mutual  benefits  will  be 
derived  and  a  most  profitable  arrangement  per- 
fected. The  plan  has  the  approval  of  all  who  have 
been  consulted  in  the  matter  by  Clinton  L.  Oliver, 
secretary  of  the  Congress,  and  the  entire  details 
will  soon  be  made  public.  The  season  has  now 
arrived  when  the  apple  crop  conditions  are  con- 
sidered settled,  and  the  apple  growers  are  anxious 
to  demonstrate  what  their  various  sections  can 
produce  A  show  such  as  is  proposed  will  he  a 
wonderful  drawing  card  for  growers  and  dealers, 
and  as  no  show  is  more  beautiful  than  an  apple 
show,  the  attendance  in  a  citv  like  Denver,  where 
one  show  has  been  held  and  the  people  got  a  taste 
of  it.  will  be  assured. 

<$>   <$>  Q> 

MUSIC  LESSONS. — For  the  next  thirty  days 
the  Pacific  Conservatory  of  Music  is  ofWing 
a  complete  course  of  fifty-two  lessons  (for  piano 
or  organ),  all  instruction  books,  exercises,  etc., 
and  thirty  copies  of  best  grade  music,  with  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  results  or  money  refunded. 
This  course  may  be  taken  up  bv  anyone  whose  age 
is  '  between  eight  and  forty-five.  Fifty  dollars 
being  the  regular  price  for  this  complete  course: 
we  are  offering  the  same  for  $22  for  thirty  davs 
onlv.  We  will  also  allow  four  months'  time  in 
which  to  pav  for  same,  or  if  vou  wish  to  pay 
cash  it  would  be  only  $20.  What  is  taught  in 
this  year's  course  are:  The  fundamental  principles 
of  music,  sight  reading,  ear  training,  time,  rhythm, 
phrasing,  pedaling,  major  and  minor  scales,  ele- 
mentary harmony,  composition,  modulation  and 
theory;  in  fact  we  will  teach  the  pupil  to  play 
well,  any  kind  of  music,  on  completion  of  this 
course,  which  the  pupil  has  two  years  to  com- 
plete. You  are  sure  of  learning  more  out  of  one 
of  our  written  lessons  than  you  would  out  of  three 
lessons  given  by  the  average  so-called  music 
teacher.  Our  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  time, 
touch,  technique  and  expression  are  the  easiest 
to  master.  Today  we  are  teaching  upward  of 
1,000  pupils  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Many  who  have 
struggled  for  success  under  the  private  teachers 
without  results  are  today  fine  musicians.  On 
request,  we  will  mail  you  free  of  charge  two 
copies  of  music,  also  samples  of  our  lessons. 
Remember,  this  offer  holds  good  only  for  thirty 
days  from  this  date.  Make  application  today. 
Pacific  Conservatory  of  Music,  Portland,  Oregon. 

<s>  <e>  <s> 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  DWARF  FRUITS. 
"The  dwarf  fruit  as  a  commercial  proposition 
is  still  in  an  experimental  condition  in  this  state." 
said  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  horticulturist  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  in  a  recent  discussion 
of  the  fruits  of  the  state.  "The  dwarf  pear,"  he 
continued,  "looks  quite  promising  to  be  used  in 
plantings  by  itself  or  as  a  filler.  There  is  one 
dwarf  pear  orchard  in  Idaho  and  a  number  in  this 
state,  but  few  are  in  bearing  as  yet.  The  trees  can 
be  planted  close  together.  They  come  into  bearing 
early  and  generally  produce  a  fine  crop.  They 
are  generally  worked  on  Angers  Quince  or  Portu- 
guese stock  and  then  worked  over  to  Duchess 
and  Koonce,  and  finally  worked  over  to  whatever 
variety  is  desired.  The  dwarf  is  obtained  by  using 
a  root  that  is  slow  growing  and  then  pruning. 
The  pruning  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  out  the  laterals  and  spurs.  Summer  pruning 
is  practiced  much  more  with  the  dwarf  stock  than 
with  the  standard.  Dwarf  peaches  are  also  being 
grown;  these  come  into  bearing  quite  heavily  the 
first  year.  There  are  several  plantings  in  this  state, 
and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  we  will 
know  more  of  these.  The  dwarf  apple  has  been 
tried  very  sparingly.  When  it  is  put  on  Paradise 
stock  it  is  more  of  a  curiosity,  hut  when  planted 
on  the  Doucin  stock  it  mav  make  a  satisfactory 
tree  for  Western  Oregon.  The  dwarf  fruit  offers 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  home  garden  and 
a  good  conservative  field  for  trial  in  the  commer- 
cial orchard." 

<3>  <S>  <S> 

THE  PETROL  MANUFACTURING  COM- 
PANY has  placed  a  small  ad.  elsewhere  in  this 
edition  which  might  be  overlooked,  therefore  we 
are  calling  the  attention  of  the  fruit  grower  to 
this  commodity,  as  it  is  used  in  filling  up  cracks 
and  leaks  in  boats,  and  it  occurs  to  vis  it  might 
be  used  in  stopping  leaks  in  wooden  sluices. 


FARMS  BY  ACREAGE.  VALUE  OF  LAND,  BUILDINGS.  IMP L 

1910 

eage                                                                  11,628,000  10. 

I  acreage                                                             4,253,000  3, 

land   $409,949,000  $113, 

buildings                                                        $43,622,000  $19, 

implements  and  machinery                              $13,135,000  $6, 

value  per  acre  of  land  and  buildings   $39.01 

value  per  acre  of  land  alone    $35.26 

ures  for  labor                                                 $11,011,000  $4, 

s    $63,000 

FARMS  BY  TENURE,  ACREAGE  GROUPS,  ETC. 

Am.  Increase 

1910  1900  1900-1910 

All  farms  by  tenure                                                                    45,128  35,837  9,291 

All  owners                                                                                  37,456  28,963  8,493 

All  tenants                                                                                    6,837  6,366  471 

Managers                                                                                        835  508    •  327 

Distribution  by  acreage  groups                                                    45,128  35.837  9,291 

19  acres  and  under                                                                      5,942  3.071  2,871 

20  to  49  acres                                                                               6,829  4,083  2,746 

50  to  99  acres                                                                               6,758  4,673  2,085 

100  to  174  acres                                                                          11,856  ■              11,055  801 

175  to  499  acres                                                                                9,321  9,228  93 

500  to  999  acres                                                                           2,709  2,440  269 

1.000  acres  and  over   '                                                     1,713  1,287  426 


Send  in  Your  Wants 

We  furnish  help  and  situations 
of  all  kinds  FREE 

Address 

American  Business  Men's 
Association 

524  Peyton  Building 

Spokane,  'Washington 


Drain  Tile 

Most  Important  Investment 
for  the  tiller  of  the  soil 

Write  for  prices  and  free  booklet 

Lang  &  Bullock,  Inc. 

601  Beck  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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FALL  BREAKING  AND  PREPARATION  OF  SEED  BED 

BY  S.  A.  KNAPP.  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


UPON  the  inauguration  of  the  farm- 
ers' co-operative  demonstration 
work  in  the  Southern  states  it  was 
found  necessary  to  outline  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  farming 
and  to  insist  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
should  become  familiar  with  them  and 
practice  them  as  a  first  step  in  the  better- 
ment of  farm  life.  These  principles  are 
as  follows:  Prepare  a  deep  and  thor- 
oughly pulverized  seed  bed,  well  drained; 
break  in  the  fall  to  a  depth  of  eight,  ten 
<>r  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  soil, 
with  implements  that  will  not  bring  too 
much  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  (The 
foregoing  depths  should  be  reached  grad- 
ually if  a  field  is  broken  with  an  ordinary 
turning  plow.  If  a  disk  plow  is  used,  it 
is  safe  to  go  to  the  above  depths  at  once.) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  farmers'  co-op- 
erative demonstration  work  to  insist  upon 
such  preparation  of  the  soil  as  will  fur- 
nish the  best  feeding  grounds  for  the 
roots  and  such  as  will  provide  at  all 
times  plenty  of  moisture  and  food  for  the 
growing  plants.  It  is  better  to  secure 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  well  drained, 
thoroughly  pulverized  soil  filled  with 
humus  than  to  go  deeper  at  the  expense 
of  less  thorough  preparation.  The  pres- 
ence of  heat,  air  and  moisture  is  essential 
to  chemical  and  germ  action  in  the  prep- 
aration of  plant  food  in  the  soil.  The 
depths  to  which  these  penetrate  the  soil 
in  the  South  depend  upon  the  depth  of 
the  plowing,  provided  the  soil  is  well 
drained.  There  is  no  use  in  plowing 
down  into  a  subsoil  full  of  water. 

It  has  been  proved  without  question 
that  the  roots  of  plants  penetrate  the  soil 
deeper  and  feed  deeper  in  deeply  plowed 
land.  Thus,  in  general,  it  may  be  stated 
that  when  the  soil  is  plowed  three  inches 
deep  the  plants  have  three  inches  of  food, 


when  plowed  six  inches  deep  they  have 
six  inches  of  food,  and  when  plowed  ten 
inches  deep  they  have  ten  inches  of  food. 
The  fact  that  the  bottom  portions  of  the 
plowed  land  are  not  as  rich  in  available 
plant  food  as  the  top  portions  shows  the 
necessity  of  getting  more  air  and  heat 
down  to  them  by  deeper  tillage.  The 
soil  requirements  most  essential  to  the 
growth  of  plants  are  heat  and  moisture. 
Deep  breaking  insures  air  and  heat  at  a 
greater  depth. 

For  plants  to  do  their  best  there  must 
be  in  the  soil  a  constant  supply  of  mois- 
ture, so  that  a  film  of  water  can  envelop 
the  soil  particles  and  absorb  nutritive 
elements.  The  hair  roots  of  plants  drink 
this  for  nourishment.  If  there  is  any 
more  than  enough  to  serve  as  films  for 
the  soil  particles  and  capillary  water, 
there  is  too  much,  and  it  should  be 
drained  off.  This  can  be  determined  by 
digging  a  hole  twenty  inches  deep.  If 
there  is  standing  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  it  indicates  that  there  is  too 
much  water  in  the  soil  or  subsoil.  The 
capacity  of  a  given  soil  to  hold  film  and 
capillary  moisture  depends  upon  how 
finely  it  is  pulverized  and  upon  the 
amount  of  humus  in  it.  Unplowed  lands 
retain  but  little  water.  Thoroughly  pul- 
verized soil  three  inches  deep  cannot 
store  enough  to  make  a  good  crop. 

Tn  all  Southern  states  there  are  every 
year  periods  of  drouth,  sometimes  not 
serious,  but  generally  sufficiently  pro- 
tracted to  reduce  the  crop.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  increased  storage  capacity  for 
moisture.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
deep  and  thorough  tillage  and  by  filling 
the  soil  with  humus  (partly  decayed 
vegetation).  The  effect  of  deep  tillage 
has  been  explained.  The  effect  of  humus 
is  to  increase  greatly  the  storage  capacity 


of  soils  for  water  and  to  reduce  evapora- 
tion. A  pound  of  humus  will  store  seven 
and  one-half  times  as  much  moisture  as  a 
pound  of  sand,  and  the  sand  will  lose  its 
water  by  evaporation  three  and  one-half 
times  more  rapidly  than  the  humus.  A 
clay  soil  will  store  only  about  one-fourth 
as  much  moisture  as  humus,  and  will  lose 
it  by  evaporation  twice  as  rapidly. 

Plants  use  an  enormous  quantity  of 
water.  An  acre  of  good  corn  will  absorb 
and  evaporate  during  its  growth  nearly 
ten  inches  of  water.  About  three-fourths 
of  this  amount  will  be  required  during 
the  last  seventy-five  days  of  its  growth, 
or  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  of  water  a 
month.  This  is  in  addition  to  evapora- 
tion from  the  soil,  which,  even  with  the 
retarding  influence  of  the  dust  mulch, 
will  amount  to  several  inches  each  month 
in  midsummer.  In  case  the  land  is  plowed 
only  three  or  four  inches  deep,  though 
thoroughly  pulverized,  it  will  store  an 
amount  of  moisture  entirely  insufficient 
to  supply  crop  requirements  in  any  pro- 
tracted drouth.  These  shallow  and  gen- 
erally poorly  prepared  seed  beds  are  the 
principal  cause  of  the  low  corn  yields  in 
the  South,  and  they  affect  the  cotton 
yields  similarly,  but  not  so  much,  because 
cotton  is  a  more  drouth-resistant  plant 
than  corn.  If  planting  is  done  at  all,  it 
is  folly  to  prepare  a  seed  bed  so  shallow 
as  to  bring  about  the  almost  total  loss 
of  the  crop  some  years  and  a  reduced' 
crop  every  year. 

Many  farmers  plow  or  cultivate  their 
corn  nearly  as  deeply  as  they  break  their 
land  in  preparing  a  seed  bed;  this  leaves 
no  space  for  roots  in  the  pulverized  and 
aired  soil.  Roots  occupy  a  large  space, 
if  all  the  roots  of  a  single  vigorous  corn- 
stalk were  placed  end  to  end  they  would 
reach  more  than  a  mile,  and  if  allowed 
by  the  plowing  they  will  fill  the  soil  to 
a  considerable  depth  and  feed  in  all  por- 
tions of  it.  In  the  principal  corn  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  South  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  thirty-five  inches  or  more,  and 
here  in  a  soil  properly  prepared  for  corn 
the  great  body  of  the  roots  will  lie  from 
three  to  twelve  inches  from  the  surface 
and  will  feed  within  two  inches  of  the 
surface  if  allowed  by  shallow  cultivation. 

At  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  it  was  found  that  when 
corn  was  three  feet  high  the  roots  had 
penetrated  the  soil  for  two  feet,  and 
thoroughly  occupied  it.  At  maturity  the 
roots  were  four  feet  deep.  At  this  time 
the  upper  laterals  were  about  four  inches 
from  the  surface.  At  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  corn 
roots  had  penetrated  three  and  one-half 
feet  deep,  and  fully  occupied  the  ground 
ninety  days  after  planting.  At  the  Min- 
nesota Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
the  corn  roots  had  penetrated  twelve 
inches  deep  and  had  spread  lateral!}' 
eighteen  inches  eighteen  days  after  the 
planting.  Tn  most  portions  of  the  South 
nothing  less  than  an  eight-inch  seed  bed 
will  insure  even  a  fair  corn  crop,  and 
ten  inches  is  safer.  Some  soils  may 
require  more.    From  six  to  eight  inches 


LARGER  PROFITS 

VERY  LITTLE  CAPITAL  INVESTED 

No  industry  pays  larger  profits  than  the  canning  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. Yet  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  go  to 
waste  every  year. 

If  others  can  make  large  profits  from  the  canning  industry,  why 
not  also  you  ? 

Why  turn  the  cannery  profits  over  to  the  big  corporation? 
Why  let  your  fruit  and  vegetables  go  to  waste? 

CAN  YOUR  OWN  PRODUCTS  AND  DO  IT  AT  HOME 

It  pays  equally  well  on  a  small  or  large  scale. 

BUY  A  CANNING  OUTFIT 

Put  the  canning  profits  in  your  own  pocket. 

WE  SHOW  YOU  HOW 

Outfits  furnished  in  various  sizes  at  a  total  cost  of  from  $15.00 
up  to  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogues  and  free  information  on  "Success- 
ful Home  Canning." 

FOOTT-TITUS  MACHINERY  HOUSE 

181-187  Union  Avenue  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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of  preparation  for  cotton  corresponds 
to  eight  and  ten  inches  for  corn,  so  far 
as  the  requirements  of  the  plant  are 
concerned. 

Plowing  three,  four,  live  or  six  inches 
deep  is  only  common  plowing.  In  our 
instructions  nothing  less  than  eight 
inches  is  considered  "deep"  plowing. 
We  are  not  advocating  a  single  breaking 
of  eight  inches  in  depth  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  but  the  preparation  of  an 
eight,  ten  or  twelve-inch  seed  bed,  thor- 
oughly pulverized  and  filled  with  humus. 
It  is  not  intended  here  to  insist  that  this 
should  be  done  at  once  in  all  cases. 
These  are  the  depths  that  must  be 
reached  finally  to  secure  the  best  crop 
results.  The  farmer  must  determine 
how  soon  he  can  secure  these  depths 
under  his  conditions. 

Always  plow  in  the  fall  before  the 
winter  rains  set  in — the  earlier  after  the 
first  of  October  the  better.  Always  use 
a  cover  crop  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
vetch  or  crimson  clover,  if  possible. 
Every  observant  farmer  has  noted  that 
seeds  germinate  more  quickly  and  that 
plants  grow  more  rapidly  on  fall-break- 
ing than  on  spring-breaking.  Fall  plow- 
ing renders  more  plant  food  ready  for 
use.  while  the  preparation  of  the  land  in 
the  fall  saves  work  in  the  spring,  when 
everything  on  the  farm  is  crowding.  A 
cover  crop  is  a  net  gain.  It  keeps  the 
soil  from  washing,  it  utilizes  the  plant 
food  that  otherwise  might  escape  into 
the  air,  and  it  adds  humus.  The  soil  is 
.improved  by  the  crop,  and  winter  grazing 
is  provided.  In  plowed  land,  properly 
handled,  the  loss  of  plant  food  is  less 
than  in  unplowed  land;  more  plant  food 
can  be  produced  and  more  can  be 
stored.  In  case  a  cover  crop  is  used  the 
loss  of  plant  food  is  slight. 

An  objection  is  sometimes  urged  that 
fall  plowed  soil  becomes  saturated  with 
water  during  the  winter  and  remains 
wetter  and  colder  later  in  the  spring  than 
land  left  unbroken  in  the  fall.  This  is 
true  only  upon  land  not  sufficiently 
drained  and  where  the  breaking  is  shal- 
low. Water  passes  through  deep  break- 
ing readily,  and  with  reasonable  drainage 
it  is  ready  for  planting  earlier  than  lands 
broken  in  the  spring.  With  deep  break- 
ing- and  an  abundance  of  humus  it  will 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  many  ter- 
races and  yet  have  no  washing  of  the 
soil.  Terraces  are  seldom  required  on 
the  steepest  hillsides  of  the  North.  Deep 
freezing  opens  the  soil  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  rain.  When  land  is  nearly 
level,  with  a  stiff  subsoil,  it  should  be 
•  flat-broken,  but  left  in  ridges  or  narrow 
lands  about  five  or  six  feet  wide,  suitable 
for  planting,  with  a  dead  furrow  between. 
This  provides  winter  drainage  and  keeps 
the  pulverized  soil  out  of  the  water, 
which  is  important  even  if  unbroken. 

The  advice  to  go  down  gradually  is 
given  solely  because  the  inexperienced 
farmer  may  try  to  plow  too  deeply  the 
first  time  and  bring  to  the  surface  too 
much  of  the  subsoil.  The  best  plan  is 
to  use  the  disk  plow,  so  set  that  it  will 
not  bring  the  subsoil  to  the  surface. 
Generally  it  may  be  sent  down  eight, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  with  impunity,  and, 


if  done  in  the  fall,  with  slight  addition  to 
the  cost  of  shallower  breaking.  Double 
plowing — that  is,  to  break  at  the  usual 
depth  and  then  follow  in  the  same  fur- 
row with  a  narrower  plow  or  scooter, 
and  go  down  as  deep  as  desired — is  bet- 
ter than  shallow  plowing,  though  a  little 
more  expensive  plan  than  the  use  of  a 
disk  plow,  and  not  so  effective.  Many 
trials,  made  on  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
show  that  the  cost  of  plowing  ten  inches 
deep  with  a  disk  plow  is  on  an  average 
about  fifty  cents  per  acre  more  than 
ordinary  breaking,  and  in  double  plow- 
ing, as  above  described,  the  additional 
cost  averages  $1.25  per  acre.  These  costs 
are  somewhat  less  when  a  ten-inch  depth 
of  plowing  has  become  the  rule  upon  a 
given  field.  There  is  no  question  that 
breaking  and  pulverizing  to  a  depth  of 


eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  and  adding 
plenty  of  humus  is  economical.  Whether 
a  plant- has  plenty  of  food  all  the  time  or 
only  part  of  the  time  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good  crop  and  a  very 
poor  crop. 

The  depth  of  plowing  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  farmer  himself.  He  knows 
the  conditions  and  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  cost.  In  many  sections,  if  done  in  the 
fall  it  undoubtedly  pays  to  sub-soil  fifteen 
or  twenty  inches.  This  has  been  proved 
by  the  best  farmers  and  experimenters  in 
the  world.  Some  sub-soils  in  humid 
climates  have  been  made  so  close  and 
compact  by  the  abundant  rainfall  that 
air  does  not  penetrate  them  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring plant  food.  Such  fields,  therefore, 
may  not  show  any  benefits  of  sub-soiling 
until  after  two  or  more  years.    It  rarely 


IRGimAPPLEORCHARDS 


$350,  on  long  time  and  easy  payments,  buys 
a  ten-acre  apple  orchard  tract  in  the  beautiful 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Other  lands 
$15  per  acre  and  up.  Write  for  beautiful 
booklets  and  excursion  rates. 
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F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agricultural  Agent  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  Box  2076,  Roanoke,  Virginia 


Do  You  Want  a  Home  in  the  "Beautiful  Ozarks" 

OF  MISSOURI— IN  THE  FAMOUS  STRAWBERRY  LAND? 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  raspberries,  etc.,  all  grow  excellently. 
Ideal  location  for  the  dairy  and  poultry  business.  We  offer  for  sale 
60,000  acres  of  land,  in  forty-acre  tracts  or  more,  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.    Located  in  Stone  and  McDonald  Counties. 

For  further  information  address 

Mcdonald  land  &  mining  company 

Rooms  301-302  Miner's  Bank  Building 
Joseph  C.  Watkins,  Manager  JOPLIN,  MISSOURI 


Wooden  Gates  Waste  Water! 

You  know  how  much  trouble  you  have  with  wooden  gates  in 
your  small  irrigating  ditches  and  how  unhandy  they  are.  The 
wood  swells  and  the  gates  stick.  In  opening  you  pull  or  pry 
the  ga'es  out  altogether,  and  by  the  time  you  have  put  them 
back  where  you  want  them  you  have  lost  time  and  water.  The 
wood  warps  and  the  gates  leak.  Leaky  gates  frequently  mean 
washouts,  and  by  the  time  the  breaks  are  repaired  you  may  have 
lost  more  than  the  price  of  "Northwestern"  iron  gates. 

Water  lost  means  crops  lost.  Crops  lost  mean  money  lost. 
During  the  irrigating  season  your  time  is  worth  as  much  as 
your  water.  You  won't  lose  either  if  you  get  "Northwestern" 
iron  gates. 

Don't  wait  until  your  wooden  gates 
break,  rot  or  wash  out.  Don't  waste  any 
more  time  repairing  wooden  gates.  Replace 
them  with  "Northwestern"  iron  gates, 
which  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs. 

The  gates  shown  here  are  the  two  most 
satisfactory  hand-operated  gates.  They  are 
made  in  all  sizes,  from  3  inches  to  24 
inches,  with  round,  square  or  rectangular 
openings,  for  connecting  with  any  kind  of 
pipe  or  tile,  for  setting  in  cement,  for  bolt- 
ing to  wooden  boxes.  Lifting  rods  may  be 
any  length  required. 

With  these  gates  your  water  is  under  perfect  control,  and  you  can  economically  regulate  it 
and  make  it  go  further.  They  are  easily  and  quickly  opened  or  closed,  and  save  time  just  when 
your  tima  is  worth  the  most  to  you.  They  are  so  strong  and  simple  they  cannot  get  out  or  order, 
and  the  gates  cannot  be  pulled  out  of  the  frames. 

One  "Northwestern"  iron  gate  will  outlast  a  dozer,  wooden  gates.  You  know  how  much  your 
wooden  gates  have  already  cost  you  for  repairing  and  replacing,  and  what  you  will  have  to  spend 
this  year  and  next.  Thev  may  already  have  cost  you  more  than  "Northwestern"  iron  gates,  and  the 
expense  of  repairing  wooden  gates  goes  on  year  after  year.  "Northwestern"  iron  headgates  cost  a 
little  more,  but  are  worth  much  more  to  you  than  the  difference  in  cost.  An  iron  headgate  is  cheap 
because  the  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

There  are  many  other  gates  in  the  "Northwestern"  line,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  my  complete 
catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

C.  D.  BUTCHART 

Specialist  in  the  manufacture  and  design  of  headgates  and  headgate  lifts  for  any  purpose,  any 
pressure,  any  size,  any  price.  Office:  501  Mercantile  Building     DENVER,  COLORADO 
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^    Paint  Is  Cheaper 
Than  New 

Buildings 

You  know  how 
quickly  a  building 
that  never  saw  paint 
goes  to  rack  and  ruin. 

The  boards  rot 
around  the  nails, they 
crack  and  warp. 

Only  constant  re- 
pair keeps  the  build- 
ing standing. 
An  occasional  coat  of  good  paint  made  with 

"Dutch  Boy  Painter" 

White  Lead 

and  real  linseed  oil  will  save  your  buildings 
and  reduce  repair,  to  say  nothing  of  im- 
proving the  looks  of  the  place. 

Decide  to  use  "Dutch  Boy  Painter"  White 
Lead  this  spring.  It's  a  mighty  good  investment. 
Write  for  our  "Helps  TV?."30  "  -which  will  tell 
you  why,  how/,  with  what  and  when  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Company 

New  York  Cleveland  Chicago 
St.  Louis  Boston  Buffalo 

Cincinnati         San  Francisco 
John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia 
National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh 


The  Hamlin  School 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Comprising  a  French  School  for  Little 
Children,  Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School 
and  Post  Graduate  Departments,  Household 
Economics,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Elocution. 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  California, 
by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  by 
Eastern  Colleges. 

Courses  in  Singing,  Instrumental  Music 
(piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  flute,  cello,  etc.), 
Theory  and  Composition,  Harmony,  Sight 
Reading,  Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and 
Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department. 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  the  School, 
please  send  for  prospectus,  and  address 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.  M. 
2230  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco 


pays  to  sub-soil  land  in  the  spring,  and  it 
is  never  advisable  to  use  the  sub-soil 
plow  when  the  sub-soil  is  fully  saturated 
with  water,  even  though  the  surface  be 
fairly  dry.  Under  such  conditions  of 
plowing  the  cla3'  sub-soil  is  pressed  and 
packed,  when  the  object  is  to  pulverize 
it  and  allow  the  air  to  act  upon  it. 

No  principle  in  agriculture  has  been 
more  thoroughly  demonstrated  than  the 
value  of  a  deep,  thoroughly  pulverized 
seed  bed.  The  Romans  plowed  on  an 
average  nine  inches  deep — always  three 
times  for  a  crop,  and  in  stiff  lands  nine 
times.  They  did  not  call  three  inches 
"plowing;"  is  was  only  "scarifying." 
The  Flemish  farmers  were  the  first  to 
follow  the  better  lines  of  agriculture 
after  the  dark  ages.  They  devoted  their 
efforts  to  three  main  points:  (1)  The 
frequent  and  deep  pulverization  of  the 
soil;  (2)  the  accumulation  of  manure, 
and  (3)  the  destruction  of  weeds.  A 
deeper  and  more  thoroughly  pulverized 
seed  bed  was  the  foundation  upon  which 
England  built  an  improved  agriculture, 
and  this  principle  has  been  generally 
accepted  there  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  until  the  average 
production  has  increased  nearly  five  fold. 

A  late  letter  from  Hon.  William  Saun- 
ders, director  of  the  Central  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada,  states 
that  farmers  usually  plow  shallow 
immediately  after  harvest  (August)  "to 
preserve  moisture  and  destroy  weeds. 
*  *  *  *  In  October  they  commonly  plow 
eight  inches  deep.  Any  plowing  done  in 
the  spring  months  is  usually  shallow,  not 
more  than  six  inches  deep."  Eight 
inches  of  breaking  in  October  in  Canada, 
where  frosts  penetrate  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  is  better  for  moisture  storage  than 
plowing  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  inches  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  writer  has 
visited  a  number  of  Southern  agricultural 
colleges  this  year.  In  every  case  the 
directors    of   their    experiment  stations 


Order  Direct  and  Save  Agents  Profit 

Why  not  order  your  nursery  stock  direct  from  us,  and  save  that  25  per  cent 
commission  which  most  nurserymen  allow  their  salesmen?  The  price  we  name 
for  our  stock  is  a  price  based  on  actual  growing  cost,  plus  our  one  small  margin 
of  profit,  a  price  eliminating  all  traveling  men's  expenses,  dealers'  profits  and 
agents'  commissions.    Write  us  before  placing  your  order. 

DONALD  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Donald,  Oregon 


favored  a  deep  and  thoroughly  prepared 
seed  bed. 

The  Georgia  Experiment  Station  bulle- 
tins repeatedly  urge  a  deep,  mellow  and 
rich  seed  bed  for  corn;  and  they  insist 
that  if  the  soil  is  not  naturally  such,  it 
should  be  made  so  by  tillage  and  the 
addition  of  humus.  A  bulletin  of  the 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  on  "Cot- 
ton" states  that  "fourteen  years  of  exper- 
imentation have  justified  certain  conclu- 
sions that  may  be  accepted  as  practically 
final."  The  following  is  one  of  them: 
"Thorough  breaking  and  commingling  of 
the  upper  soil,  gradually  increasing  the 
depth  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  using  plow 
and  harrow,  is  more  effective  than  deeper 
but  less  thorough  pulverizing." 

A  North  Carolina  bulletin  states:  "It 
unquestionably  pays  well  to  thoroughly 
break  and  broadcast-harrow  land  for 
corn.  Using  a  two-horse  plow  and  run- 
ning it  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
afterwards  harrowing  with  large  smooth- 
ing- harrow,  puts  the  land  in  very  nice 
condition." 

On  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana 
the  tillage  for  cane  averages  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  depth.  On  the  Ewa 
plantation,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the 
average  depth  of  plowing  is  thirty  inches. 
This  plantation  produces  the  largest 
crops  of  sugar  cane  to  the  acre  in  the 
world. 

Nature's  plan  of  improving  soils  is  to 
use  a  cover  crop  of  weeds,  grass,  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  to  sub-soil  by  sending  the 
roots  down  one,  two,  three  or  four  feet, 
as  the  case  may  be,  thus  airing  and 
enriching  the  sub-soil  without  bringing 
it  to  the  surface.  In  the  farmers' 
co-operative  demonstration  work  the 
importance  of  a  deep  and  thoroughly 
prepared  seed  bed,  like  a  garden,  has 
been  most  widely  demonstrated.  Thou- 
sands of  tests  have  been  made  each  year 
by  exact  and  painstaking  farmers  to  an 
extent  that  leaves  no  possible  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  great  value  of  a  deep  and 
thoroughly  prepared  seed  bed. 

Concretely  stated,  a  deep,  thoroughly 
pulverized  seed  bed  filled  with  humus 
has  the  following  advantages:  It  pro- 
vides more  food,  because  it  increases 
chemical  action  and  multiplies  bacterial 
life  in  a  larger  body  of  soil.  It  stores 
more  moisture,  and  it  loses  its  moisture 
less    rapidly    on    account    of   its  cooler 


RAW  HOOD  RIVER  LAND 


IN  TRACTS  OF  ANY  SIZE 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


The  Boneboro  Orchard  Company  is  developing  about  1,000  acres  of  the  finest  orchard  land  in  Hood 
River  Valley.  Already  120  acres  has  been  cleared  and  planted  and  that  much  more  is  being  cleared  and 
planted  this  year.  However,  so  far  the  developers  have  been  unable  to  set  the  orchard  rapidly  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers.  Therefore,  the  unimproved  land  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms  for  the  advantage  of  investors  and  orchard  men  who  wish  to  develop 
their  own  property.  This  land  is  deep,  well  drained  volcanic  soil  with  a  gentle  north  slope.  Railroad 
station  on  the  land. 

Several  small  tracts  to  be  planted  this  fall  under  Boneboro  development  are  still  available  to  persons 
wishing  to  secure  the  best  orchard  land  in  Hood  River  started  right. 
For  full  particulars,  descriptions  and  maps  address 

BONEBORO  ORCHARD  CONPANY,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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lower  strata  and  the  presence  of  more 
humus.  It  increases  the  number  of  roots 
that  a  plant  will  throw  out.  It  allows 
plants  to  root  deeper  and  find  perma- 
nent moisture.  It  largely  obviates  the 
necessity  of  terracing,  because  it  holds 
so  much  water  in  suspension  that  heavy 
rainfalls  will  go  to  the  bottom  and  be 
held  by  the  drier  earth  above  until  they 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  sub-soil.  Humus 
enables  the  soil  to  store  more  moisture, 
increases  its  temperature,  makes  it  more 
porous,  furnishes  plant  food,  stimulates 
chemical  action  and  fosters  bacterial  life. 

Exceptions '  to  general  rules  for  deep 
fall  plowing:  Never  plow  below  the  line 
of  standing  water  in  the  soil,  because  the 
sub-soil  cannot  be  pulverized  in  water. 
The  water  level  must  first  be  lowered  by 
drainage.  Do  no  deep  fall  plowing  on 
light,  sandy  land  or  dry,  semi-arid  plains, 
and  this  especially  applies  to  elevated 
sandy  table  lands  and  most  of  the  deep 
sandy  lands  of  the  South.  Such  lands 
can  be  helped  by  adding  humus  and 
using  a  winter  cover  crop.  The  object 
of  deep  fall  plowing  is  mainly  to  increase 
the  supply  of  plant  food  and  the  storage 
of  moisture  in  the  soil.  While  this 
preparation  is  of  great  value  on  rolling 
lands  and  nearly  all  fields  so  long  in  cul- 
tivation that  plant  growth  is  medium  or 
less,  there  are  some  soils  that  for  the 
production  of  cotton  better  not  be  deep 
fall  broken,  such  as  very  rich  and  moist 
river  bottoms  and  the  virgin  black  land 
prairies  of  the  Gulf  States,  for  the  evi- 
dent reason  that  there  is  too  much  plant 
food  for  cotton  already  available  in  the 
soil,  with  abundant  moisture — conditions 
that  make  for  an  excessive  growth  of  the 
cotton  stalks  and  a  consequent  decrease 
in  fruitage — even  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. For  the  cotton  crop  upon  such 
lands  it  is  better  to  plow  very  shallow 
in  the  spring  and  bed  upon  the  firm  soil. 
Do  not  plow  deeply  or  sub-soil  in  the 
spring.  The  sub-soil  is  generally  too  full 
of  water,  and  it  is  too  late  for  much 
effective  action  of  the  air  upon  the  soil 
and  for  the  winter  rains  to  firm  the  sub- 
soil before  planting  for  cotton.  Thin 
gray  soils,  underlaid  with  yellow  or  stiff 
clay  near  the  surface,  most  of  the  post 
oak  flats  and  the  comparatively  level 
coast  lands  should  be  broken  in  ridges 
(back-furrowed)  five,  six  or  seven  feet 
wide,  according  to  the  crop  to  be  planted. 
Cotton  and  corn  may  be  left  thicker  in 
the  row  to  offset  the  wider  space 
between  the  rows.  The  dead  furrow 
between  the  rows  should  be  double 
plowed  and  made  as  deep  as  practicable, 
with  a  good  outlet  for  the  water.  This 
method  will  gradually  deepen  the  soil, 
increase  drainage,  reduce  washing  and 
give  a  larger  and  deeper  body  of  loose, 
aired  earth  for  the  roots.  This  plan  is 
excellent  when  surface  drainage  is  neces- 
sary. Soil  to  be  live  and  friable  must  be 
kept  out  of  standing  water  winter  and 
summer. 

The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  all 
use  the  ridge  method  (generally  seven 
feet  wide)  for  both  sugar  cane  and  corn. 
The  dead  furrow  is  as  deep  as  a  plow 
drawn  by  four  or  six  heavy  mules  can 
penetrate   at    the    last   breaking.  This 


gives  an  average  depth  of  tillage  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  The  adoption 
of  the  ridge  method  on  demonstration 
fields  in  the  Yazoo  Delta  in  1906 
increased  the  yield  of  corn  from  four- 
teen bushels  per  acre  to  seventy  bushels. 
No  fertilizer  was  used. 

In  case  no  winter  cover  crop  is  used 
the  soil  should  be  disked  or  harrowed 
two  or  three  times  during  the  winter, 
provided  it  is  dry  enough.  Give  good 
drainage  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  Any 
cultivation  done  after  the  deep  fall 
breaking  should  be  shallow — not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

<S>  <$>  <S> 

HEATING  ORCHARDS  to  protect  buds,  flow- 
ers and  young  fruit  from  late  spring  frosts 
has  proven  to  be  practicable.  There  are  three 
ways  of  generating  heat  in  the  orchard — by  burn- 
ing oil,  by  burning  coal  and  by  burning  wood  or 
brush.  Heat  is  what  is  wanted,  and  not  smoke. 
Smoke  will  help,  at  times,  but  cannot  often  be 
depended  upon,  especially  in  the  hilly  or  rolling 
lands  of  Missouri.  In  a  deep  valley  the  smudge 
value  of  smoke  would  be  the  greatest.  If  smoke 
can  be  made  to  hang  over  the  orchard  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  a  great 
deal  of  natural  heat  which  radiates  from  the  earth. 

In  Missouri  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  in 
order  to  save  the  crop.  Swelling  buds,  full  blown 
flowers,  and  even  young  fruit,  can  stand  more  cold 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  degree  of  cold 
that  will  be  fatal  will  depend  upon  the  stage  of 
development  of  bud,  flower  or  fruit.  The  danger 
points  for  peaches  are  as  follows:  Buds  appre- 
ciably swollen,  zero;  buds  showing  pink,  15  above 
zero;  almost  open,  25  above  zero;  flowers  newlv 
opened,  26  above  zero;  petals  beginning  to  fall.  28 
above  zero;  all  petals  off,  30  above  zero;  "shucks" 
(calyx  tubes)  beginning  to  shed  off,  32  above  zero. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  farther  along  the 
young  fruit  is  in  its  development  the  less  cold  it 
can  stand.  The  most  tender  stage  is  not  when 
trees  are  in  full  bloom.  The  danger  points  for 
apples  would  correspond  pretty  closely  to  the 
different  stages  enumerated  ior  peaches. 

The  danger  points  mentioned  are  conservative, 
as  in  each  case  a  little  lower  temperature  would 
not  kill,  but  heaters  should  be  lighted  as  these 
lines  are  approached.  This  applies  to  oil  burners. 
When  coal  is  used  the  heaters  will  have  to  he 
started  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  earlier,  as 
they  are  slower  in  warming  up.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  burning  wood.  When  the  temperature 
is  falling  rapidly,  in  all  cases,  heaters  should  be 
started  decidedly  earlier  than  when  it  is  going 
down  gradually.  Complete  preparations  for  the 
heating  should  be  made  well  in  advance.  The 
heaters  may  have  to  be  filled  and  left  in  the 
orchard  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  needed. 
In  the  meantime  they  must  be  carefully  covered, 
as  rains  may  occur  and  wet  coal,  or  water  in  oil, 
will  cause  very  inefficient  fires. 

The  number  of  heaters  per  acre  will  vary  some- 
what, depending  upon  their  size  and  heat-giving 
powers.  No  heater  holding  less  than  two  gallons 
of  oil  should  be  used,  as  it  is  not  practicable  to 
refill  them  during  the  night  if  used  on  a  large 
scale.  Coal  burners  also  should  be  large  enough  to 
burn  from  five  to  seven  hours.  Used  as  a  pro- 
tection against  spring  frosts  it  will  rarely  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  fires  going  longer  than  four 
hours — from  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six — 
but  in  extreme  cases  they  may  have  to  be  started 
as  early  as  eleven  o'clock.  Always  prepare  for 
the  worst.  For  apple  and  peach  orchards  it  is 
not  safe  to  use  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  of  the 
larger  types  of  heaters  per  acre.  For  the  mod- 
erate sizes  of  both  oil  and  coal  burners  eighty  to 
one  hundred  per  acre  should  insure  absolute  pro- 
tection. In  open  strawberry  fields  at  least-  125 
heaters  per  acre  should  be  used  to  insure  safety 
in  time  of  very  low  temperature.  The  same  is 
true  of  vineyards. 

There  are  fifteen  or  more  kinds  of  orchard  heat- 
ers on  the  market,  and  prices  vary  all  the  way 
from  $20  to  $45  per  hundred.  The  average  price 
would  be  about  $30  per  hundred,  regardless  of 
make,  as  the  larger  the  heater  used  the  fewer  will 
be  required  per  acre,  and  vice  versa.  Of  course, 
these  figures  are  only  approximate.  Oil  in  lots  of 
less  than  a  tank  car  (6,000  to  10,000  gallons)  costs 
about  five  cents  ler  gallon.  In  car  lots  the  cost  is 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  gallon.  Use  nothing 
but  fuel  oil  of  thirty  degrees  specific  gravity.  This 
can  be  purchased  through  oil  dealers  everywhere. 
Oil  may  be  stored  in  galvanized  iron  tanks  or  in 
cemented  cisterns,  where  the  walls  have  been 
coated  over  with  a  layer  of  asphalt  paint  to  pre- 
vent leakage.  Tanks  holding  1,200  gallons  cost 
about  $38  each.  Where  fuel  and  other  things  are 
purchased  in  large  quantities  the  cost  per  acre  is 
relatively  less.  Small  orchardists  should  combine 
when  purchasing  supplies. 

The  cost  of  heating  a  fifteen-acre  orchard,  or 
larger,   the  first  year  would   approximate   $45  to 


$50  per  acre.  Less  than  fifteen  acres,  where  the 
owner  purchased  alone,  the  cost  would  be  about 
$55  to  $60  per  acre.  These  estimates  include 
heaters,  fuel,  storage,  tanks  and  labor.  Tank 
wagons  would  cost  extra.  After  the  first  year  the 
cost  for  heating  would  not  be  more  than  $10  to 
$20  per  acre.  These  figures  refer  to  oil  heaters. 
We  do  not  have  the  data  for  coal  burners,  but 
they  would  be  no  more,  and  probably  less.  Where 
a  large  block  (10  acres  or  more)  is  heated  the 
number  of  heaters  per  acre  will  be  reduced,  as 
fewer  will  be  needed  in  the  interior  of  the  orchard. 
W.  L.  Howard,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 


Fruit  Ranch 

We  can  sell  all  or  half  of  a  fine  eighty-acre 
ranch,  located  in  the  famous  White  Salmon  Val- 
ley, Washington,  and  only  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  railway  and  steamer  landing. 

This  place  will  pay  nice  income  and  make  beau- 
tiful home  in  ideal  country  and  climate. 

Six-room  house,  with  large  living  room  and  fire- 
place, bathroom,  hot  and  cold  water,  etc.;  about 
twenty-five  acres  cleared  and  in  fruit,  consisting 
of  strawberries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc. 

Immediate  possession  can  be  given  and  price  is 
right. 

For  further  particulars  address 

INLAND  EMPIRE  COMPANY 

212-14  Railway  Exchange  Building 
Portland,  Oregon. 


TOO  LATE! 

Is  the  answer  many  a  man  has  had 
to  take  during  this  last  month, 
because  he  waited  until  the  last 
moment  to  place  his  order,  only  to 
find  stocks  depleted  and  assortments 
broken. 

It  is  time  now  to  lay  your  plans 
for  next  season.  If  you  are  going  to 
be  on  the  market  for  nursery  stock, 
drop  us  a  line.  We  have  splendid, 
clean,  thrifty,  guaranteed  stock,  on 
which  we  want  to  quote  you.  Qual- 
ity comes  first,  with  us,  and  we  have 
what  you  want. 

Our  1911  catalog  is  ready  for  your 
inspection,  and  we  want  to  mail  one 
to  your  address. 

We  need  more  salesmen,  and  if 
you  can  sell  trees  let  us  show  you 
our  proposition. 

Toppenish  Nursery 
Company 

Toppenish,  Washington 


WHY  GO  WEST? 

Virginia  offers  this  opportunity: 

70-acre  bearing  app'e  orchard  for 
sale.  Trees  vigorous,  12  to  20  years 
old.  Ideal  soil  and  location;  no 
frost;  elevation  1500  feet;  low  freight 
rates.  Pleasant  home;  fine  neighbor- 
hood. This  orchard,  together  with 
all  crops,  extra  land,  horses  and 
machinery,  $26,500. 

GEO.  C.  CATCHPOLE 

R.  D.  2  Troutville,  Virginia 
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Rogue  River  Valley 

400-ACRE  TRACT.    FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUBDIVISION. 
THE  BEST  RED  SHOT  AND  LEAF  MOLD  BOTTOM  SOIL. 
ONLY  $75.00  PER  ACRE.    TERMS.    FOR  QUICK  TURN. 

About  1 10  acres  cleared.  One  to  three  miles  from  two  main  line  railroad 
stations,  about  eight  miles  from  here.  Practically  level.  All  tillable. 
Portland  and  Frisco  auto  tourists  travel  main  county  road  through  this 
tract.  Two  bearing  family  orchards,  one  shown  on  left.  Nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  quality  and  price,  in  any  high  class  district. 

For  this  and  other  choice  properties  at  low  prices,  write 

A.  N.  PARSONS,  Real  Estate,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

References  by  permission:    First  National  Bank,  Grants  Pass  Banking  and  Trust  Co. 


IF 


You  like  this  publication 

You  find  it  helpful 

You  are  in  earnest  about 


Better  Fruit 


Tell  your  fruit  growing  neighbors 
about  it — Help  us  in  this  way  to 


help  you. 


Nursery  Stock  of 

Absolute  Reliability 

That's  the  only  kind  to  buy.  Good  trees  bring  success 
and  poor  trees  failure.  Fruit  growers  know  this.  They 
do  not  experiment.  They  buy  non-irrigated,  whole  root, 
budded  trees,  and  we  number  scores  of  them  on  our  list 
of  well  pleased  customers.  We  have  prepared  this  season 
for  an  immense  business.  That  means  trees,  trees,  trees 
without  limit  as  to  variety  and  quantity.  We  also  have 
an  immense  stock  of  small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  We 
solicit  your  confidence,  and  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 
Catalogue  on  application. 


Salem  Nursery  Company,  Salem,  O 


regon 


Reliable  and  live  salesmen  wanted. 


The  Old  Reliable 

Twenty-three  years  in  busi- 
ness. Twelve  thousand  dollars 
more  business  last  year  than  any 
previous  year. 

A  reputation  to  sustain. 

The  Albany  Nurseries 

(INCORPORATED) 

Bigger  and  better  than  ever 
A  few  more  salesmen  wanted 


THINGS  WE  ARE 
AGENTS  FOR 

KNOX  HATS 
ALFRED  BENJAMIN  &  CO.'S 
CLOTHING 
DR.  JAEGER  UNDERWEAR 

DR.  DEIMEL  LINEN  MESH 
UNDERWEAR 
DENT'S  and  FOWNES'  GLOVES 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


FRUIT 


Western 
Soft  Pine. 
Light,  strong 
and  durable. 


"Better  Fruit" 
subscribers 
demand  the 

"Better  Box." 


BOXES 


CAN    MAKE    TWO    CARLOADS  DAILY 

Washington  Mill  Co. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers 

Spokane,  Washington 


"King  of  the  Woods"  Power  Drag  Saw 

The  only  one-man  self-moving  Power  Drag  Saw  built  that  will  saw 
twenty  to  forty  cords  a  clay  costing  less  than  $1.00  to  operate,  with  an 
earning  capacity  of  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  day.  Pays  for  itself  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  Saws  logs  from  six  inches  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  Pulls 
itself  uphill  or  down.  There's  more  you  ought  to  know.  Let  us  tell  you. 
Catalogue  containing  complete  information  and  prices  just  off  the  press, 
sent  free  with  testimonials  from  users.  Your  money  back  if  not  as 
represented.  Write. 

REIERSON  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sole  Manufacturers 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Excursion  Fares  East 


VIA 


Oregon- Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company 


Round  Trip  Summer  Excursion  Fares  will  be  effective  on  dates  shown  below  in  May,  June,  July,  August  and 

September,  1911,  to 

Duluth  via  Council  Bluffs.  $66.90 

do    via  Kansas  City ....  68.70 

Kansas  City   60.00 

do    via  St.  Paul   65.70 

Milwaukee   72-5° 

Minneapolis    60.00 

do    via  Council  Bluffs.  .  63.90 

Montreal    105.00 

New  York   108.50 

Philadelphia   108.50 

Pittsburg   9:-5o 

May  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29 
June  5,  7,  9,  10,  12,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  29,  30 
July  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  19,  20,  26,  27,  28 
August  3,  4,  5,  14,  15,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  28,  29,  30 
September  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7 

All  tickets  bear  final  return  limit  of  October  31,  191 1.  Tickets  will  be  sold  at  proportionately  reduced 

Liberal  stop-over  privileges  permitted.  fares  to  many  other  destinations  in  the  East  in  addi- 

Choice  of  routes.  tion  to  those  named.    Return  may  be  made  through 

Sleeping  car  service  to  principal  centers.  California  at  slightly  higher  fares. 

Ask  or  write  nearest  O-W.  R.  &  N.  Agent  for  details,  or  write  to 
WM.  McMURRAY,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J  $102.40 

Baltimore   107.50 

Boston    110.00 

Buffalo   9!-5o 

Chicago    72-S° 

Council  Bluffs   60.00 

do    via  St.  Paul   63.90 

Denver   55-00 

Detroit    82.50 

Duluth    60.00 


DATES  OF  SALE: 


Rochester,  N.  Y   $91 .35 

St.  Joseph   60.00 

do    via  St.  Paul   6570 

St.  Louis   70.00 

St.  Paul   60.00 

do    via  Council  Bluffs.  .  63.90 

do    via  Kansas  City ...  .  65.70 

Toronto    9I-5° 

Washington    107.50 

Winnipeg   60.00 


$250.00  Secures  Five  Acres  of  $37.50  Make  Them  Yours  in 

THE  HEART  OF  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 

You  have  had  many  chances  to  buy  apple  orchards  on  the  installment  plan,  but  THE  CENTRAL 
ORCHARD  TRACTS  are  the  first  ever  offered  in  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  PROPER  on  the  easy- 
payment  plan.  You  will  not  be  financing  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  buying  the  best  land  in  Hood  River 
Valley. 

The  tracts  will  be  planted  and  cared  for  during  a  period  of  five  years,  on  the  terms  outlined.  For 
particulars  and  plats  address. 

CENTRAL  ORCHARDS  COMPANY,  Hood  River,  Oregon 

C.  R-.  Bone,  President  C.  H.  Sproat,  Vice  President  E.  O.  Blanchar,  Secretary. 

Our  references :    Everybody  who  knows  us 


We  Own  and  Have  for  Sale  1000  Acres 

^  a  c     \     of  Willamette  Valley  Non-Irrigated  Fruit  Land 

Bohrnstedt  Co. 

917  Andrus  Buildino-     \  This  is  being  sold  in  tracts  of  five,  ten  and  twenty  acres  and 

Minneapolis,  Minn.           ^^£i>  upwards.    We  care  for  the  orchards  under  the  supervision  of  scien- 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  youiN\A'  tific  horticulturists  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  development  period. 
Willamette  Valley  Orchard  Homes  \. 

booklet.   I  have  about  $   THE  A.   C.   BOHRNSTEDT  COMPANY 

to  invest.   Would  like  about   917  Andrus  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

acres. 

Branch  Offices :    304  U.  S.  National  Bank  Building, 

Name..:   \^  _-,  _  ^  ,  >s 

Salem  ;  Creswell,  and  Macleay,  Oregon 

Address    \. 
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STANDARDIZING  FRUIT— GROWING  AND  SHIPPING 

ADDRESS  BY  W.  C.  WALKER,  OF  PIONEER  FRUIT  COMPANY,  AT  WESTERN  FRUIT  JOBBERS'  CONVENTION,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


IT  CAN  safely  be  said  that  the  fruit 
industry  has  been  a  matter  of 
epochs — first,  the  growing  epoch; 
This,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Cali- 
fornia soil  and  climate  were  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruits  of 
almost  every  known  clime.  The  quan- 
tity, however,  became  so  great  that  the 
question  of  selling  became  a  serious 
matter  in  order  to  work  out  of  the  fruit 
the  "sinews  of  war"  necessary  to  make 
the  industry  commercially  possible. 
This  led  to  organization,  which  has 
branched  in  many  directions.  These 
organizations  have  gradually  developed 
what  might  be  termed  the  marketing 
epoch.  The  shipping  companies  and 
other  organizations  found  from  experi- 
ence that  it  was  necessary  to  have  well 
controlled  avenues  to  market  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  and  disastrous  com- 
petition. Through  these  avenues  it 
became  very  apparent  there  was  still 
another  question  that  developed  remark- 
ably as  the  industry  became  greater, 
and  that  question  was  one  that  could 
safely  be  considered  outside  the  field  of 
competition.  Fortunately  the  growers 
themselves — the  original  owners  of  the 
fruit — were  of  a  like  frame  of  mind  with 
that  of  the  commercial  factors,  and 
between  them  opened  up  last  year  what 
might  be  properly  called  the  standard- 
ization epoch.  The  results  of  the  first 
year's  operation  have  been  very  grati- 
fying.   While  the  scheme  was  entered 


into  with  fear  and  trembling  the  year 
has  wound  up  with  the  banners  flying. 
Even  the  most  skeptical  have  become 
convinced  that  standardization  is  going 
to  mean  as  much  in  the  development  of 
markets  as  anything  that  has  happened 
in  the  fruit  business  outside  of  organiza- 
tion work. 

It  can  be  said  that  organization  and 
standardization  practically  go  hand  in 
hand.  Were  it  not  for  organization 
of  local  committees  in  each  respective 
county  the  scheme  could  not  have  been 
launched  successfully.  Of  course,  there 
were  several  mistakes  made,  and  we  all 
realized  that  we  would  encounter  some 
snags.  But  fortunately  all  recognized 
that  it  was  a  new  venture  and  were 
willing  to  be  patient,  fair  and  considerate, 
and  let  the  little  aggravations  of  the  first 
year  be  jotted  down  in  the  experience 
book,  to  be  taken  up  at  the  deliberations 
in  the  near  future. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  standardized  fruit,  and  have 
watched  the  same  very  closely  because 
I  had  faith  in  the  quality  of  the  Cali- 
fornia product  if  the  trashy  fruit  were 
eliminated  and  kept  at  home.  I  have 
known  for  a  long  time,  from  Eastern 
experience  as  well  as  Coast,  there  is 
only  one  basis  on  which  California  can 
control  the  market,  and  that  is  quality. 
Of  course,  we  have  many  varieties  that 
will  always  find  a  market  because  no 
other  section  of  the  United  States  pro- 


duces them,  but  these  are  not  our  big- 
gest factors.  The  varieties  that  return 
the  largest  amount  of  money  to  North- 
ern California  are  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  grapes.  We  encounter  these 
in  many  states,  especially  peaches.  Con- 
sequently considerable  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  perfecting  the  peach 
pack.  Last  summer  it  was  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  look 
over  the  manifest  of  a  car  and  tell  to  a 
nicety  just  what  it  contained  in  the 
matter  of  sizes.  When  a  customer 
would  call  for  a  car  running  heavy  to  a 
certain  size  peach  we  could  offer  it 
with  very  little  delay,  whereas  heretofore 
it  has  been  almost  like  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  In  turn,  this  season  the  buyer  of 
a  car,  promptly  on  having  the  car  con- 
firmed to  him,  could  give  his  salesmen 
instructions  to  sell  so  many  boxes  of  a 
certain  size  and  was  sure  to  deliver  just 
what  he  had  sold.  When  the  car  arrived 
at  its  destination  it  was  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  sort  into  sizes  and  dis- 
tribute in  a  very  short  time,  whereas 
heretofore  it  has  been  a  question  of 
opening  up  almost  every  box  to  find  if 
the  peaches  were  large  or  small.  While 
this  may  not  seem  much  of  a  factor  in 
California,  in  the  Eastern  markets,  where 
time  is  so  precious,  it  has  meant  the 
difference  between  immediate  handling 
and  delayed  handling  of  the  produce.  It 
also  developed  this  season  if  peaches 
were  too  small  size  to  pack  a  satisfactory 


Read  what  Hood  River  says 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  Nov.  27,  1909. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  used  Cooper's 
Tree  Spray  Fluids,  VI,  for  killing  San  Jose 
scale  and  found  it  very  effectual. 

G.  R.  Castner,  County  Fruit  Inspector. 

APTERITE 
THE  SOIL  FUMIGANT 

DESTROYS   INSECTS  IN  THE 

GROUND 
REDUCES  LOSSES       SAVES  PROFITS 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE 
Write  for  1910  booklet  (32  pages) 
Testimony  from  fruit  growers 
everywhere 
Agent : 

C.  G.  ROBERTS 

247  Ash  Street       Portland,  Oregon 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

William  Cooper  &  Nephews 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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330  Jackson  st. -San  FKANeiseo 
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WRITER  SAMPLE  LABELS 


WE  MAKE  200  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 
SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

THE  BRAND 
"J.  C.  PEARSON  CO." 

On  a  keg  of  Cement  Coated  Nails  stands  for 
the  best  nails  for  any  purpose. 

They  are  almost  universally  used  for  fruit 
boxes. 

They  drive  easier,  hold  tighter  and  cost 
less  than  the  uncoated  or  barbed  nails. 

There  are  imitations  on  the  market. 
BEWARE!    Always  specify 

PEARSON'S 

Made  only  by 

J.  C.  Pearson  Co. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 
315  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agents 

P.  S. — By  sending  4  cents  in  stamps  to 
our  San  Francisco  office,  to  cover  the  post- 
age, we  will  send  free  a  "PEARSON"  Nail 
Puzzle,  a  novelty  that  will  afford  consider- 
able amusement. 
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two-tier  pack  they  could  be  packed 
three-tier,  and  a  certain  trade  was  always 
willing  to  buy  three-tier  peaches  at  a 
commensurate  price,  whereas  before  a 
two-tier  pack  of  too  small  peaches  meant 
rejection,  and  frequently  nothing  in 
return,  often  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
charges.  This  led  to  more  peaches  being 
packed  in  crates  when  they  ran  below 
a  certain  size.  Of  course,  crate  pack  has 
been  put  up  for  many  years,  but  I  believe 
there  have  been  fewer  complaints  from 
the  f.  o.  b.  trade  on  peaches  packed  in 
crates  than  in  former  years,  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  deception, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  peaches  packed 
in  crates  were  of  good  quality,  but  small. 
I  am  not  trying  to  urge  the  packing  of 
peaches  in  crates,  except  on  certain 
varieties  which  go  to  auction,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Western  trade  like  the 
peaches  put  up  in  the  California  boxes 
because  they  can  be  re-shipped  and 
handled  easier,  and  with  less  danger  of 
the  facing  being  disturbed  and  the  pack 
being  called  slack  and  poor. 

In  plum  packing  we  have  unquestion- 
ably made  great  strides.  In  fact  if  it 
were  not  for  standardization  in  Placer 


County  the  market  would  have  been  sur- 
feited with  small-sized,  unmarketable 
Burbank  plums,  put  up  in  the  old  style 
three-tier  pack,  whereas  this  year  it  was 
a  blessing  to  have  a  lot  of  this  fruit  kept 
at  home,  and  thus  make  way  for  the  fruit 
that  was  fit.  In  turn  this  developed  the 
permanent  place  for  a  four-tier  pack  of 
small  plums.  We  found  many  markets 
that  will  pay  as  much  for  a  small  plum 
packed  four  tier  as  they  will  for  a  reason- 
ably good  sized  plum  packed  three  tier, 
for  the  reason  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
fruit  stand  trade  that  can  use  a  small 
plum  very  profitably.  The  same  applies 
to  prunes. 

On  the  question  of  pear  packing  Cali- 
fornia has  always  stood  pretty  well. 
The  main  advantage  this  year  was  that 
wormy  stock  was  kept  at  home,  and 
gnarly  fruit  was  also  tobooed.  In  fact 
a  certain  section  that  was  always  looked 
upon  as  having  second-class  Bartlett 
pears  this  year  outsold  all  the  other 
sections,  and  I  think  it  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  that  section 
accepted  standardization  and  the  other 
two  main  sections  did  not  accept  the 
rulings,   with   the   result  that   the  plan 


proved  itself  in  the  pears  more  than  in 
anything  else  in  showing  the  relative 
advantages.  I  believe  in  another  season 
that,  sections  like  the  Sacramento  River 
and  Suisun  would  be  many  dollars  ahead 
if  they  were  to  accept  some  form  of 
standardization,  so  as  to  keep  at  home 
the  shipments  of  under-sized  and  imma- 
ture stock  that  never  colors  or  ripens, 
and  becomes  a  stumbling  block  for  the 
better  quality  that  is  shipped  about  a 
week  later.  If  first  class  Bartlett  pears 
were  marketed  from  the  beginning  we 
couldn't  begin  to  supply  the  demand,  but 
the  trouble  is  that  a  few  early  cars  are 
put  on  the  market,  the  buyer  obtains  a 
small  supply  at  a  big  price,  the  fruit 
never  colors  and  becomes  the  worst  kind 
of  a  drug  in  the  store,  so  much  so  that 
he  will  not  put  in  a  stock  of  the  later 
arrivals,  and  thus  forces  the  market 
down  through  lack  of  demand.  The 
grower  actually  suffers  more  through 
obtaining  a  good  price  on  the  first  few 
cars  and  a  low  price  on  the  great  many 
cars  following  than  if  he  were  to  keep 
his  product  on  the  trees  until  the  fruit 
was  riper  and  more  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. This  is  a  very  important 
question,  because  in  the  Bartlett  pear 
Northern  California  has  an  asset  that  is 
very  great  indeed,  and  by  the  proper 
handling  this  variety  can  be  made  one 
of  the  greatest  money  makers  in  the 
business.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  marketing  possibilities  of  Bartlett 
pears  if  put  up  in  the  right  way.  The 
California  Bartlett  is  known  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  as 
standing  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  fruits  that  ripen  to  a  greater 
state  of  perfection  off  the  tree  than  on, 
so  that  when  eating  a  California  Bartlett 
pear  the  consumer  enjoys  something  that 
cannot  be  equalled  for  lusciousness.  A 
little  attention  to  this  question  would 
return  vastly  more  than  the  outlay  of 
time  and  money. 

Grapes — In  the  packing  of  grapes  we 
are  really  somewhat  in  an  experimental 
stage.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  we 
have  a  receptacle  that  is  not  conducive 
to  the  best  carrying  of  our  product. 
It  is  a  problem  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  bend  our  efforts  for  a 
package  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
one.  The  experiments  as  carried  on  at 
Lodi  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  shown  almost  con- 
clusively that  the  so-called  commercial 
pack  is  not  good  for  the  product.  It 
develops  decay  because  the  fruit  is 
injured  through  pressing  and  crowding, 
the  bloom  is  rubbed  off  and  ventilation 
is  seriously  interfered  with.  I  believe 
that  in  handling  the  product  of  a  great 
vineyard  a  new  method  will  have  to  be 
adopted  to  make  a  satisfactory  pack.  I 
believe  that  the  tendency  is  rapidly 
developing . in  the  direction  of  a  central- 
ized or  house  pack,  the  same  as  in  the 
orange  and  apple  business.  I  believe  in 
time  the  home  pack  will  almost  entirely 
disappear,  except  in  sections  where  the 
vineyards  are  comparatively  small  and 
the  farmer,  with  his  family,  is  able  to 
handle  most  of  the  product.  Where  one 
has  to  depend  on  outside  help  it  will 
be  necessary  to  centralize  the  pack  so  as 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION! 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 

ATT  f\  T     An  att          MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY 
.  IlULnUAl  SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 


STUMP  DESTROYER 

Send  and  get  our  formula  and  method  for  destroying  stumps.  Cheap, 
simple  and  effective.    Price  $5.00. 

VOLL  &  BARKER,  Chemists 
411-412  Marion  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 


Crop  Specialist  Tells 

How  To  NakeYour  Land  Pay 
i50OT°l200PerA££ 


price 


That  may  sound  like  a  story — but  I  am  here  to  tell, 
►  show  and  to  prove  that  a  profit  of  from  $500  to  $1,200 
per  acre  is  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  or  grower 
50C*   \  I  in  the  country.   I  have  made  this  remarkable  record  on 
Imy  farms  for  several  years — other  farmers  who  have 
adopted  my  methods  are  also  succeeding — the 
same  success  is  within  your  reach.    The  secret  of 
this  wonderful  profit  is  scientific  and  intensive 
farming,  special  preparation  of  soil  and  the  growing  of  special  crops. 

Write  For  My  Two  Free  Books 

Book  No.  1  is  my  intensive  farming  book,  not  a  catalog,  published  to  sell 
for  50c;  send  and  get  it  now  free;  tells  of  my  experiments  and  experience 
I  for  the  last  32  years.    It  has  taken  32  years  to  write  and  to  complete  it.  If 
you  will  at  least  spend  32  minutes  reading  it  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
|  profitable  time  you  ever  spent.   This  book  explains  my  special  method 
^of  soil  preparation,  how  to  rotate  crops,  how  to  make  your  land 
pay  big  profits  as  I  have  done   by  growing  my  Grandpa's 
^Pride  Globe  Onions  which  have  produced  an  average  profit 
.of  $15,000  on  40  acres  and  other  special  crops. 

Book  No.  2  gives  the  history  of  the  Alton  Improved 
^Red  Raspberry  which  has  produced  an  average  profit 
^of  $1,200  per  acre  on  account  of  its  remarkable  oize, 
flavor,  long  fruiting  season  and  vitality. 

Write  for  my  books  today,  they  are  free  and 
will  interest  the  man  who  is  looking  for  big  profits. 
A.  O.  GILBERTSOtV,  CROP  SPECIALIST, 
Box  *svu  Mason  City,  Iowa* 


%  Have  Farmed  For  32 
Years 

During  this  time  I  Ixiye 
experimented,  my  one\vn 
was  to  produce  special  crojs 
that  would  be  out  of  the  or- 
dinary in  quality  and  profit. 
One  of  the  most  successful 
experiments  was  with  rasp- 
berries.   Instead  of  growing  | 
the  ordinary  variety  anditak- 
ing  an  ordinary  profit  I  pro- 
pagated  a   special  variety 
now  known  as  the  Alton  Im- 
proved Red  Raspberry  that 
has  stood  the   winters   of  | 
Northern  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  even  1 
as  far  north  as  Canada,with- 
out  the  least  winter  protec- 
tion. The  Berry  is  especial- 
ly remarkable  for  its  size  and 
delicious  flavor  as  well  as 
for  its  long  fruiting  season, 
which  on  an  average  ex-  1 
tends  over  a  period  of  three  | 
months.   If  you  only  have  a 
city  lot  or  if  you  have  a  farm 
investigate  this  wonderful,  J 
large,  delicious  berrv  now. 
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to  get  the  highest  efficiency  on  the  pack 
itself  and  the  closest  kind  of  unbiased 
supervision  as  to  what  should  go  into 
the  package.  The  grape  business  has 
unquestionably  been  seriously  interfered 
with  by  poor  packing,  and  I  believe  that 
the  committee  at  Lodi,  also  other  sec- 
tions, where  house  pack  is  rapidly  com- 
ing into  favor,  would  do  well  to  spend 
part  of  the  fund  on  experimental  work — 
developing  a  new  style  package. 

This  season  the  writer  personally 
examined  quite  a  few  thirty-pound  lug 
boxes  of  Tokays  in  Portland  and  other 
cities,  and  found  that  the  fruit  shipped 
in  the  thirty-pound  lug  boxes  showed 
up  in  excellent  shape,  much  better  than 
the  same  fruit  packed  in  the  ordinary 
crate,  but  the  trade  was  not  educated  up 
to  the  package  and  were  not  altogether 
in  favor  of  it  because  it  did  not  make  an 
ideal  re-shipping  package,  a  feature  that 
has  to  be  carefully  considered.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  California  fruit  is 
re-shipped  into  small  towns  after  it  is 
unloaded  from  the  car,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  snug  package,  and  one 
that  is  easy  and  safe  to  handle. 


Markings — I  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  uniform  system  of  marking  for 
each  variety  of  fruit.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Placer  County  should  have  one  sys- 
tem, Solano,  Yolo  and  Fresno  Counties 
each  another,  as  it  is  confusing  to  the 
buyers.  I  was  told  when  East  that  the 
marking,  such  as  "Not  over  72  peaches," 
was  disliked  for  the  reason  that  many  of 
the  buyers  are  foreigners,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  English  language,  and 
although  they  understood  the  figures 
"72"  or  "84,"  or  whatever  numbers 
might  be  on  the  box,  they  did  not  read 
the  English  words  surrounding  it  to  the 
effect  that  the  box  contained  that  num- 
ber and  larger,  and  when  they  would 
buy  ten  or  fifteen  packages  and  find 
some  84s,  some  72s  and  some  even  larger, 
there  was  an  immediate  howl  and  claim 
that  the  grower  was  trying  to  fool  them. 
The  marking  that  seemed  to  be  most  in 
favor  was  the  system  that  prevails  in  the 
dried  prune  business,  that  is  "60  to  70," 
"80  to  90,"  etc.;  then  the  buyer  would 
have  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
approximate  number  of  pieces  of  fruit 
in  the  box.    A  great  proportion  of  our 


NEW  RESIDENTS 

We  are  always  pleased  to  extend  courteous  assistance  to  new  residents  of  Hood  River  and  the 
Hood  River  Valley  by  advising  them  regarding  any  local  conditions  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
afford  every  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  their  financial  matters.  New  accounts  are  respect- 
fully and  cordially  invited,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.     Savings  department  in  connection. 

HOOD  RIVER  BANKING  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
F.  McKERCHER,  Vice  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Cashier 


Established  1900 
Incorporated  1906 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Capital  Fully  Paid  $50,000  Surplus  and  Profits  over  $50,000 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 
We  Give  Special  Attention  to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 
THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1859  Oldest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Capital  fully  paid  - 


Surplus  and  undivided  profits 


$1,000,000 
$600,000 


_„  Officers: 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

toward  Cookingham,  Vice  President       J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

INTEREST  PAW  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.  Travelers' 
checks  for  sale,  and   drafts   issued  available   in   all   countries   of  Europe. 


Capital  Stock  $100,000        Surplus  $22,000 

FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  W.  Hinrichs,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Blanchar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 


ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  AND  CARE 

GIVEN  TO  BUSINESS  DEALS 
FOR  NON-RESIDENT  CUSTOMERS 


Thorough  and  Conservative 


Assets  over  $500,000 


Savings  Bank  in  connection 


A  Reputation  to  Sustain 

Vineland 
Nurseries 
Company 

Clarkston,  Washington 

PROPAGATORS  OF 

Reliable  Nursery  Stock 

All  stock  budded  from  bearing  trees, 
fruit  and  ornamental 


ASHLAND  DISTRICT 

of  the 

ROGUE  RIVER 
VALLEY 

Orchards  near  the  City  of  Ash- 
land, Oregon,  hold  the  highest  rec- 
ords for  productiveness  per  acre, 
in  comparison  with  all  the  other 
orchard  localities  of  similar  size. 

A  booklet  descriptive  of  the  many 
resources  of  this  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  will  be  sent  free 
on  applying  to  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ashland  Commercial 
Club,  Ashland,  Oregon. 
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THE  TOOL  that  SAVES  a  TOOL 


Why  buy  two  tools  when  one  will  do  two  kinds 
of  work  and  do  it  better  and  easier  ?  Clark's 
original  "Cutaway"  Harrow  can  be  used  as  a  iieid 
harrow  and  its  extension  head  frame  converts  it 
into  an  orchard  harrow.   Drawn  by  two  medium 
horses  and  will  cut  28  to  30  acres  or  double  cut 
15  acres  in  a  day.   The  genuine  "Cutaway"  disk 
slices,  stirs,  lifts,  twists  and  aerates  the  soil. 
Working  the  soil  this  way  lets  in  the  air,  sunshine 
and  new  life  and  kills  foul  vegetation.  Thorough 
cultivation  makes  large  crops.   Successful  farm- 
ers, orchardists,  gardeners  and  planters  inno/ 
know  that  intensive  cultivation  is  profit-  rra„° 
able  when  done  properly.  lS 
Clark's  "Cutaway"  tools 
are  used  and  endorsed  by  satisfied  users  through- 
out this  entire  country.   Also  in  several  foreign 
countries.  Why  ?    Because  they  decrease 
labor  and  increase  crops. 


What  Prof. 
Bailey  Says 

"The  Double  Ac- 
t  i  o  n  'Cutaway' 
Harrow  has  been 
satisfactory.  I  use 
it  almost  continu- 
ously on  our  hard 
clay  land  with  good 
results." 


Our  disks  are 
made  of  cutlery  steel 
shaped  and  sharpen- 
ed in  our  own  shops 
and  are  the  only 
genuine  "Cutaway" 
disks. 

Beware  of  imitations 
and  infringements.  We 
make  A  tool  for  every 
crop.  It  your  dealer 
can't  Bupply  the  genu- 
ine"Cutaway,"  write  us  | 
your  needs. Satisfaction " 
guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipments.  Send  a  pos- 
tal today  for  our  new 
catalogue  "Intensive 
Cultivation."  It's  Free. 


Saves 

Time 

Labor 

Crops 

Money 


Send  today 

(or  this 
Free  Book 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  940  MAIN  STREET,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Staver  Co.,  Western  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon 


fruit  is  afterwards  sold  by  the  dozen, 
and  the  small  buyer  can  figure  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  dozens  he  can  get 
out  of  a  certain  size  package,  and  will 
offer  them  for  sale  at  his  stand  at  the 
same  ratio.  On  plums  I  would  recom- 
mend that  all  districts  adopt  a  plan  of 
showing  the  number  of  tiers  and  the 
size,  such  as  3x4s  three-tier,  4  x5s  three- 
tier,  etc.  This  will  show  the  purchaser 
the  number  of  pieces  he  can  expect  in 
the  top  layer  and  the  number  of  tiers  in 
the  crate,  and  he  can  figure  up  very 
quickly  about  how  many  dozens  he  can 
get  from  a  certain  package.  As  it 
requires  some  skill  to  make  the  proper 
kind  of  a  plum  pack,  and  frequently 
plums  do  not  run  uniformly,  I  believe 
an  attempt  to  mark  the  number  of  pieces 
on  a  crate  is  a  mistake.  The  trade  would 
prefer  to  have  it  shown,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated.  The  same  applies  to 
apricots.  . 

On  pear  packing  I  believe  the  most 
acceptable  method  would  be  the  tier 
mark.  The  trade  is  not  so  particular 
about  knowing  whether  a  box  contains 
an  exact  number  of  pears,  but  they  want 
to  know  whether  it  is  a  four,  five  or  six- 
tier  pack. 

On  grape  packing  I  believe  the  pack- 
age should  state  whether  it  is  two  basket, 
four  basket  or  six  basket  and  the  style 
of  pack,  and  whether  it  is  paling  or 
bunch. 

Cherries — I  believe  the  row  pack  is 
preferable,  and  the  counting  should  be 
done  on  the  end,  and  not  on  the  side,  so 
as  to  make  the  marking  and  counting 
more  uniform.  Some  districts  have  a 
plan  of  counting  the  number  of  rows  on 
the  side,  and  it  works  against  them  for 
the  reason  that  they  lose  about  a  row, 
because  a  ten-row  on  the  front  is  about 
eleven  rows  on  the  side,  and  the  trade 
buying    for    shipment    is    particular  in 


regard  to  the  markings  on  cherries,  and 
they  willingly  pay  more  for  a  ten-row 
cherry  than  an  eleven-row,  and  the 
grower  might  just  as  well  get  the  benefit. 
I  believe  that  we  should  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  price  on  our  large  sized 
fruit  as  against  the  small  sizes,  just  the 
same  as  in  the  orange  business.  Of 
course,  this  was  not  done  in  the  season 
just  past,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
because  the  new  system  was  not  gener- 


ally understood.  It  would  have  been  a 
mistake  to  try  and  bring  about  too  many 
changes  at  one  time.  I  think  this  com- 
ing season  we  should  consistently  try  to 
make  a  difference  in  price  on  the  large 
as  against  the  small  sized  fruit,  so  that 
the  grower  who  has  the  more  desirable 
sizes  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  this  will  encourage  more  care  in 
selecting.  I  would  also  recommend  and 
strongly  urge  that  all  districts  wheel  into 
line  on  the  question  of  standardizing. 
One  non-standardizing  district  shipping 
poor  fruit  will  undo  the  good  of  many 
districts  shipping  standardized  fruit.  As 
an  example,  a  car  of  poor  fruit  will  be 
rejected,  a  low  price  made  on  it  and 
immediately  the  wires  flash  the  news  that 
the  market  has  been  cut,  whereas  the 
market  in  general  has  not  been  cut,  but 
a  lower  price  made  to  dispose  of  the 
poor  car,  but  many  unscrupulous  buyers 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  give 
out  the  impression  generally  that  the 
market  has  gone  to  pieces,  etc.  The  dis- 
tricts that  have  adopted  standardization 
would  do  well  to  keep  up  the  agitation  in 
the  districts  that  have  not  done  so  as  a 
matter  of  self-protection  and  advance- 
ment of  the  business. 

In  concluding  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  cost  amounts  to  anything 
as  compared  with  the  results  obtained, 
and  I  hope  that  this  winter  will  see 
many  meetings  called  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  adopting  and  improving  plans 
for  standardization.  Northern  Califor- 
nia will  then  be  making  for  all  time  an 
industry  that  is  not  only  pleasant  to  fol- 
low, but  profitable  in  its  outcome.  This 
question  is  of  immense  importance  to  all 
of  us,  and  I  hope  the  plan  of  standardiza- 
tion will  be  adopted  throughout  the 
entire  deciduous  belt. 


w 
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Milk  Cans  That  Wear 

Milk  Cans  made  of  tinned  steel  plate.  The 
kind  that  are  inspected  after  every  operatian 
while  in  process  of  manufacture.  The  kind  that 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  and  give  satisfaction — 
the  best.  We  are  agents  for  both  the  STURGES 
and  the  BUHL  MILK  CANS  because  these 
makes  are  known  to  make  good. 

Send  for  special  booklet. 

MUNROE  &  CRISELL 

Selling  Agents  Portland,  Oregon 
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SURPLUS  STOCK 

We  have  the  following  stock  in  good  grades 
at  prices  that  will  please  you: 

APPLE 

Baldwin,  Bismarck,  Black  Ben,  Delicious, 
Fall  Wine,  Gano,  Grimes  Golden,  Hyde  King, 
Jonathan,  King  David,  Ingram,  Mcintosh 
Red,  Nonesuch,  Red  June,  Rome  Beauty, 
Spitzenberg,  Stayman  Winesap,  Wagener, 
Whitney,  Winesap,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Yellow 
Newtown  and  Yellow  Transparent. 

PEAR 

Anjou,  Bartlett,  Cornice,  Idaho  and  Winter 

Nelis'  PEACH 

Carmen,  Champion,  Cox  Cling,  Crawford 
Early,  Crawford  Late,  Early  Charlotte, 
Elberta,  Engalls  Mammoth,  Fitzgerald,  Fore- 
man, Guin,  Muir,  November,  Orange  Cling, 
Phillips  Cling,  Salway,  Slappy,  Smock,  Tri- 
umph and  Tuscan  Cling. 

CHERRY 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian,  Early  Richmond, 
Eng.  Morrilla,  Lambert,  Late  Duke,  Oxheart, 
Royal  Ann  and  Yellow  Spanish. 

PLUM 

Bradshaw,  Burbank,  Damson,  Diamond, 
Grand  Duke,  Green  Gage,  Maynard,  Wild 
Goose,  Macy  and  Yellow  Egg. 

PRUNE 

Italian,  Petite,  Silver  and  Tragedy. 

APRICOT 

Golden,     Moorpark,     Peach,     Tilton  and 
Yakimini.  NECTARINE 
New  White  and  Boston. 

NUT  TREES 

English  Walnut,  Almond,  etc. 

ORNAMENTAL 

Catalpa,  Black  Locust,  Mountain  Ash, 
American  Elm,  Norway  and  Silver  Maple, 
Mulberry  and  Norway  Spruce. 

All  the  above  stock  clean,  hardy  and  true 
to  name.    Write  for  special  spring  prices. 

THE  SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

SUNNYSIDE,  WASHINGTON 


COMPLETE   ELECTRIC   LIGHT  OUTFITS 

8,  15  and  30  Lamps.  Combination  Dynamo-Storage  Battery  Type 

Especially  designed  for  the  electric  lighting  of  ranches,  country  homes  stables 
ana  lactones.  While  common  coal  oil  lamps,  acetylene  systems  and  gasoline 
lamps  sometimes  explode,  this  electric  outfit  positively  cannot  explode  The 
iorce  ot  current  is  so  harmless  you  cannot  even  feel  the  current. 

Make  Your  Own  Electricity 

With  this  system  you  generate  electric  current  by  the  means  of  a  small 
gasoline  engine  driving  a  dynamo  or  generator  during  the  day.  The 
current  is  run  into  a  storage  battery.  Charging  of  the  storage  battery 
is  done  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  whenever  the  engine  is  being  run 
/or  other  work. 


No  skilled  electrician  needed  to  install  or 
attend.  Automatic  switchboard.  Pure  white 
16-candle-power  light.  Guaranteed.  Inex- 
pensive—first cost  as  well  as  upkeep. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  A 


NO  TROUBLES 
LOW  VOLTAGE 
LOW  COST 

NO  FIRE-NO  SHOCKS 


REYNOLD 


522 


LECTRIC 

;ines.  Motors,  C 
Pumping  Plant 
FIRST  AVE.  Si 


CO. 


nerators 


SEATTLE, 
U.  S.  A. 
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I  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


Dept. 


HTHE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Pumps  Water 

for  your  Home,  your  Stock,  or  for  Irrigation, 
without  care  or  adjustment.  No  springs;  no 
weights.  Does  not  even  have  to  be  oiled. 
The  Phillips  Hydraulic  Earn— Simple  in  con- 
struction— nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Pumps 
a  large  amount  of  water  to  a  low  height  or  a 
small  amount  to  a  greater  height.  Re- 
quires no  attention  after  it  is  started. 
W  rite  f orf urther  information.  State 
how  much  water  you  have,  the 
amount  of  fall,  etc.  A  Ram 
will  save  you  money. 


Phillips  Hydraulic  Ram  Co. 

432  Lumber  Eimmti  Bido.,  Portland,  Ore. 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRIN6S 

Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  waeon  a  "print i 
•T&gon,  therefore  fruit,  vegetables,  eees,  etc.,  | 
brine  ■«»  money.  Ask  for  special  proposition.! 
Hmrrej  Spring  Co  .    (    .17th  8t,  BseUt,  Wis." 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


C.  M.  SHAW 


ROY  F.  DEAN 


Dean  &  Shaw 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Fixtures 
Scientific  Electrical  Construction 
Home  Phone  3        Hood  River,  Oregon 

GET  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

420  Acres  Devoted  to  Nursery  Purposes 

THE  WOODBURN 

NURSERIES 

Established  1863  by  J.  H.  Settlemier 

Grower  of  Choice 

NURSERY  STOCK 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER 

Woodburn,  Oregon 


Stanley-Smith 
Lumber  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

LUMBER 

Lath,  Shingles,  Wood,  Etc. 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


S«  BEE 

SUPPLIES 


Are  standard — the  best  to  be 
had  for  money-making 
purposes.    We  are 
Agents  for   Lewis   Bee  Ware. 

Send  for  Catalog. 
Most   authoritative    Bee  Book 
issued,  84  pages  of  definite 
information.  Illustrated. 


The  Chas.H. Lilly  Co.  Seattle. 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


June 


In  the  March  "Better  Fruit"  we  sub- 
mitted you  some  of  the  "Expert  Testi- 
mony" received;  we  now  give  you 
some  practical  illustrations  of  the  fur- 
ther advantages  of 


"BLACK  LEAF  40" 


i.  T  h  e  "old 
way:"  Hauling 
Tobacco  Stems 
to  the  ranch,  to 
make  "Home- 
made" Extract. 

Total  weight 
about  6,800 
pounds. 


NICOTINE  YIELD,  about  42  pounds.  Sufficient  to  make  10,000  gallons  of  wash  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine." 
the  "home-made"  process,  no  uniformity  could  be  counted  upon. 


Und 


er 


2.  "Progress":  Hauling  twenty-eight  five-gallon  cans 
of  "Black  Leaf"  Tobacco  Extract  to  the  ranch. 


3.  "The  Latest":  Taking  one  case  (ten  tins)  of  "Black- 
Leaf  40"  to  the  ranch. 

,1 


Total  weight  about  1,750  pounds.   NICOTINE  YIELD 

about  42  pounds. 

Makes  10,000  gallons  of  wash  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nico- 
tine."   Uniform  strength  guaranteed. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  ne 
Like  our  "Black  Leaf"  Extract,  "Black  Leaf  40"  may  be 
damage  to  either.    Also,  "Black  Leaf  40"  is  perfectly  solub 
f  10^-lb.  can,  $12.50,  makes  1000  gall 
PRICE:]   2%-lb.  can,     3.25,  makes    240  gall 
[    ^4-lb.  can,       .85,  makes     47  gall 
These  prices  prevail  at  ALL  agencies  in  railroad  towns 
"Black  Leaf  40,"  send  us  postoffice  money  order  and  we  will 


Total  weight  about  160  pounds.    NICOTINE  YIELD 

about  42  pounds. 

Makes  10,000  gallons  of  wash  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nico- 
tine."   Uniform  strength  guaranteed, 
ither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

applied  when  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  foliage,  without 
le  in  water — no  clogging  of  nozzles, 
ons,  containing  "%oo  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine" 
ons,  containing  "%0o  of  1  per  cent  Nicotine" 


throughout  the  United  States, 
ship  you  by  express,  prepaid. 


If  you  cannot  thus  obtain 


The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company  (Incorporated),  Louisville,  Kentucky 


NORTHWEST  GROWERS'  UNIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


WE  publish  free  in  this  column  the 
name  of  any  fruit  growers'  organ- 
ization. Secretaries  are  requested  to 
furnish  particulars  for  publication. 

Oregon 

Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Eugene; 
Ashland  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Ashland; 
Hood  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River; 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Hood  River; 
Grand  Ronde  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  La 
Grande;  Milton  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Milton; 
Douglas  County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Rose- 
burg;  Willamette  Valley  Prune  Association,  Salem; 
Mosier  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mosier;  The 
Dalles  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  The  Dalles;  Salem 
Fruit  Union,  Salem;  Albany  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
Albany:  Coos  Bay  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Marshfield;  Estacada  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Estacada;  Umpqua  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Myrtle  Creek;  Hyland  Fruit  Growers  of 
Yamhill  County,  Sheridan;  Newburg  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Newberg;  Dufur  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  Dufur;  McMinnville  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  McMinnville;  Coquille  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Myrtle  Point;  Stanfield 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Stanfield;  Oregon  City 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Oregon  City;  Lin- 
coln County  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Toledo;  Rogue 
River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  Medford; 
Mount  Hood  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Sandy; 
Northeast  Gaston  Farmers'  Association,  Forest 
Grove;  Dallas  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Dallas; 
Northwest  Fruit  Exchange,  Portland;  Springbrook 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Springbrook. 

Washington 

Kennewick  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kenne- 
wick;  Wenatchee  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Wenat- 
chee;  Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Puyallup;  Vashon  Island  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Vashon;  Mt.  Vernon  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Mt.  Vernon;  White  Salmon  Fruit 
Growers'  Union,  White  Salmon;  Thurston  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Turn  water;  Bay  Island 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Tacoma;  Whatcom 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Curtis;  Yakima 
Valley  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Association, 
Granger;  Buckley  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Buckley;  Lewis  River  Fruit  Growers'  Union, 
Woodland;  Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union, 
North  Yakima;  Evergreen  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation,  R8,   Spokane;   White   River  Valley  Fruit 


and  Berry  Growers'  Association,  Kent;  Spokane 
Highland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Shannon; 
Lake  Chelan  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Chelan ; 
Zillah  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Toppenish; 
Kiona  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Kiona;  Mason 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Shelton; 
Clarkston  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Clarkston; 
Prosser  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Prosser; 
Walla  Walla  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Union,  Walla 
Walla;  The  Ridgefield  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
Ridgefield;  The  Felida  Prune  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Vancouver;  Grand  View  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Grandview;  Spokane  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Company,  Spokane;  Goldendale  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  Goldendale;  Yakima  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  North  Yakima;  Southwest  Washington 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Chehalis;  The  Touchet 
Valley  Fruit  and  Produce  Union,  Dayton;  Lewis 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Centralia;  The 
Green  Bluffs  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mead; 
Garfield  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  Garfield. 

Idaho 

Southern  Idaho  Fruit  Shippers'  Association, 
Boise;  New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
New  Plymouth;  Payette  Valley  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  Payette;  Parma-Roswell  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Parma;  Weiser  Fruit  and  Produce 
Growers'  Association,  Weiser;  Council  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Council;  Nampa  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Nampa;  Lewiston  Orchard 
Producers'  Association,  Lewiston;  Boise  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boise;  Caldwell  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Caldwell:  Emmett  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Emmett;  Twin  Falls  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  Twin  Falls:  Weiser  River 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Weiser. 

Colorado 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Durango;  Fremont  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  Canon  City;  Rocky  Ford  Melon 
Growers'  Association,  Rocky  Ford;  Plateau  and 
Debeque  Fruit,  Honey  and  Produce  Association, 
Debeque;  The  Producers'  Association,  Debeque; 
Surface  Creek  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Austin: 
Longmont  Produce  Exchange,  Longmont;  Manza- 
nola  Fruit  Association,  Manzanola:  Delta  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Delta;  Boulder  County 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Boulder;  Fort  Collins 
Beet  Growers'  Association,  Fort  Collins;  La  Junta 
Melon  and  Produce  Company,  La  Junta:  Rifle 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association.  Rifle;  North  Fork 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Paonia;  Fruita  Fruit 


and  Produce  Association,  Fruita:  Grand  Junction 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Clifton,  Palisade. 
Grand  Junction;  Palisade  Fruit  Growers'  Associa 
tion,  Palisade:  Peach  Growers'  Association,  Pal 
isade;  Colorado  Fruit  and  Commercial  Company 
Grand  Junction;  Montrose  Fruit  and  Product 
Association,  Montrose;  Hotchkiss  Fruit  Growers 
Association.  Hotchkiss;  Paonia  Fruit  Exchange 
Paonia;  Colorado  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
Delta;  Crawford  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Craw 
ford:  Manzanola  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Man- 
zanola. 

Montana 

Bitter  Root  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Hamilton. 

Utah 


Farmers  and  Fruit  Growers'  Forwarding  Asso- 
ciation, Centerville;  Ogden  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Ogden;  Brigham  Citv  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Brigham  City;  Utah  Countv  Fruit  & 
Produce  Association.  Provo:  Willard  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Willard;  Excelsior  Fruit  &  Prod- 
uce Association,  Clearfield  (Postoffice  Layton  R. 
F.  D.):  Centerville  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Centerville;  Bear  River  Valley  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  Bear  River  City;  Springville  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Springville:  Cache  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Wellsville:  Green 
River  Fruit  Gorwers'  Association,  Green  River. 

British  Columbia 

Peachland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Limited, 
Peachland;  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, Ladner;  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers' 
Association.  Victoria:  Victoria  Fruit  Exchange, 
Victoria;  Hammond  Fruit  Association.  Hammond; 
Western  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Mission;  Mis- 
sion City  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  ,  Mission; 
Hatzic  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Hatzic;  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  Salmon  Arm;  Okanogan  Fruit 
Union.  Limited,  Vernon:  Farmers'  Exchange, 
Kelowna:  Kootenay  Fruit  Union,  Limited,  Nelson: 
Grand  Forks  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Grand 
Forks:  Creston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange.  Cres- 
ton;  Kaslo  Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Kaslo; 
Summerland  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Summer- 
land.  / 

J  %  <s>  <s> 

'TTUi  J.  C.  PEARSON  CO.,  "The  Cement 
-L  Coated  Nail  People,"  office  No.  315  Monadnock 
Building,  San  Francisco,  California,  have  gotten 
out  a  unique  and  interesting  Nail  Puzzle,  which 
they  are  distributing  gratis  to  those  who  ask  for 
them.  Send  a  postal  card  to  the  above  address 
and  the  Pearson  people  will  do  the  rest. 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  GARDEN  SOIL  A  NECESSITY 


A VARIETY  of  plants  with  a  variety 
of  plant  food  requirements  are 
grown  in  the  garden.  To  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  all  these  different  plants 
many  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  must 
be  used  on  the  garden  soil.  The  garden 
gives  large  yields  in  proportion  to  the 
area  cultivated,  and  no  labor  or  means 
should  be  spared  to  make  it  yield  in 
abundance. 

We  like  to  begin  to  fertilize  our  gar- 
den soil  early  in  the  winter,  in  fact  just 
as  soon  as  the  crops  are  harvested  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall.    Small  amounts  of 


trash  and  manure  accumulate  about  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  These  amounts, 
when  raked  up  and  collected,  are  too 
small  to  pay  for  hitching  up  to  the  wagon 
and  hauling  to  the  fields,  hence  we  use 
the  shovel  and  wheelbarrow  and  get  this 
stuff  on  the  garden  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
The  ashes  from  our  wood  stoves  are 
removed  at  frequent  intervals  and  placed 
about  the  base  of  the  grapevines,  bush 
fruits  and  larger  fruit  trees.  The  winter 
and  spring  rains  leach  out  the  easily  sol- 
uble potash  and  other  mineral  elements 
of  the  ashes  and  carry  them  to  the  roots 


PACIFIC 

has  just  closed  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  year  in  its  history.  We  want  to  make  191 1  even 
more  successful  than  the  year  just  passed.  We  want  your  name  upon  our  subscription  list.  Here 
are  a  few  facts  which  will  help  you  to  decide  the  question  of  subscribing, 

•J  The  Pacific  Monthly  is  recognized  as  the  most  successful  independent  magazine  in  the  West.  It 
publishes  each  month  artistic  and  unusual  duotone  illustrations  of  beautiful  Western  scenery, 
studies  of  Indian  heads,  or  of  animal  life,  ranging  from  Alaska,  on  the  North,  to  Mexico  on  the 
South,  and  as  far  afield  as  Japan  and  the  South  Seas.  From  its  striking  cover  design  to  the  last  page 
you  will  find  a  feast  of  beautiful  pictures. 

tj  Each  month  it  publishes  from  five  or  six  short  stories  by  such  authors  as  Jack  London,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Harvey  Wickham,  D.  E.  Dermody,  Seumas  MacManus,  Fred.  R.  Bechdolt,  and 
other  well  known  writers  of  short  stories.  Its  stories  are  clean,  wholesome  and  read  able. 
€J  Each  month  one  or  more  strong  articles  are  published  by  such  writers  as  William  Winter,  the 
dean  of  dramatic  critics,  John  Kenneth  Turner,  the  author  of  "Barbarous  Mexico",  Rabbi  Wise,  the 
noted  Jewish  Rabbi,  and  John  E.  Lathrop,  who  contributes  a  non-partisan  review  of  national  affairs. 
Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood  contributes  each  month  under  the  title  of  "Impressions"  a  brilliant 
record  of  personal  opinion.  k 

<I  The  Pacific  Monthly  has  become  noted  for  having  published  some  of  the  best  verse  appearing 
in  any  of  the  magazines.  Charles  .Badger  Clark,  Jr.,  contributes  his  inimitable  cowboy  poems  ex- 
clusively to  The  Pacific  Monthly.  Berton  Braley,  George  Sterling,  Elizabeth  Lambert  Wood,  Wm. 
Maxwell,  and  other  well  known  poets  are  represented  by  their  best  work  in  our  pages. 

t|  A  feature  that  has  won  many  friends  for  The  Pacific  Monthly  has  been  our  descriptive  and  indus- 
trial articles.  During  the  coming  year  one  or  more  such  articles  will  be  published  each  month. 
Articles  now  scheduled  for  early  publication  are:  "Money  in  Live  Stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast",  "Suc- 
cess with  Apples","Nut  Culture  in  the  Northwest", "Success  with  Small  Fruits", "Fodder  Crops  in  the 
Western  States". 

€J  In  addition  to  these  articles  the  Progress  and  Development  Section  will  give  each  month  author- 
ative  information  as  to  the  resources  and  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  West.  To  those  who  are 
planning  to  come  West,  the  descriptive  illustrated  articles  on  various  sections  of  the  West  will  be 
invaluable. 

•I  If  you  want  a  clean,  fearless,  independent  magazine — one  that  will  give  you  wholesome,  readable 
stories,  authoritative,  descriptive  articles  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  West,  a  magazine  that 
believes  thoroughly  in  the  West  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  West — you  will  make  no  mistake  in 
subscribing  for  the  Pacific  Monthly.  Its  subscription  price  is  $1.50  a  year.  To  enable  you  to  try  it 
for  shorter  period,  however,  we  will  give  a  trial  subscription  of  six  months  for  $.50. 

<J  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  it  with  $.50  in  stamps  to  The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

THE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY  COMPANY 

Portland,  Oregon 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  in  acceptance  of  your  special  offer  of  a  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 


Addr 
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of  the  fruit  trees,  bushes  and  vines  for 
early  feeding  when  spring  growth  begins. 
Wash  water  and  other  soapy  slups  are 
poured  on  the  vegetable  garden,  the 
small  fruit  patch  and  on  the  flower  beds. 
It  is  true  these  slops  do  not  contain 
large  amounts  of  fertilizing  elements,  but 
they  must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way, 
and  it  is  better  to  save  them  for  fer- 
tilizing food  and  flower  crops  than  to 
throw  them  out  in  the  back  yard  any- 
where, or  to  alow  them  to  run  away 
through  the  underground  drain  pipe. 
The  dirt  and  waste  about  the  dwelling 
can  be  utilized  in  the  garden  soil  better 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  fertilization  amounts 
to  considerable.  About  twice 
each  week  the  cow  lot  is 
cleaned  with  the  rake  and 
shovel,  and  the  scrapings, 
amounting  to  some  half  a 
dozen  wheelbarrow  loads,  are 
removed  to  the  garden  and 
dumped  in  piles.  By  spring 
gardening  time  these  small 
piles  are  decomposed  and  in 
fine  condition  for  working 
into  the  soil,  either  for  the 
vegetable  or  for  the  flower 
beds.  Cow  manure  is  mild 
and  safe  to  use  with  the  ten- 
derest  of  plants,  as  very  little 
heat  is  given  off  in  decompo- 
sition. That  which  has  re- 
mained in  small  heaps  over 
winter  in  the  garden  works 
up  in  spring  as  fine  as  the 
finest  garden  loam,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  all  around  garden 
fertilizers  that  can  be  used. 

The  droppings  from  the 
poultry  houses  are  cleaned 
out  regularly  during  the  win- 
ter and  either  applied  direct 
to  the  garden  soil  or  mixed 
with  the  stable  manure  and 
applied  with  it.  As  poultry 
manure  is  very  strong,  it 
should  be  applied  thinly  over 
the  surface.  A  little  of  it  will 
go  a  long  way.  Where  coal 
ashes  or  other  similar  absorb- 
ing material  is  used  with  the 
droppings  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of  overfertilizing  the  soil 
with  them.  The  ashes  absorb 
and  hold  fertilizing  elements, 
and  when  they  are  worked 
into  the  soil  they  give  up 
these  fertilizers  as  plant  foods 
and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  mak- 
ing it  light,  friable  and  easy 
to  work.  Absorbing  material 
should  always  be  used  with 
poultry  droppings,  since  it 
keeps  the  poultry  house  more 
sanitary  and  almost  doubles 
the  value  of  the  manure. 

Where  not  enough  refuse 
about  the  home  can  be  had 
to  properly  fertilize  the  gar- 
den during  the  winter  we  use 
the  manure  from  any  of  the 
animal  stables.  In  spring  all 
the  coarsest  portion  is  raked 
off  and  hauled  to  the  fields. — 
California  Cultivator. 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


ORGANIZATION  A  VALUABLE  PUBLICITY  AGENCY 

BY  C.  C.  CHAPMAN,  AT  MEETING  OF  OREGON  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


HAD  it  done  no  more  than  to  hold  a 
session  like  this,  which  has  been 
bringing  out  papers  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
LaFollette's,  to  which  we  have  just 
listened,  the  value  of  the  Oregon  State 
Horticultural  Society  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  as  a  publicity  organization  would 
certainly  have  been  demonstrated.  Of 
course,  that  is  only  the  smallest  part,  in 
a  way,  of  what  it  has  done.  I  may  add 
to  the  force  of  Mr.  LaFollette's  paper  by 
stating  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  both  his  son's  ranch  and  his  own, 
away  down  on  the  Willamette  River, 
near  Wheatland,  twelve  miles  this  side 
of  Salem.  He  has  understated  rather 
than  overstated  the  possibilities  of  peach 
growing  on  many  of  the  lands  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  and  the  way  he^has 
put  it  has  been  so  forceful,  so  conserva- 
tive and  carried  so  much  conviction  with 
it  that  I  know,  in  our  publicity  matter 
which  we  are  sending  out,  we  shall  take 
advantage  of  that  and  quote  liberally 
from  his  paper,  with  a  view  to  inspiring 
confidence  in  Oregon  as  a  peach  state  as 
well  as  an  apple  state. 

Now,  I  judge  that  some  of  the  apple 
fairs — among  which  the  Oregon  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  been  taking  the  lead 
for  many,  many  years — some  of  the  apple 
fairs  must  have  been  doing  far  more 
work  toward  getting  Oregon  advertised 
than  the  producers  of  any  other  product 
of  the  soil  in  Oregon.  Mr.  LaFollette 
mentioned  that  at  the  Oregon  Develop- 
ment League  meeting  in  Salem  every- 
thing was  apples,  apples,  apples.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  only  about  two  per 
cent  of  the  products  of  the  soil  raised  in 
Oregon  are  apples. 

Dr.  Withycombe,  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  estimates  that  in  1910  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  soil  of  Ore- 
gon, farm  produce  included,  amounted 
to  more  than  $115,000,000;  of  that  only 
$6,000,000  was  fruit,  and  of  that  $6,000,000 
only  $2,000,000  was  apples.  If  apples 
represent  only  two  per  cent  and  got 
about  ninety-nine  and  forty  one-hun- 
dredths  per  cent  of  the  publicity  down 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Develop- 
ment League  in  Salem  and  at  the  Chi- 
cago Land  Show  and  the  National  Apple 
Show  held  in  Chicago,  following  the 
land  show,  and  the  National  Apple  Show 
just  completed  in  Spokane — where  Ore- 
gon apples  have  been  capturing  not  only 
sweepstake  prizes,  but  most  of  the 
advertising,  it  certainly  indicates  that 
the  apple  has  been  advertising  Oregon. 
What  we  are  afraid  of  is  that  possibly 
it  is  almost  advertising  too  much,  and 
that  people  are  beginning  to  think  that 
Oregon  is  not  only  an  apple  state,  but 
that  it  is  an  apple  state  only;  so  the 
Oregon  Horticultural  Society  certainly 
can  take  credit  to  itself  for  having  done 
its  work  well. 

They  have  been  holding  an  apple  show 
here  in  Portland  for  a  great  many  years, 
as  an  accessory  to  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  a  splendid 
little  show.  Quality  has  been  of  the  very 
best,  and  pains  have  been  taken  in  the 
preparation  of  the  fruit.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  compliment 


and  praise.  It  has  had  influence  in  edu- 
cating the  people  of  Portland  into  rec- 
ognizing what  Oregon  can  do  as  an 
apple  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  incentive  that  has  been  held  out 
to  the  growers  to  make  this  a  great  expo- 
sition has  been  absolutely  lacking.  Port- 
land has  been  backward  in  that  Port- 
land business  men — while  some  of  them 
have  risen  to  the  occasion  splendidly  in 
adding  to  the  inducements,  and  certainly 
deserve  credit — the  City  of  Portland,  as 
a  whole,  does  not  deserve  any  special 
credit.  We  have  been  backward  in  Port- 
land, there  is  no  question  about  it,  we 
have  been  traitors.  We  have  let  Seattle 
scoop  us  in  some  things  and  we  have 
let  Spokane  scoop  us  badly  in  the  fruit 
question,  when  they  got  the  idea  of  a 
national  apple  show.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  to  Spokane  have  seen  carload 
after  carload  and  carload  after  carload 
of  apples.  They  started  the  show  in  the 
Armory.  That  wasn't  big  enough,  and 
they  extended  it  to  the  street.  That 
wasn't  big  enough,  and  they  got  a  circus 
tent,  a  big  Barnum  &  Bailey  tent.  That 
wasn't  big  enough,  and  they  got  a  tent 
made  to  order.  That  wasn't  big  enough, 
and  they  extended  out  further  and 
further,  and  covered  up  the  streets.  It 
was  simply  wonderful,  and  passes  con- 
ception. Nobody  has  any  realization  of 
what  that  show  was  like  unless  he  has 
seen  it.  Spokane  beat  us  to  it,  and  has 
got  the  National  Apple  Show,  and  so, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Portland  has  had  to 
take  a  back  seat.  But  there  is  something 
very  comforting  about  this  situation 
here  in  Portland,  because  the  Oregonians 
have  carried  away  the  big  prizes.  While 
Spokane  business  men  put  up  something 
like  $42,000  of  their  own  money  to  make 
the  Spokane  Apple  Show  a  success,  it 
has  been  felt  that  the  great  result  of  the 
expenditure  of  their  own  money  is  the 
free  advertising  of  Oregon.  She  got  the 
advertising  for  having  taken  all  of  the 
great  prizes  from  the  city  and  state 
which  was  putting  up  for  the  expenses, 
so  there  are  some  joys,  as  you  can  see, 
in  Portland's  position  today.  We  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  advertising.  People 
believe  it  perhaps  more  readily  when 
Spokane  advertises  the  Oregon  apples 
as  sweepstakes  of  the  nation  than  if  Ore- 
gon herself  advertised  them  as  such. 
You  know  when  we  toot  our  own  horn 
some  people  will  say,  "Blessed  be  he 
who  tooteth  his  own  horn,  for  otherwise 
it  will  not  be  tooted,"  but  when  others 
toot  the  horn  for  us  it  means  something. 
With  Spokane  advertising  the  Oregon 
apples  we  have  the  advantage  at  a  very 
low  cost,  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  simply  drop  it  at 
that  point.  There  may  be  a  time  when 
Oregon  will  not  take  all  of  the  sweep- 
stake prizes.  In  fact  we  may  come  to 
the  point  where  it  will  be  so  thoroughly 
regarded  as  certain  that  Oregon  will 
take  the  prizes  that  we  may  be  asked  to 
step  aside  for  a  while  in  the  interest  of 
the  Northwest  and  give  the  Washington 
fellows  a  chance  to  make  a  showing. 

We  have  really  got  to  do  something 
here  in  Oregon  to  get  Oregon  on  the 
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map,  not  necessarily  in  competition  with 
the  National  Apple  Show  at  Spokane, 
but  in  a  way  that  will  give  further  iden- 
tity to  Oregon  as  an  apple  state.  It 
seems  to  me  that  can  be  done  in  a  way 
that  Spokane  has,  fortunately,  over- 
looked. Spokane  has  done  a  wonderful 
work  in  creating  the  National  Apple 
Show,  and  we  compliment  Spokane  on 
this  great  advertisement  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want 
Portland  or  any  other  city  to  have  a 
"National  Apple  Show."  Spokane  has 
carried  away  the  laurels,  and  is  wear- 
ing the  wreath,  and  we  want  to  accord  it 
to  them  with  the  hand  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  cheer  them  on  their  way,  but 
that  is  rj  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
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Important  to  Planters 
and  Fruit-Growers 

Through  the  Ballygreen  System  of  selection  and  certification  we  make 
it  possible  for  planters  and  fruit-growers  to  secure  clean,  hardy  nursery 
stock  of  proven  quality  and  pedigree,  propagated  from  the  best  trees  in  the 
finest  orchards  of  the  famous  fruit  valleys  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  secure  for  the  season  1911-12  scions  from  the  following  prize-winning 
orchards : 

C.  H.  Sproat,  Hood  River,  Oregon  (winner  of  Sweepstakes  prize,  Spokane  National  Apple  Show,  1910, 
and  Chicago  Apple  Show,  1910,  best  carload  of  Spitzenbergs). 

O.  G.  France,  Wenatchee,  Washington  (winner  of  prize  for  Winesaps,  Spokane  Apple  Show,  1908  and 
1910). 

Dick  Hart,  Toppenish,  Washington  (winner  of  prize  for  carload  of  mixed  apples,  Spokane  Apple  Show, 
1910). 

We  have  also  secured  selected  strains  and  varieties  from  the  orchards  of  Tedford  Brothers  and  Green 
Brothers,  Wenatchee,  Washington  (winners  of  plate  prizes  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Apple  Show,  1910,  and  at 
National  Apple  Show,  1910)  ;  J.  B.  Holt,  Pullman,  Washington ;  W.  E.  Bowes,  North  Yakima,  Washington ; 
Bear  Creek  Orchards,  Medford,  Oregon,  and  others. 

Our  trees  have  the  well-balanced  roots  and  tops  that  skilled  horticulturists  aim  to  secure. 

We  grow  exclusively,  and  are  pleased  to  offer  to  planters  for  1911-12  Selected  Trees  of  Certified  Pedigree. 

BALLYGREEN  NURSERIERS 


Please  write  for  price  list  and  pedigree  book 


HANFORD,  WASHINGTON 


The  Best  Trees 
That  Grow 

ARE  NOT  TOO  GOOD 
FOR  YOU 

Our  stock  has  given  such  excel- 
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that  you  connot  afford  to  do  with- 
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price  is  forgotton. 

Yakima  Valley 
Nursery  Company 

Toppenish,  Washington 
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could  not  start  in  and  create  a  great 
Oregon  apple  show.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  the  wealth  we  have  here  and 
the  spirit  we  have  throughout  the  state, 
and  the  energy  we  have  and  the  experi- 
ence we  have,  which  produces  the  finest 
apples  in  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible for  Oregon  to  put  up  an  Oregon 
apple  show  that  ought  to  excel  the 
apple  shows  held  elsewhere.  I  believe 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  Oregon  to 
become  identified  with  the  greatest 
apple  show,  not  necessarily  national,  but 
the  greatest  apple  show  produced  in  the 
world,  and  simply  call  it  the  Oregon 
apple  show.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
exclude  exhibitors  from  other  states;  we 
ought  to  encourage  them  to  come  from 
everywhere,  let  them  come  from  all  over 
the  nation.  If  they  think,  back  East, 
that  it  is  simply  in  the  method  of  culti- 
vation rather  than  in  the  climate  let  them 
bring  their  apples  and  carry  away  some 
of  the  Oregon  premiums.  Let  us  invite 
them  to  come  here  and  see  what  they  can 
produce  to  compare  with  what  we  have 
produced.  We  certainly  want  to  encour- 
age Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  British  Columbia  to  enter  their 
products  in  the  Oregon  apple  show,  and 
let  them  take  away  the  Oregon  prizes  if 
they  can.  We  have  scooped  them  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia;  we  have 
won  the  prizes  in  Spokane,  and  we  don't 
want  to  adopt  a  niggardly  policy  and 
exclude  any  part  of  the  West  or  of  the 
nation  from  the  Oregon  show.  We  want 
to  invite  them  in  to  compete,  but  let  us 
make  it  our  purpose  to  set  up  an  Oregon 


show  that  will  be  the  apple  show,  and  let 
it  be  named  "The  Oregon  Apple  Show." 

The  business  men  of  Portland  are 
beginning  to  see  what  is  possible  in  way 
of  an  apple  show.  Sixty  of  them  went 
to  Spokane  on  one  train  and  saw  the 
National  Apple  Show,  and  they  saw  what 
was  possible,  saw  how  that  great  attrac- 
tion was  a  drawing  card  from  all  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  saw  what  it  was 
worth  as  an  advertising  feature  to  Spo- 
kane, even  though  it  was  called  the 
National  Apple  Show.  It  seems  to  me 
if  Portland  business  men  can  be  prop- 
erly enthused  they  will  put  their  hands 
in  their  pockets  and  enable  the  Oregon 
apple  show  to  make  a  premium  offer- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  the  value  of  its 
offering  is  concerned,  will  certainly  entitle 
it  to  rank  with  Spokane. 

The  Spokane  exhibits  have  been  trans- 
planted to  Chicago.  Chicago  is  a  won- 
derful center.  It  is  a  city  rather  than 
a  country  town,  and  it  has  appealed  to 
me  that  valuable  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  is  the  advertising  of  the  Oregon 
apples  and  the  Washington  apples  at 
Chicago — valuable  as  that  is  to  the 
Northwest,  still  more  valuable  adver- 
tising could  be  done  in  what  might  be 
called  the  country  cities.  Take  Omaha, 
for  instance,  the  gateway  to  the  great 
farming  regions  of  Nebraska  and  Colo- 
rado, and,  further,  take  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, Kansas  City,  and  even  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  which  today  ranks  very,  very 
high — I  am  not  definitely  informed,  but 
possibly  the  highest.  I  know  it  did  for 
a  great  many  years  rank  the  best  in  apple 
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production.  Missouri  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois were  known  for  generations  as  great 
apple  sections.  St.  Louis  would  be  a 
splendid  place  in  which  to  make  a  grand 
exhibit.  It  esems  to  me,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  advertising  Oregon  and  adver- 
tising the  apple  industry  of  the  North- 
west, that  the  Oregon  Horticultural 
Society,  in  connection  with  the  apple 
growers,  should  take  upon  itself  the 
greater  purpose  of  moving  the  apple 
show  through  a  circuit  of  the  Western 
and  Middle  Western  cities — farm  cities — 
where,  instead  of  great  crowds  of  city 
bred  people  with  just  a  sprinkling  of 
farmers,  instead  of  those  just  coming  to 
see  the  show  from  curiosity,  there  would 
come  in  crowds  the  producers  themselves 
from  the  farming  centers,  from  the  agri- 
cultural centers,  towns  like  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  Aberdeen,  Dakota. 

If  the  Oregon  apple  show  is  perfected 
to  the  highest  point,  as  I  certainly  think 
it  will  be,  and  if  the  prize  winning 
exhibits  can  be  taken  back  there  to  those 
cities,  they  will  advertise  Oregon  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  even  more  than  it  is 
being  advertised  today  by  the  National 
Apple  Shown  in  Spokane.  These  things, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  entirely  possible. 
The  Horticultural  Society  is  the  agency 
through  which  this  work  can  be  taken 
up.  Your  president,  Mr.  Atwell,  spent 
three  months  of  this  present  summer 
and  fall  traveling  around  through  the 
East,  largely  on  the  purpose  of  this 
organization.  He  went  there  not  only 
with  the  prestige  of  being  the  president 
of  this  society,  which  commanded  the 
confidence  of  people  throughout  the 
East,  many  of  whom  knew  him  person- 
ally, but  he  went  with  the  backing  of 
the  commercial  organizations  of  this 
city  and  state,  of  the  Oregon  Develop- 
ment League  and  the  Portland  Commer- 
cial Club.  He  was  royally  received  and 
welcomed.  The  people  felt  that,  he  had 
a  message  for  them  in  telling  about 
Oregon  as  an  apple  state.  The  news- 
papers printed  columns  of  his  interviews, 
and  he  advertised  the  state  in  that  way. 
Most  valuable  of  all,  he  acquired  infor- 
mation as  to  the  possibility  of  exhibit- 
ing Oregon  fruits,  and  his  views  on  these 
matters  are  worth  more  than  you  pos- 
sibly realize.  He  is  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  look  to  him  as  a  leader. 

Let  us  all  get  together  on  this  in  the 
right  spirit  and  with  enthusiasm.  Let 
every  individual  member  of  this  society, 
every  individual  grower,  realize  that  this 
will  not  only  raise  the  standard  of  the 
industry,  but  it  will  advertise  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  as  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  Sometimes  we  get  the 
idea  that  the  apple  is  being  talked  about 
too  much,  that  we  ought  to  talk  more 
of  livestock  and  the  more  staple  indus- 
tries, but  it  seems  that  the  apple  is  the 
most  valuable,  in  an  advertising  way,  as 
an  index  of  the  climate.  A  perfect  apple 
cannot  be  raised  in  any  country  where 
the  climatic  extremes  are  so  great  as 
they  are  in  the  Middle  West. 

This  is  a  country  of  opportunity,  of 
great  resources,  a  country  where  a  young 


man  can  come  with  practically  no  means 
and  find  for  himself  a  future.  It  is  a 
country  where  anyone  who  has  accumu- 
lated means  can  come  in  order  to  live 
instead  of  exist.  In  our  advertising  we 
have  headed  advertisements  with  the 
wording  "Opportunities  in  Oregon,"  and 
we  have  headed  other  advertisements 
with  the  words  "Mild  Climate  in  Ore-, 
gon,"  and  it  is  the  mild  climate  which 
seems  to  appeal  to  the  larger  number. 
The  apple  of  the  Northwest  is  today  the 
great  advertisement  of  climate,  and  a 
climate   where  the   peach   can   grow  is 
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sters, automobile  owners,  and  hunting, 
fishing  and  camping.   Send  for  pamphlet  and  prices. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

ARNOLD  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Box  182  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


RettefFafffling 

V&M,    A*J°hn  Deere 
"JBook 

:ffiS-M::*  Just  Out 

r  jA  Farmer  Can 

H Get  it  Free 

THIS  valuable  bonk  has  eiglueen  articles  on  live 
farm  topics,  written  by  the  highest  authorities. 
Get  the  book  and  a  full  description  of  John 
Deere  Plows  and  Cultivators.  They  are  the  imple- 
ments of  quality,  made  for  farmers  who  want  the 
best.  We  will  send  the  book  and  catalogue  of  John 
Deere  goods  if  you  write  for 

Package  No.  46 

Mention  the  package  number  sure,  then 
you  will  get  exactly  the  right  stuff. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


GENUINE 


DIAMOND  CHICK  FOOD 

Insures  Healthy,  Vigorous, 

Sturdy  Chicks 


A  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
COMPLETE  FOOD. 


100  LBS 


Nothing  Else 
Needed 


PortlandSeed 
sgt  Company 

Ifortlaind  Oreg°» 

§    sole  manufactures5 


"Diamond"  Chick 
Food  is  made  from 
select  grains  and 
seeds,  sweet  dried 
meat,  grit,  shell 
and  charcoal. 
Steel  Cut,  No  Dust. 
Accurately  pro- 
portioned and  al- 
ways of  uniform 
food  value.  Not  a 
tonic,  not  a  med 
icine,  but  a  nat- 
ural food.  None 


A  other  so  good. 


Ask  for  Free  Sample. 

Our  1911  Special  Catalog  of 
"Diamond"  Quality  Poultry 
Supplies  with  practical  sug- 
gestions and  information  on  the 
care  of  poultry,  their  diseases 
and  treatment — sect  free  upon 
request.  Ask  for  catalog  No.202 

Portland  Seed  Co. 

Portland        :         :  Oregon 

»>  >  Just  received  2  Carloads  of  (Handy  tee  Incubators. 
Can  now  make  immediate  shipment. 


Warning  to 
Poulfrymen 

The  wonderful  successful 
and  superior  quality  of 
our  "Diamond"  Chick, 
Scratch  and  Egg 
Foods  has  caused  them 
to  be  widely  imitated,  un- 
scrupulous dealers  going 
so  far  as  to  brand  their 
jtroduct  as  "Diamond." 
Do  not  be  deceived 
by  these  mixtures, 
if  you  are  not  already 
familiar  with  our  Poultry 
Foods  send  at  once  for  free 
samples.  Compare  them 
with  others  and  note  the 
"Diamond  Quality."  In- 
sist that  our  name  and 
"Diamoud"  trade  mark 
appear  on  each  package. 
It's  your  guarantee  of  real 
quality — the  highest  ob- 
tainable. "Diamond" 
Chick,  Egg  and  Scratch 
Food  is  put  up  in  100  lb. 
bags,  full  weight. 
The  genuine  original 
"Diamond  Chick  Food  is 
manufactured  only  by  the 
Portland  Seed  Co. 
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tf  Let  Us  Tell  You 
About  Central  Oregon 

9    The  last  large  area  of  land  in  the  country  for  the  Home- 
seeker — just  opened  by  the  building  of  the 

Oregon  Trunk  Railway 

the  newest  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  affiliated  lines.  Through  the  scenic  Deschutes  Valley  into 
the  heart  of  a  vast  and  productive  section,  with  an  ideal  climate.  This  country  is  admirably 
adapted  to  general  farming  and  fruit-growing,  cattle  raising  and  dairying — particularly  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  unusually  long  grazing  season.  Numerous  irrigation  projects  being 
developed.    Now  is  the  time  to  buy  land  cheap.    Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 

Low  Rate  Round-trip  Homeseekers'  Tickets 

to  all  points  on  the  new  line  to  and  including  Madras  and  Metolius,  Oregon, 
on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month:  $52.50  from  St.  Paul-Minne- 
apolis, $57.50  from  Chicago — correspondingly  lew  fares  from  all  points  in 
the  East,  Middle  West  and  South. 

Get  our  new  Oregon  pamphlet  —  fully  descriptive,  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions —  and  details  about  fares  and  daily  through  electric-lighted  Tourist 
bleeping  Cars  over  the  "  Scenic  Highway  through  the  Land  of  Fortune." 
A.  D.  CHARLTON,  Asst.  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent  A  M  CLEL AND.  Gen' I  Pass.  Agent 
^  Portland,  Ore.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 


THE  NORTHWEST  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSERYMEN 


even  more  attractive  than  the  apple 
climate,  so  we  do  not  want  to  overlook 
the  peach.  I  will  tell  you  that  anyone 
who  has  been  through  these  orchards  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Willamette,  and  the 
Umpqua,  and  the  Rogue  and  the  Colum- 
bia know  that  they  can  raise  beautiful 
peaches.  It  is  simply  a  delight  to  see 
them  and  get  one's  teeth  stabbed  into 
one  of  those  luscious  fellows  right  off 
the  tree,  and  to  see  how  carefully  they 
are  handled  and  how  carefully  they  are 
wrapped  and  packed — the  peach  industry 
itself  is  a  great  advertisement  for  Ore- 
gon. We  don't  want  to  forget  the  pear. 
Medford  started  a  pear  fair  and  scooped 
some  other  parts  of  the  state.  Down  in 
Medford  they  say  we  cannot  raise  pears 
in  the  Willamette  Valley,  but  I  have 
tasted  just  as  good  pears  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Willamette  as  I  have  ever  tasted  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Rogue.  We  don't  want 
to  forget  the  pear  and  the  peach. 

In  the  newspaper  offices,  when  they 
have  a  lot  of  information  coming  in 
relating  to  some  subject,  they  try  to  get 
one  of  the  striking  features  in  the  head- 
line at  the  top.  The  apple  today  is  Ore- 
gon's headliner.  Let  us  also  support  the 
publicity  for  the  peach,  let  us  get  in 
behind  the  Medford  Pear  Fair  and  make 
it  the  success  it  deserves,  and  let  us  give 
credit  to  the  Spokane  National  Apple 
Show,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  right 
here  in  Oregon  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  create  one  the  greatest  advertisements 
Oregon  can  have,  and  carry  with  it  the 
name  and  identity  of  the  state,  "The  Ore- 
gon Apple  Show." 


Oregon — Albany  Nurseries,  Albany;  A.  Brown- 
ell,  Portland;  Sunnyslope  Nursery  Company, 
Baker  City;  Carlton  Nursery,  Carlton;  A.  McGee, 
Orenco,  M.  McDonald,  Orenco;  H.  S.  Galligan, 
Hood  River;  Tune-a-Tune  Nursery,  Freewater; 
J.  B.  Weaver,  Union;  S.  A.  Miller,  Milton;  G.  W. 
Miller,  Milton;  C.  B.  Miller,  Milton;  F.  W.  Power, 
Portland;  J.  B.  Pilkington,  Portland;  C.  F.  Raw- 
son,  Hood  River;  F.  W.  Settlemier,  Woodburn; 
F.  H.  Stanton,  Hood  River;  E.  P.  Smith,  Gresham; 
W.  S.  Sibson,  Portland;  Sluman  &  Harris,  Port- 
land; C.  D.  Thompson,  Hood  River;  H.  A.  Lewis, 
Portland;  Sunnyslope  Nursery  Company  Baker  City. 

Washington — C.  J.  Atwood,  Toppenish;  J.  J. 
Bonnell,  Seattle;  A.  C.  Brown,  R.  D.  2,  Selah; 
Ed  Dennis,  Wenatchee;  A.  Eckert,  Detroit;  D. 
Farquharson,  Bellingham;  George  Gibbs,  Clear- 
brook;  W.  A.  Berg,  North  Yakima;  Interlaken 
Nursery,  Seattle;  Inland  Nursery  and  Floral 
Company,  Spokane;  Rolla  A.  Jones,  R.  D.,  Hill- 
yard;  A.  Lingham,  Puyallup;  G.  A.  Loudenback, 
Cashmere;  A.  W.  McDonald,  Toppenish;  C. 
Malmo,  Seattle;  C.  McCormick,  Portage;  W.  S. 
McClain,  Sunnyside;  T.  J.  Murray,  Malott;  G.  W. 
R.  Peaslee,  Clarkston;  Richland  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Richland;  J.  A.  Stewart,  Christopher;  C.  N. 
Sandahl,  Seattle;  F.  K.  Spalding,  Sunnyside;  H. 
Schuett,  Seattle;  A.  G.  Tillinghast,  La  Conner; 
Wright  Nursery  Company,  Cashmere;  F.  A.  Wig- 
gins, Toppenish;  C.  B.  Wood,  R.  D.  2,  Selah; 
C.  N.  Young,  Tacoma;  E.  P.  Gilbert,  Spokane; 
Stephen  J.  Hermeling,  Vashon;  Northwest  Nur- 
sery Company,  North  Yakima;  H.  C.  Schumaker, 
Brighton  Beach;  E.  P.  Watson,  Clarkston;  Yakima 
Valley  Nurseries,  Toppenish;  Yakima-Sunnyside 
Nurseries,  Sunnyside. 

California — John  S.  Armstrong,  Ontario;  F.  X. 
Bouillard,  Chico;  J.  W.  Bairstow,  Hanford;  Chico 
Nursery,  Chico;  Leonard  Coates,  Morgan  Hill; 
California  Rose  Company,  Los  Angeles;  California 
Nursery  Company,   Niles;    Charles  A.  Chambers, 


Fresno;  L.  R.  Cody,  Saratoga;  R.  P.  Eachus, 
Lakeport;  A.  T.  Foster,  Dixon;  E.  Gill,  West 
Berkeley;  C.  W.  Howard,  Hemet;  William  C. 
Hale,  Orangehurst;  William  Kelly,  Imperial; 
James  Mills,  Riverside;  S.  W.  Marshall  &  Son, 
Fresno;  John  Maxwell,  Napa;  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Fred  Nelson,  Fowler;  Park  Nurs- 
ery Company,  Pasadena;  George  C.  Roading, 
Fresno;  Ruehl-Wheeler  Nursery,  San  Jose;  Silva 
&  Bergtholdt  Company,  New  Castle;  G.  W.  San- 
ders, Davis;  Scheidecker,  Sebastopol;  W.  A.  T. 
Stratton,  Petaluma;  R.  M.  Teague,  San  Dimas; 
T.  J.  True,  Sebastopol;  J.  B.  Wagner,  Pasadena; 
W.  F.  Wheeler;  Oakesdale;  Edwin  Fowler,  Fowler; 
Hartley  Bros.,  Vaccaville;  Thos.  Jacobs  &  Bros., 
Visalie. 

Alabama — W.  F.  Heikes,  Huntsville. 

British  Columbia — F.  R.  E.  DeHart,  Kelowna; 
M.  J.  Henry,  Vancouver;  F.  E.  Jones,  Royal  Ave- 
nue, New  Westminster;  Richard  Layritz,  Victoria; 
Riverside  Nurseries,  Grand  Forks;  Royal  Nurseries 
&  Floral  Company,  Vancouver. 

Colorado — J.  W.  Shadow,  Grand  Junction. 

Idaho — Anton  Diedrichsen,  Payette;  J.  F.  Lit- 
tooy,  Mountain  Home;  O.  F.  Smith,  Blackfoot; 
Tyler  Bros.,  Kimberly;  J.  C.  Finstad,  Sand  Point; 
C.  P.  Hartley,  Emmet;  J.  A.  Waters,  Twin  Falls. 

Montana — Montana  Nursery  Company,  Billings. 

New  Hampshire — Benjamin  Chase  Company, 
Derry  Village. 

New  York — Jackson  Perkins  Company,  Neward; 
McHutchinson  &  Co.,  New  York;  Vredenberg  & 
Co.,  Rochester. 

Pennsylvania — J.  Horace  McFarland  Company, 
Harrisburg. 

Tennessee — Southern  Nursery  Company,  Win- 
chester. 

Utah — Harness,  Dix  &  Co.,  Roy;  Orchardist 
Supply  Company,  Salt  Lake;  Pioneer  Nursery 
Company,  Salt  Lake;  Utah  Nursery  Company, 
Salt  Lake;  Davis  County  Nursery,  Roy. 


Hood  River  Valley  Nursery  Company 

Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON  Phone  325X 

Will  have  for  spring  delivery  a  choice  lot  of  one-year-old  budded  apple  trees  on  three-year-old  roots,  the 
very  best  yearlings  possible  to  grow.  Standard  varities  from  best  selected  Hood  River  bearing  trees — 
Spitzenbergs,  Yellow  Newtowns,  Ortleys,  Arkansas  Blacks,  Gravensteins,  Baldwins  and  Jonathans.  All 
trees  guaranteed  first-class  and  true  to  name.  Start  your  orchards  right  with  budded  trees  from  our 
nursery,  four  miles  southwest  from  Hood  River  Station. 

WILLIAM  ENSCHEDE,  Nurseryman  H.  S.  BUTTE RFI ELD,  President 
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MAKING  OF  A  SMALL  FRUIT  GARDEN  A  NECESSITY 


From  the  Weekly  Oregonian 


EVERY  farmer  has  a  vegetable  gar- 
den. Practically  every  farm  has  an 
apple  orchard,  while  there  are  cherry 
trees  along  the  fence  rows  and  pears  and 
plums  about  the  barn  and  house.  Just 
as  these  are  considered  a  necessity  on 
every  well  ordered  farm,  so  a  garden  of 
small  fruits  is  considered  a  necessity 
wherever  the  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  luxury  of  having  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  for  daily  use. 

If  we  set  out  an  orchard  we  must  wait 
before  it  will  produce  much  fruit,  but  we 
begin  to  eat  of  the  small  fruits  the  very 
next  season  after  setting  the  plants.  If 
we  set  strawberries  this  season  we  may 
expect  a  full  crop  next  spring,  and  of 
raspberries  a  partial  crop.  Currants, 
raspberries  and  gooseberries  will  gener- 
ally bear  full  crops  the  third  year  if  good 
plants  have  been  set  out. 

If  there  is  a  warm  knoll  a  few  rods 
from  the  buildings,  says  a  writer  in 
Greene's  Fruit  Grower,  select  it  for  the 
fruit  garden.  The  ground  should  be  well 
drained,  that  is,  water  must  not  lie  in  it, 
but  is  should  not  be  soil  which  dries  out 
and  bakes  in  warm  weather.  Land  slop- 
ing to  the  south  or  east  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  fruit  growing  when  it  can  be 
secured.  The  one  location  on  the  farm 
to  avoid  is  where  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet. 
Fruits  will  do  no  good  in  such  a  location. 
Buds  and  blossoms  do  not  suffer  as  much 
from  frost  on  slight  elevations  as  on  low 
grounds,  hence  we  seek  such  places  for 
our  fruit.  Lay  out  the  garden  in  har- 
mony with  the  buildings  and  the  fields. 

Give  the  ground  a  good  heavy  coating 
of  stable  manure,  plow  it  under  and  grow 
a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes.  Manure  the 
ground  and  plow  again.  It  should  be 
cultivated  thoroughly,  and  when  dry  it  is 
ready  to  plant.  Spring  planting  is  well 
adapted  for  all  small  fruits,  and  is  here 
recommended. 

Plan  a  garden  of  a  quadrilateral  form, 
much  longer  than  wide.  For  an  acre 
garden,  400  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide;  a 
half  acre,  300  feet  by  72  feet,  or  a  quarter 
acre,  175  by  45  feet.  Let  the  rows  be  six 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  four  feet  in  the 
row.  Having  the  length  of  the  rows,  the 
number  of  rows  and  the  distance  apart  in 
the  row,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  plants  of  each  kind  which  will  be 
needed.  Strawberries  may  be  set  fifteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  being 
three  feet  apart.  If  all  the  plants,  except 
strawberries,  are  set  so  that  they  can  be 
cultivated  in  two  directions  by  the  horse 
it  will  save  much  time  and  labor. 

For  strawberries  only  a  shallow  drill 
mark  is  made  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  rows.  The  roots  of  the  plants  are 
carefully  spread  in  a  shallow  excavation. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  a  good 
set  of  these  plants  if  it  is  remembered 
that  the  roots  of  these  plants  must  never 
be  exposed  to  air  or  sun,  that  the  plant 
must  be  set  at  same  depth  as  it  stood 
before  moving,  and,  lastly,  that  the 
earth  must  be  thoroughly  composted 
about  the  roots. 

For  the  other  small  fruits  furrow  the 
land  out  to  a  good  depth.  Drop  the 
plants  in  the  rows  at  four  feet,  and  with 


a  hoe  and  the  feet  cover  and  tramp  the 
plants  well  into  their  places.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  will  need  to  be  set 
deeper  than  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
Buy  only  first  class  plants  from  reliable 
dealers.  No  stable  manure  should  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  roots  of 
bushes  at  planting  time. 

Give  clean  cultivation,  just  as  corn 
or  potatoes  need,  no  more,  no  less.  Do 
not  let  a  weed  grow,  and  keep  the  ground 
always  stirred  until  the  growing  season 
is  over. 

After  setting  strawberries  should  have 
all  the  blossom  branches  and  all  the  run- 
ners pruned  away,  as  they  appear  until 
August.  This  will  give  good,  strong 
plants.  After  planting  the  raspberries 
and  blackberries  cut  off  "all  the  tops  at 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground.  When 
the  new  tops  are  about  four  feet  high 
they  should  be  cut  off.  This  will  give 
sturdy  plants,  able  to  stand  up  without 
stakes.  After  bearing  the  old  canes  are 
cut  out,  as  they  bear  but  once.  The 
suckers  should  be  cut  down  as  they 
appear.  Currants  and  gooseberries  should 
have  a  large  portion  of  the  shoots  cut 
out  each  spring.  This  will  throw  all  the 
strength  into  fewer  branches  and  give 
finer  fruit. 

The  beginner  is  advised  to  plant  only 
such  hardy  varieties  as  have  been  proved 
of  value  in  his  neighborhood,  and  not  to 
need  winter  protection.  This  is  true  of 
all  small  fruits  except  strawberries, 
which  may  be  covered  with  leaves,  clean 
straw  or  corn  fodder  after  the  ground  is 
frozen,  in  the  early  winter.  The  best 
mulching  for  all  small  fruits,  except  the 
strawberry,  is  thorough  cultivation,  as  is 
given  to  corn  and  potatoes. 

<3>  <S>  <S> 

Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  B.  Bragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on  get- 
ting most  reliable  dry  goods,  clothing, 
shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most  reason- 
able prices  that  are  possible.    Try  it. 


WHOLE  ROOT  TREES 

Are  the  only  kind  to  set.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  arrangements  for  your  next  fall's 
requirements.  We  have  a  large,  full  line, 
and  ask  that  you  correspond  with  us. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 

CARLTON,  OREGON 


W.  F.  LARAWAY 


DOCTOR  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 


EYES 
TESTED 


LENSES 
GROUND 


Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 


Hood  River 

Oregon 


and 


Glenwood 

Iowa 


WE  GUARANTEE  RESULTS 


Crest  Spray 


A  HEAVY  MISCIBLE  OIL  FOR 
ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS 


An  Effective 


EXTERMINATOR 

of  all 

Insect  Life,  Germs 
and  Vermin 

CREST  SPRAY  is  the  result  of  scientific 
and  practical  experiments  by  the  best 
phytopathologists  and  chemists. 

ANALYSIS:  Tar  and  kindred  products,  Naphthal, 
Pyroligneous  Acid,  Douglas  Fir  Oil,  Phenols, 
Creosote,  Turpentine,  Resin,  Sulphur  and  Soda. 

DIFFERS   FROM   OTHER  SPRAYS 

Crest  Spray  is  a  soluble  or  miscible  oil 
and  mixes  readily  with  water.  It  remains 
in  solution,  forming  an  emulsion. 

It  is  non-poisonous  and  harmless  to 
operator. 

Requires  no  boiling  or  preparation  like 
the  Lime-Sulphur. 

Its  use  is  a  saving  of  time  and  money. 

Home-made  Lime-Sulphur  costs  from 
V/2  cents  to  2  cents  per  gallon. 

Crest  Spray  costs  from  ll/t  cents  to 
3  cents  per  gallon. 

A  gallon  of  Crest  Spray  has  a  cov- 
ering power  almost  twice  as  great  as 
Lime-Sulphur,  reducing  the  cost  nearly 
one-half. 

SCIENTIFIC,  EFFECTIVE,  CON- 
VENIENT, ECONOMICAL 

PRICES: 

Barrels,  25  or  50  gallons,  per  gallon  $1.25 

Five-gallon  can,  per  gallon  -  1.35 

One-gallon  can,  per  gallon  -       -  1.50 

Half-gallon  can    -       -              -  .90 

Quart  can     -----  .50 

Pint  can       -----  .30 

Testimonials  sent  on  application 

Crest  Chemical  Co. 


84  Bell  Street 


Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hood  River  Nurseries 

Have  for  the  coming  season  a  very  complete  line  of 

NURSERY  STOCK 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  propagated 
from  selected  bearing  trees.  Make  no 
mistake,  but  start  your  orchard  right. 
Plant  generation  trees.  Hood  River 
(Clark  Seedling)  strawberry  plants  in 
quantities  to  suit.  Send  for  prices. 

RAWSON  &  STANTON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


ALPINE  ORCHARDS 

300  Acres  in  one-year-old  trees  of  best  commercial 
varieties.  Red-shot  soil,  rolling-  in  character,  giving 
perfect  air  and  soil  drainage.  Good  shipping  facilities, 
schools,  churches,  etc.  Prices  $250  to  $300  per  acre, 
cared  for  one  to  four  years  by  our  horticulturist.  Any 
size  tract. 

Also  a  few  10-acre  tracts  ready  for  the  plow  and 
some  with  scattered  timber.    Prices  right. 

Small  payment  down  and  easy  terms  handle  any  of  these. 

OREGON  APPLE  ORCHARDS  CO. 

432  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  Portland,  Oregon 

•d  .1  _(  602  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
xsrancnes  \  t>i       ■  m- 

j  Bloomington,  illmois 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  APPLES  AND  PEARS  — 
The  department  of  horticulture  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  is  doing  pollenation  work  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  apple  and  pear  orchards  this 
vear  near  Medford  and  Hood  River.  Four  men — 
R.  W.  Reese,  assisted  by  J.  M.  Spidel  of  Edmund, 
Oklahoma,  Ray  Roberts  of  Lebannon,  Linn  County, 
and  C.  C.  Thompson  of  Hood  River — have  been 
at  Medford  experimenting  on  crossing,  in  the 
orchards  there,  and  studying  various  problems 
concerning  the  setting  of  pears  and  apples.  A 
corps  of  the  college  men  will  shortly  go  to  Hood 
River  to  take  up  the  study  of  some  special  prob- 
lems there.  For  three  years  work  has  been  done 
on  problems  as  to  sterility  and  fertility  of  apples 
there,  and  the  mutual  affinity  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  up  there.  This  year  special  difficulties 
in  handling  Spitzenbergs  will  be  taken  up.  Trees 
of  varying  vigor  will  be  studied  to  learn  what 
influences  such  conditions  as  their  fertility  or 
sterility.  For  the  first  time  work  will  be  con- 
ducted at  Freewater  and  in  the  Milton  district, 
and  a  part  of  the  Walla  Walla  Valley.  The  prob- 
lems will  be  in  connection  with  the  special  fruits 
grown  in  that  region  to  determine  whether  the 
climatic  conditions  there  cause  any  variations  from 
data  already  collected  in  other  regions.  Special 
studies  are  to  be  made  of  the  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Winesap  apples.  At  the  home  station 
at  the  college  E.  J.  Krause,  assisted  by  others  of 
the  horticulture  department,  is  going  to  conduct 
elaborate  series  of  studies  and  experiments.  Their 
work  is  to  be  more  along  the  line  of  bud  study, 
as  to  the  development  and  differentiation  of  apple 
buds.  Professor  V.  R.  Gardner  has  started  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  blossoms  of  the  prune  and 
cherry  along  the  line  of  preliminary  studies  _  of 
breeding  work  he  hopes  to  take  up  this  coming 
year  with  these  fruits.  We  shall  first  determine 
the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
cherries  and  prunes.  From  the  studies  obtained 
we  hope  to  get  a  certain  percentage  of  seedlings 
which  indicate  the  stability  and  unit  characters  of 
these  varieties.  J.  D.  Griffin  of  Astoria,  Clatsop 
County,  a  junior  student,  will  assist  Mr.  Gardner. 


4  4  Hawkey  e 
Tree  Protector" 

Protects  your  trees  against 
rabbits,  mice  and  other  tree 
gnawers;  also  against  cut 
worms,  sun  scald,  and  skin- 
ning by  cultivation.  Cost 
is  but  a  trifle.  The  value 
of  one  tree  is  more  than  the 
cost  of  all  the  Hawkeye  Pro- 
tectors you  will  need.  Write 
for  prices  and  full  description. 
Burlington  Basket  Co. 
STATE  AGENTS 

G.  M.  Westland,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Fair  Oaks  Nursery  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Welch  Nursery  Co.,  Madison,  Ala. 

Parker  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

C.  H.  Webster,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 

F.  F.  Powell,  Stevensville,  Mont. 

Humphrey  Nurseries,  Humphrey,  Neb. 

Geo.  F.  Hall,  Wendall,  Idaho 

Brown  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Nursery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Baker,  Route  2,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
O.  K.  Nurseries,  Wynnewood,  Okla. 
Jefferson  Nursery  Co.,  Monticello,  Fla. 
J.  A.  Hess,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Denver  Nurseries,  Denver,  Colo. 

Frank  Brown  &  Son  Co.,  Paynesville,  Minn. 
Elm  Brook  Farm  Co.,  Hallowell,  Me. 
A.  G.  Swanson,  Miamisburg,  Ohio 


Berry  Boxes  and  Crates  Tin  Top  Fruit  Baskets 

Folding  Berry  Boxes  at  $2.50  per  M 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 


Ogden,  Utah 


JOHN  J.  OLSEN   &  BRO. 

Established  1892  Tacoma,  Washington 


NURSERY  CATALOG 

New,  handsome,  instructive,  up-to-date,  describing 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Free  on  request.     Write  now,  mentioning  this  paper. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON,  Nurseryman,  Portland,  Oregon 


Lime-Sulphur  Hydrometer  ^\li:^g%\lT  for 


By  mail,  with  test  jar  and  instruc- 
tions, $1.00.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 


CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania 


PORTLAND  WHOLESALE 
NURSERY  COMPANY 


Rooms  1  and  2  Lambert-Sargeant  Building 
Corner  East  Alder  Street  and  Grand  Avenue 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Mills  College 


NEAR  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

The  only  Woman's  College  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Chart- 
ered 1885.  Ideal  climate.  Entrance  and  graduation  re- 
quirements equivalent  to  those  of  Standford  and  University 
of  California.  Well  equipped  laboratories.  Grounds  com- 
prise one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Special  care  for  health,  out- 
door life.  Pres.  Luella  Clay  Carson.  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Vor  catalogue  address  Secretary,  Mills  College  P.  O.,  Calif 


The 

Modern 
Wagon 


OUR  BOOKLET 

When  the  Going  is  Hard 

Contains  information  that  is  well  worth  your 
time  to  read.  The  discussion  on  "A  Wheel 
with  One  Spoke"  is  worth  DOLLARS  to  you. 
We  tell  you  why  a  wooden  wheel  is 
dished,  which  is  something  many  wagon 
manufacturers  do  not  know.  There  are  about 
twenty-five  other  articles  just  as  interesting. 

DAVENPORT  ROLLER-BEARING 

STEEL  FARM  WAGON 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  DAVENPORT  is  the  wagon  for  the  farmer  today. 
Among  these  are :  30%  to  50%  Lighter  Draft.  Increased  Carrying  Capacity,  Does  Not  Carry 
Mud.  No  Repair  Bills,  No  Tires  to  Reset,  and  Many,  Many  More^ 

Better  Investigate.  Write  for  the  booklet  and  also 
for  our  Package  No.  22.  Both  sent  FRE?i. 

DAVENPORT  WAGON  COMPANY 
Davenport,  Iowa 


THE  ROLLER  BEARING 
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THE  LABEL  HELPS. 


7&  PARIS  FAIR 

Hood  River's  largest  and  best  store 

DRY  GOODS 

SHOES,  CLOTHING 


We  are  offering  some  extra 
specials  in  our  Clothing  De- 
partment.   Ask  to  see  them. 

Try  a  pair  of  American  Lady 
$3  and  $3.50  Shoes,  or  American 
Gentleman  $3.50  and  $4  Shoes 


Why  Bother  with 
Irrigation? 

ASK 

PHOENIX  LUMBER  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
ABOUT 

Cut  Over  Lands 

YOU  CAN  BUY  CHEAP 


Ask  the  People  Using  Our  Boxes  About 

Quality  and  Service 

WE  MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN  FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Multnomah  Lumber  &  Box  Co. 

Jobbers  of  Pearson  Cement-Coated  Box  Nails  Portland,  Oregon 


BETTER  FRUIT 

Has  no  peer  in  the  Northwest. 
And  so  we  have  established 

The  Fruit 
Journal 

along  similar  lines  in  behalf  of  the 
great  irrigated  fruit  districts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  a  com- 
panion paper  to  this,  your  favorite 
fruit  magazine. 

We  have  made  it  up-to-date,  clean, 
high  class  editorially,  mechanically 
and  pictorially. 

The  subscription  rate  is  $1.00  per 
year.    It  is  worth  it. 

THE  INTERMOUNTAIN 
FRUIT  JOURNAL 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
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EXPERIENCED  HORTICULTURAL  MEN  IN  DEMAND 

THE  great  demand  for  trained  men  in 
the  horticultural  world  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the 
department  of  horticulture  at  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College,  Professor  C.  I. 
Lewis,  has  had  thirteen  calls  for  gradu- 
ates to  fill  positions  of  importance  on 
large  fruit  ranches  owned  by  wealthy 
corporations  and  individuals  within  the 
past  month  which  he  is  unable  to  satisfy 
because  all  of  the  graduates  are  either 
conducting  fruit  ranches  of  their  own  or 
have  already  obtained  profitable  situ- 
ations. 

A  large  corporation  in  Maryland,  con- 
trolling several  thousands  of  acres  in 
orchards,  is  contemplating  putting  in 
some  thousands  of  acres  more  in  fruit 
trees,  and  has  applied  to  Professor  Lewis 
for  a  man  of  sufficient  experience  to 
demand  a  salary  of  $2,500. 

An  Eastern  university  wrote  Professor 
Lewis  recently  asking  him  to  recom- 
mend a  man  for  the  position  of  head  of 
the  department  of  horticulture  there. 

A  foreman  for  the  combined  holdings 
of  two  of  Portland's  leading  business 
men  who  have  large  fruit  ranches  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  has  also  been  asked 
for  from  among  the  college  graduates. 

One  of  the  largest  development  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  Coast,  having  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  their  holdings,  and 
making  extensive  developments  involv- 
ing the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums 
of  money,  wants  an  O.  A.  C.  graduate  as 
superintendent  of  their  work,  and  will 
give  $2,000  to  the  right  man. 

From  Eastern  Oregon  there  has  come 
a  call  for  a  foreman  to  take  charge  of 
some  6,000  acres  held  by  a  syndicate  of 
thirty  Dakotans,  to  see  to  the  planting  of 
orchards,  spraying,  irrigation  work  and 
to  carry  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  enterprise. 

An  immense  Eastern  concern,  repre- 
senting over  a  million  dollars  in  capital, 
is  now  making  extensive  developments 
in  various  parts  of  Oregon,  and  is  asking 
the  college  department  of  horticulture 
■for  a  superintendent  for  10.000  acres  of 
orchards  that  are  among  its  holdings. 

In  the  Yakima  Valley,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Washington,  there  are  large 
tracts  of  fruit  lands  held  by  a  Seattle 
firm  which  is  writing  Professor  Lewis 
for  an  orchard  superintendent. 


A  call  has  been  received  for  a  graduate 
of  the  college  who  will  go  east  to  Ohio 
and  install  Pacific  Coast  methods  in 
large  orchards  near  Cleveland. 

Some,  900  acres  in  Western  Washing- 
ton are  owned  by  a  Portland  corpora- 
tion which  has  asked  for  a  college  man 
to  become  foreman. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  gave,  an  appointment  to  an 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  graduate 
last  June,  is  now  calling  for  another. 

A  man  who  has  been  waiting  for  six 
months  for  an  O.  A.  C.  graduate  to  take 
charge  of  a  hundred-acre  walnut  grove 
he  owns  near  Springfield,  Oregon,  has 
announced  that  he  is  coming  to  the  col- 
lege soon  to  make  a  personal  effort  to 
secure  someone,  and  Professor  Lewis  has 
said  he  must  give  him  a  man  from  this 
year's  short  course,  since  there  are  no 
others  available. 

Other  openings  with  florists,  or  as 
head  men  in  greenhouses,  are  also  to  be 
filled,  and  if  there  were  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred graduates  from  the  college  every 
year  they  could  all  be  placed  advan- 
tageously, there  is  so  great  a  demand 
for  men  with  Western  training  and 
experience.  Most  of  the  men  graduated 
in  the  past  are  on  orchards  of  their  own 
which  are  paying  so  well  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  leave  them  to  accept  a 
salaried  position.  The  rest  are  already 
placed  advantageously,  and  thus  are  not 
available  for  appointment. 

At  the  first  of  July  last  year  the  col- 
lege   department    of    horticulture  had 


RIFE 
RAMS 


Water  in 
Your  Orchard 

or  fruit  patch  saves  time 
and  labor.  Get  all  you 
need  from  an  automatic 
Rife  Ram. 


Costs  little  to  install — nothing  to 
operate.     Raises   water   30  feet 
for   every   foot   of   fall.  Land 
lying  above  canal  or  stream  sup- 
plied with  water.     Pumps  auto- 
matically day  and  night, 
winter  and  summer.  Fully 
guaranteed. 

If  there  is  a  stream,  pond 
or  spring  within  a  mile 
write  for  plans,  book  and 
trial  offer,  free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 

2525  Trinity  Bldg.         New  York  / 


refused  twenty  applications  for  gradu- 
ates to  fill  good  positions,  being  unable 
to  supply  the  men.  Sometimes  requests 
come  from  men  in  the  East,  asking  that 
positions  be  found  for  them,  but  the 
demand  is  for  men  of  Western  experi- 
ence, whom  Professor  Lewis  can  recom- 
mend from  personal  knowledge. 

The  college  needs  men  for  its  own 
experiment  station  work.  If  the  legis- 
lature, now  in  session,  grants  the  appro- 
priations requested  for  the  establishment 
of  new  branch  stations  the  college  will 
need  nine  more  men  for  this  one  branch 
of  the  work  alone  next  June. 

<$><$><$> 

FRUIT  DEALERS   THAT  ADVERTISE 
IN  BETTER  FRUIT 

EASTERN  BUYERS 
Gibson  Fruit  Company,  G.  M.  H.  Wagner  & 
Sons,  Chicago;  Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  D.  Crossley  & 
Sons,  Sgobel  &  Day,  New  York;  Lindsay  & 
Co.,  Helena,  Great  Falls  and  Billings,  Montana; 
Lawrence  Hensley  Fruit  Company,  Denver;  Ryan 
&  Virden  Company,  Butte,  Montana;  E.  P.  Stacy 
&  Sons,  Minneapolis;  Simons-Jacobs  Company, 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  England;  Garcia, 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  London,  England;  J.  H.  Lutten  & 
Son,  Hamburg,  Germany;  Omer  Decugis  et  Fils, 
Paris,  France;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French 
Company,  New  York;  Walter  Webling,  Boston; 
John  Brown,  Brighton,  Ontario;  Ira  B.  Salomon, 
Canning,  Nova  Scotia;  William  Clement,  Mont- 
real; D.  L.  Dick,  Portland,  Maine;  Crutchfield  & 
Wool  folk,  Pittsburg;  E.  P.  Stacy  &  Sons,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota;  George  Middendorf  Company,  Chi- 
cago; Sam  Haines,  New  York;  W.  Dennis  &  Sons, 
Covent  Garden  Market,  London,  England;  Bigalow 
Fruit  Company,  Cleveland;  C.  H.  Weaver  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  W.  J.  Henry  Produce  Company, 
Detroit;  Gamble-Robinson  Commission  Company, 
Minneapolis;  Denney  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Mound  City 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  St.  Louis;  Ebner 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  Vincennes,  Indi- 
ana; Grinnell,  Collins  &  Co.,  Minneapolis;  The 
Callender-Vanderhoof  Company,  Minneapolis;  John 
B.  Cancelmo,  Philadelphia;  Alfred  Otis,  Boston; 
The  B.  Presley  Company,  St.  Paul;  Fliegler  &  Co., 
St.  Paul;  Ray  &  Hatfield,  New  York;  Appel  & 
Ujffy,  New  Orleans;  Sutton  Bros.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  I.  N.  Price  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Jacob  G. 
Reuter  &  Co.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

WESTERN  BUYERS 
Davenport  Bros.,  Pearson,  Page  &  Co.,  McEwen 
&  Koskey,  Mark  Levy,  Bell  &  Co.,  Levy  &  Spiegl, 
W.  B.  Glafke  &  Co.,  Dryer,  Bollam  Company,  Page 
&  Son,  T.  O'Malley  Company,  Northwestern  Fruit 
Exchange,  Portland,  Oregon;  Ryan  &  Newton, 
H.  J.  Shinn  Company,  Grant  McCann  Company, 
Spokane,  Washington;  Davidson  Fruit  Company, 
Hood  River,  Oregon;  Richey  &  Gilbert,  Toppenish, 
Washington. 


FRUIT  GROWING 

AND  BEE  KEEPING 

Learn  what  an  ideal  combination  it 
makes.  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture"  tells 
all  about  it.  Six  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion 25c.  64-page  book  on  Bees  and  sup- 
ply catalog  free.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Box  83,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Within  the  Shadow  of  Glorious  Mount  Hood 


Are  Grown  the  IV or  Id 's  Most  Famous  Apples 

Last  year  the  apple  crop  of  Hood  River  was  valued  at  $1,000,000. 

About  1,000  acres  in  actual  bearing  produced  this  entire  crop. 
$500  per  acre  is  an  average  yield. 

$2,000  per  acre  is  an  average  price  for  full  bearing  orchards. 

 Clip  out  and  mail  now 

FIVE  YEAR 

Orchards  on 
easy  payments 
for 

$500  per  acre 


Hood  River  District  Land  Co.,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Sirs:  Please  send  me  information  regarding  your  easy 
payment  plan  of  purchasing  orchards. 


Name 


Address 
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SCOTT- MUNSELL  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

321-329  East  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  1018-1020  Sprague  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Vehicles  and  Implements 

Carry  large  assortment  of  best  styles  of  earth-working  tools  ;  also  haying  and  harvesting  machinery ;  also 
wagons  for  fruit  delivery  and  for  teaming ;  also  driving  vehicles  for  business  and  for  pleasure  uses. 

WE  RECOMMEND  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS  THIS  WAGON  NO.  120 
MADE  BY  FREMONT  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Bodies 
42  inches 

wide. 
Have  drop 

end  gate 
with  chains. 
Hang  low 
on  duplex 
springs. 


Uses  the 
celebrated 
"Fitch  Gear" 
"Short  Turn" 

with 
high  wheels, 
wide  body 
hung  low. 


Sizes:  i^-inch,  i%-inch,  i^-inch  and  ij^-inch  axles.    Bodies:  7-foot,  8-foot,  9-foot,  10-foot;  42  inches  wide. 
THE  NAME  OF  MAKERS  IS  GUARANTEE  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Wholesale  Fruits  &  Produce 

Spokane,  Washington 

We  have  modern  cold  stor- 
age facilities  essential  for  the 
handling   of   your  products 

Reliable  Market  Reports 

PROMPT   CASH  RETURNS 


OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  WESTERN  FRUIT 
JOBBERS  ASSOCIATION  OF   AMERICA  THIS  YEAR 


Officers — John  M.  Walker,  president,  Denver; 
R.  H.  Pennington,  first  vice  president,  Evansville, 
Indiana;  J.  E.  Stewart,  second  vice  president, 
St.  Louis;  E.  H.  Emery,  third  vice  president, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa;  W.  M.  Roylance,  treasurer, 
Provo,  Utah;  W.  D.  Tidwell,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box 
1325,  Denver;  W.  H.  J.  Kavanaugh,  sergeant-at- 
arms,  Chicago. 

Board  of  Directors — John  M.  Walker,  Denver; 
W.  M.  Roylance,  Provo,  Utah;  C.  G.  Trimble, 
Omaha;  J.  E.  Stewart,  St.  Louis;  C.  A.  Kerr,  Chi- 
cago; Elwood'H.  Royer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  E.  H. 
Emery,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Ross  A.  Gamble,  Min- 
neapolis; Samuel  E.  Lux,  Topeka,  Kansas;  C.  B. 
Bills,  Sacramento,  California;  R.  H.  Pennington, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

Executive  Committee — John  M.  Walker,  Denver; 
Samuel  E.  Lux,  Topeka,  Kansas;  R.  H.  Penning- 
ton, Evansville,  Indiana;  E.  H.  Emery,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  C.  G.  Trimble,  Omaha. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Transportation  Ques- 
tions— George  H.  Fleischman,  chairman,  Topeka, 
Kansas;  J.  E.  Stewart,  St.  Louis;  R.  H.  Jones, 
Kansas  City;  Gus  Homan,  Chicago;  F.  B.  McKev- 


itt,  Sacramento,  California;  T.  A.  Cargill,  Houston, 
Texas;  R.  A.  Gamble,  Minneapolis. 

Membership  Committee — Charles  Gerber,  chair- 
man, St.  Louis;  Carl  Piowaty,  Chicago;  Jac  Stich, 
New  Orleans;  John  H.  Hile,  Louisville;  T.  Pearson 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Arbitration  Committee — Joseph  Grainger,  chair- 
man, Lincoln,  Nebraska;  H.  G.  Streight,  Omaha; 
M.  L.  Dolan,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

Legislative  Committee — Samuel  E.  Lux,  chair- 
man, Topeka,  Kansas;  C.  B.  Bills,  Sacramento, 
California;  J.  H.  Russell,  St.  Louis;  E.  H.  Royer, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  A.  A.  Jackson,  Dallas,  Texas; 
A.  B.  Middleswarth,  Denver;  W.  L.  Wagner, 
Chicago. 

Committee  on  Standard  Grades  and  Packages — 
N.  G.  Gibson,  Chicago. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Han- 
dling and  Shipping  Watermelons — H.  L.  Griffin, 
chairman,  Ogden,  Utah;  R.  H.  Pennington,  Evans- 
ville, Indiana;  J.  H.  Hensley,  Denver;  Roy  Camp- 
bell, San  Antonio,  Texas;  D.  W.  Longfellow, 
Minneapolis. 


LINDSAY 
&  GO.  Ltd. 

Wholesale  Fruits 

HELENA,  MONTANA 

Established  in  Helena  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Branch  houses:    Great  Falls,  Mis- 
soula and  Billings,  Montana 


Pearson-Page  Co. 

131-133  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Superior  facilities  for  handling 

PEACHES 
APPLES  AND 
PEARS 

Solicit  Your  Consignments 

Reliable  Market  Reports  Prompt  Cash  Returns 


Rogue  River  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association 

Packers  and  Shippers  of 
Rogue  River  Fruit 

Finest  flavored — Longest  keepers 


APPLES 
Newtown 

"Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table" 


PEARS 
Bartlett 
Howell 
Bosc 

Anjou  Spitzenberg 
Cornice  Jonathan 
Winter  Nelis  Ben  Davis 

TWELVE  SHIPPING  STATIONS 
Modern  Economy  Code 
K.  S.  MILLER,  Manager 
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"I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

That  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  bordeaux,"  says  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent, 
New  York,  a  grower  of  fancy  apples.     "I  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before." 
Reason:    Five  years'  consecutive  use  of 

"SCALECIDE" 

Cheaper,  more  effective,  and  easier  to  apply  than  lime-sulphur 
Send  for  booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance" 
'D'DT/-"»'p>Q,     In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c  per  gallon;  10-gallon 
±IS.L\sllii3.     canSi  $6.00;  5-gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1-gallon  cans,  $1.00 

you  want  cheap  oils,  our  "CARBOLEINE"  at  30c  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anything  else 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Faculty  Stronger' Than  Ever 
More  Progressive  Than  Ever 


Results  Better  Than  Ever 
Attendance  Larger  Than  Ever 


ATTEND  THE  BEST 


Business 
College 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


\m 
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Load  It  Up 
Jump  In  —  And  Go 

WITH  your  International  Auto  Wagon  or  Commercial  Car 
you  can  make  two  tofourtrips  whileyour  neighbor  with 
horse-drawn  vehicle  is  making  one.  And  you  are  doing 
it  at  less  cost— and  with  absolute  assurance  of  getting  "there  and 
back."  Fruit  growers  and  truckers  everywhere  are  coming  to 
the  new  money-maker — the  International  Commercial  Car. 

An  International  Commercial  Car 

is  the  best-paying  investmentyou  can  nowmake.  Think  of  travel- 
ing anywhere — as  far  as  you  like — three  times  as  fast,  and  at  less 
cost  than  with  a  horse  and  wagon.  No  horse  to  spring  a  lame- 
ness or  cast  a  shoe,  no  stopping  to  rest  tired  horses,  no  worry 
about  hot  sun,  steep  hills,  deep  snow,  sand,  or  mud.  The  In- 
ternational Commercial  Car  is  so  simple  that  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  can  operate  it  and  care  for  it.  All  parts  are 
easily  accessible. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  and  inspect  one  of  these  cars  and 
call  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  matter,  or,  if  not  conven- 
ient, write  to  nearest  branch  house  for  indisputable  proof  of 
what  International  Commercial  Cars  have  meant  to  others. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 


Over  1,000  Gallons 

Per  Hour 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse  Pumper 


F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Engine  and 
Pump  Jack 
Complete 


Free  Catalog  No.MH1233 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Portland         Seattle  Spokane 


ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 


THE  FORKNEK  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 
is  the  only  perfect  light-running  wheel  cultivator 
ever  offered  for  orchard  work.  Each  section  is  so 
easily  manipulated  with  levers  that  a  small  boy  can 
operate  it  and  cultivate  perfectly  30  acres  per  day 
with  one  team  of  medium  weight.  With  this  harrow 
one  team  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two  teams  with 
ordinary  harrows.  Works  well  in  stumpy  or  stony 
land  and  does  not  clog  witli  loose  grass,  roots,  etc. 
Its  extension  of  11  feet,  feet  each  side  of  the 
team,  enables  perfect  dust  mulching  near  the  tree 
trunks  without  disturbing  the  branches  or  fruit,  and 
eliminates  the  use  of  the  hoe.  One  machine  will 
work  100  acres  of  orchard  and  keep  it  in  garden 
tilth.  These  machines  are  labor  savers  and  will 
reduce  your  cultivating  expense  one-half,  even  if 
you  have  but  five  or  ten  acres  of  orchard.  Write 
today  for  prices.  LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW 
COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


HEMINGWAY'S 

Is  the  lead  arsenate  of  the  expert  fruit 
grower.  It  is  widely  used  in  all  of  the 
famous  fruit  growing  districts.  Made  in  a 
factory  which  has  specialized  in  arsenical 
manufactures  for  over  30  years,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  this  long  experience  in  its 
preparation  for  the  use  of  the  discriminating 
fruit  grower. 

Hemingway's 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 
Possesses  miscibility  with  maximum  stick- 
ing power.     Is  20%   stronger  than  the  fed- 
eral law  requires. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  full  directions  for 
the  use  of  Hemingway's  Lead  Arsenate 
against  all  biting  insects. 

KERR,  GIFFORD  &  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Coast  Agents,  who  carry  full  stocks 

HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO. 
LTD. 

64-66  Water  St.,  New  York 
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Stranahan 
&  Clark 

DEALERS  IN 

Commercial  Fertilizers 

Land  Plaster,  Lime 
Plaster  Paris,  Cement 
Building  Plasters 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Burpee's  Seeds  mat  Grow 

140  VARIETIES  ANY  QUANTITY 

Plenty  of  stock  in  our  40,000  pounds 
Growing  Plants  as  season  requires 
All  makes  high  grade 
Pruning  Tools 
Garden  Tools 
Hose  and  Spray  Nozzles 
International  Stock  and 

Poultry  Food 
International  Remedies 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
Everything  for  Building 
Everything  for  Furnishing 
Stewart  Hardware  &  Furniture  Co. 
22,000  feet  floor  space.     Hood  River,  Oregon 


YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 

North  Yakima,  Washington 

C.  R.  Paddock,  Manager 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Grapes 
and  Cantaloupes 

Mixed  carloads  start  about 
July  20.  Straight  carloads  in 
season.  Our  fruit  is  the  very 
best  grade;  pack  guaranteed 

We  use  Revised  Economy  Code 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CENTURY 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

Hose,  Nozzles,  First- 
class  PlumbingSupplies 

C.  F.  SUMNER 

Successor  to  Norton  &  Smith 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


0RCHARDIST 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 


FRANZ 
HARDWARE  CO. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture  to  us 
to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

Transfer  &  Livery  Co. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Copyright,  1910,  by  Patriot  Publishing-  Co. 


Who  Was  There  Whom  You  Knew 

■HBH    ^^HW   ^BHHBH    ■■HH^    IBII  WI3  ICHI^^^^HM 

Look  with  care  at  this  ghostly  picture — this  strange  old  Civil  War  photograph. 
Perhaps  among  these  Union  soldiers  about  to  venture  into  Petersburg— or  among 
the  besieged  Confederates  who  tensely  waited  for  the  fire  of  this  gun — which 
roared  destruction  just  after  this  photograph  was  taken— perhaps,  in  that  dread 
place,  some  one  near  and  dear  to  you  moved  and  fought  and  fell. 

To  every  American  who  gazes  on  a  scene  like  this  comes  a  sense  of  his  own 
heritage,  for  the  great  Crisis  that  tested  both  North  and  South  found  neither 
wanting  in  skill  or  courage,  and  made  our  national  Government,  our  unity,, 
brotherhood  and  character. 

But  where  did  we  get  that  war  photograph  ?  Why  do  we  print  it  here  ? 
That  makes  a  story  in  itself;  for  in  securing  this  picture  we  secured  three 
thousand  five  hundred  more — an  astonishingly  vivid  panorama  of  the  greatest 
struggle  in  modern  times. 

We  will  send  you  that  story,  well  printed  and  illustrated  by  more  pictures. 
Read  this : 


m  of  these  rnrr 

10  pictures  nikL 


For  the  Cost  of  Mailing 

To  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  bigness  of  this  work  we 
have  chosen  18  of  the  photo- 
graphs at  random,  repro- 
duced them  carefully  and 
enclosed  them  in  a  handsome 
portfolio.  These  18  we  will 
send  you  free  if  you  send 
only  10  cents  for  the  cost  of 
mailing.  Even  these  samples 
will  be  valuable  acquisitions. 

When  the  public  has  real- 
ized the  wonder  of  this  dis- 
covery, we  will  no  longer 
give  pictures  away.  So  you 
had  better  send  the  coupon 
at  once  and  make  sure  of 
this  splendid  addition  to  your 
library. 


How  We  Got  the  3,500  Unique 
Civil  War  Photographs 

From  Sumter  to  Appomattox,  a  camera  and  a  dark 
room,  under  protection  of  Allan    Pinkerton  and  the 
Federal  Government,  accompanied  the  armies  and  the 
navies  through  the  Civil  War.    The  3,500  photographs 
taken  were  bought  by  the  United  States  Government 
fur  $27,840  and  promptly  buried  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, an  important  part    of  our  secret  records.  ^BETTER 
But  the  great   camera    genius  who  took  the 
photographs    kept   a    duplicate  set   for  him 
self.     When  he  died,    these  too  were  lost — 
until  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  war  they 
were  found  again.     How  they  were  taken 
—  how  they  were  lost — how  they  were 
found    again  —  how  the    Review  of 
Reviews  secured  them,  is  a  wonder- 
ful story  that  can't  be  told  here. 

But  read  the  panel  and  send 
the  coupon  at  once  and  you'll 
get  the  whole  story. 


FRUIT 
6-11 

REVIEW 
OF  REVIEWS 
COMPANY 
I  3  Astor  Place. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  00. 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


Send  me,  free  of  charge, 
the  18  prints  of  your  newly 
"scovered  Brady  Civil  War 
photographs,  ready  for  fram- 
lg  and  contained  in  a  hand- 
some portfolio.  Also  send  me  the 
of  these  photographs  and  tell 
me  how  I  can  get  the  whole  collec- 
tion for  the  value  of  one  photograph. 
Tenclose  lOcts.  to  cover costof  mailing. 
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Seeds 


THE  KIND  YOU  CAN'T  KEEP  IN  THE  GROUND 

They  grow,  and  are  true  to  name. 
Write  for  prices  on  your  wants. 

188  Front  Street  J«  J-  BUTZKR  Portland,  Oregon 

Poultry  Supplies,  Spray,  Spray  Materials,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 


J.  M.  Schmeltzer,  Secretary 

Hood  River  Abstract  Company 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


PARRY 

Pressed  Steel  Buggies 

Practically  Indestructible — Made 
of  Super-Hardened  Pressed  Steel 

Bodies  and  Seats  made  of 
same  material  that  is  used 
for  automobile  bodies. 
Buy  a  Parry  Pressed  Steel 
model  and  you  will  never 

be  troubled  with  panels 

splitting — no  opening  of  corners — no  plugs  coming  out.  Metal  bodies 
withstand  intense  strains.  Proven  by  extremley  rough  usage  given 
automobiles.  The  Parry  Pressed  Steel  Baggy  is  the  latest  achievement 
in  the  carriage  building  industry.  Body  being  made  of  steel,  has  a 
very  smooth  surface  and  takes  a  very  high  and  lasting  finish.  They 
are  much  neater  in  appearance  and  give  far  greater  service  than  the 
wood  bodies.  The  Parry  stands  strains  that  would  wreck  a  wood 
body  buggy.  Notice  the  beautiful  lines  of  the  twin  auto  seat,  made 
from  a  single  piece  of  steel. 


Gear,  wheels  and  upholstering  of  the 
very  best  quality  and  design.  Yet 
with  all  of  the  advantages  the  Parry 
is  but  a  trifle  higher  in  price  than  the 
wood  body  buggies.  You  will  be 
interested  in  a  series  of  comparative 
tests  that  have  been  made  to  prove 
the  tremenduous  sustaining  qualities 
of  the  Parry.  We  will  send  these 
illustrated  tests  and  the  Parry  catalog 
to  those  who  write  for  them. 


E.  Morrison  i 

Portland,  Oregon 


S.  E.  Bartmess 

UNDERTAKER  AND 
LICENSED  EMBALMER 

For  Oregon  and  Washington 

Furniture,  Rugs,  Carpets 
and  Building  Material 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Paste  for  Labeling 

"PALO  ALTO"  PASTE  POWDER 

added  to  cold  water,  instantly  makes 
a  beautiful,  smooth,  white  paste. 
Ready  for  immediate  use  at  a  cost 
of  ten  cents  a  gallon.  No  labor. 
No  muss.    No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

ROBINSON  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


VEHICLES 

AND  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

GILBERT- VAUGHAN 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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Washington  Nursery  NewsJune,  1911 
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Our  Planting  Crew  Setting  Apple  Grafts,  March,  1911 

Our  igu  plant  contains  in  grafted  and  budded  of  the   United  States,  and  with   a  normal  stand 

stock:  means  nine  million  seedlings.    It  is  a  little  early 

^ppie  2       qqq  yet  to  estimate  our  quantity,  but  there  will  be  a 

pear  265  650  ^nc  ^ot  °^  first"c'ass  seedlings. 

Peach,  Cherry,  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  CCCTM  TATTOO 

Quince,  etc     502,850  OXilllJi^lIN  LtO 

Grand  total  4,143,500        We  also  have  lined  out  for  budding  Ptoses, 

summer  191 1  : 

Above   are   the   total   fruit   trees,   grafted  and   

,    .  .   ,  ,        .    ,  „  ,  &        ,  ,         Apple  500,000 

budded,  for  sale  fall  ion  and  spring  1912,  and  does  „    '  - 

.    '             ,      .                    a        11  Pear  and  other  stocks  200,000 

not  include  our  berries,  grapes  and  small  fruit,  nor 

our  large  block  of  ornamentals,  such  as  roses,  shrub-  ^         A         1  1   13  «-p 

bery,  shade  trees,  climbing  vines,  etc.  VJUT  ApplG  clllCl  lGB.V    1  T6GS 

Are  this  vear  grafted  on  seedlings  of  our  own 

SEEDS  growing,  and  are  as  a  consequence  in  the  best  of 

T      ,  ,.  .         >t      1.            1          1        1  condition. 
In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  planted: 

We  finished  a  most  satisfactory  delivery  spring 

Peach  pits                                5  tons            5  acres  igu  and  have  another  large  number  of  satisfied 

Cherry  pits                                5  bushels    2%  acres  customers  to  a(jd  to  our  already  long  list.    Our  191 1 

Apple  seed,  French  Crab.     .90  bushels      60  acres  catalog  is  off  the  press.    Our  salesmen  are  in  the 

Pear  seed,  French                    3  bushels       3  acres  field  booking-  orders,  and  we  are  ready  for  yours. 

These  seed  are  planted  to  produce  stock  on  which  If  our  salesman  has  not  yet  seen  you,  drop  us  a 

to  graft  and  bud  next  season.  line. 

The  apple  seed  plant  is  the  largest  ever  made  Yours  for  good  trees,  true  to  label,  clean,  well 

west  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  the  great  seedling  center  rooted,  fully  matured,  delivered  in  good  condition. 

Washington  Nursery  Co. 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 
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ANYTHING  IN  SHEET  STEEL 


STEEL  PIPES  SAVE  WATER 


STEEL  PIPES  SAVE  LABOR 


YOU  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  WAIT  FOR  STEEL  PIPES  TO 
"SOAK  UP"  AND  THEY  LAST  INDEFINITELY 


WE  MANUFACTURE 


Galvanized  Steel  Pipe  Storage  Tanks 

Galvanized  Steel  Culverts        Pressure  Tanks 
Asphaltum  Coated  Pipe  Steel  Flumes 

Columbia  Hydraulic  Rams 

COLUMBIA  ENGINEERING  WORKS,  Portland,  Oregon 


A  sample  of  our  yearling  trees, 
the  "Nunbetter"  kind 


Do  You  Expect  to  Buy  *) 
Any  Trees  this  Year  • 

If  so,  then  let  us  send  you  our  literature  explaining-  and  illustrating 
our  superior  trees  and  how  they  are  grown.  You  might  just  as  well 
have  PROFITABLE  trees  on  your  land  as  UNPROFITABLE  ones. 
The  difference  in  cost  is  only  slight  and  the  first  crop  will  more  than 
pay  the  difference. 

We  have  letters  from  customers  stating  they  have  picked  over 
half  a  box  of  apples  per  tree  on  trees  planted  only  two  years;  and 
this  is  not  an  occasional  tree,  but  runs  uniform  through  hundreds  of 
trees.    When  you  have  good  fruit  land,  plant  good  trees. 

The  fact  that  we  supplied  more  planters  with  their  trees  last  year 
than  in  any  one  of  the  previous  forty-four  years  the  OREGON  NUR- 
SERY COMPANY  has  been  furnishing  "Nunbetter"  trees,  is  some 
favorable  evidence,  at  least,  as  to  the  universal  satisfaction  ORENCO 
trees  give  planters,  and  this  year  will  be  no  exception.  Having  the 
largest  plant — and  what  is  conceded  the  best  equipped  plant  in  the 
West — you  can  get  all  you  need  from  one  source.  Just  remember 
that  the  OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY,  OF  ORENCO,  ORE- 
GON, handles  the  best  of  everything  in  the  nursery  line,  and  that  you 
will  receive  full  value  and  courteous  treatment  when  buying  of  us. 

Openings  for  Just  a  Few  Upright 
Industrious  Salesmen 

Oregon  Nursery  Company 

ORENCO,  OREGON 
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SIMPLY  PERFECT 


AS  IT  COMES  FLAT 


Folding 
Berry  Box 

Made  from  Pacific  Coast  Spruce 


DON'T  STAPLE 
SAVE  YOUR  TIME 
WHEN  YOU 
NEED  IT 

PICKERS  WILL 
SET  UP  THIS  BOX 
IT  IS  SO  EASY 

PACKED 
THREE  BUNDLES 
TO  A 
THOUSAND 

ASK  YOUR 
DEALER  OR  WRITE 

OUR  AGENTS 
OR  US  AND  DO  IT 
EARLY 


AS  IT  FASTENS  DOWN 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Pacific  Fruit  Package  Co. 

Raymond,  Washington 

H.  B.  HEWITT.  Pres.  and  Treas.  J.  H.  HEWITT.  Vice  Pres.  O.  C.  FENLASON,  Sec.  and  Mgr. 


Agents  Portland,  Oregon,  Territory  : 

STANDARD  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. 
East  Pine  and  Water  Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


V 


45  43^ 
WASHINGTON  MILL  COMPANY 

Agents  Spokane  Territory  Spokane,  Washington 


AS  IT  OPENS 


EASILY  MADE  UP 

NO  BREAKAGE 
OR  WASTE 

SOLID  ONE-PIECE 
BOTTOM 

VERY  RIGID 

NO  STAPLES 
IN  CONTACT  WITH 
CONTENTS 

REMAINS  IN 
PERFECT  POSITION 


AS  YOU  FILL  IT 


WHEN   WRITING  ADVERTISERS   MENTION   BETTER  FRUIT 
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